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RICE 25 CENTS 


Have you tried it 


Tell 
your husband 


about the new 
cool 


LISTERINE 


SHAVING 


CREAM 
He'll like it 


Delightful 


and so inexpensive 


| 
) 


So many women have written 
us concerning their faith in 
Listerine as an _ astringent 
that we feel we ought to pass 
the good word along. 

The nice thing about Lis- 
terine used this way is that 
the cost, compared to most 
astringents, amounts to al- 
most nothing. The saving is 
really remarkable. 

Yet in effectiveness you’d 
look a long time before finding 
its equal, Gently but firmly it 
closes the pores, tightens sag- 
ging tissues and lazy muscles. 
Your skin seems fresh and 
firm—even youthful. 

There’s no question of the 
importance of an astringent 
in the care of the skin, and 
we'll wager that once you try 
Listerine you'll like it above 
allothers. Simply douse it on 
your face full strength. Re- 
sults will delight you. Why 
not begin today? Lambert 
Pharmacal Company, St. 
Louis, Mo., U. S. A. 
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T the close of one of my first singing lessons, my dear old maestro 
said to me: “Remember always to choose your accompaniment 
with care. Next to your own voice, it can be the Greatest factor 
am your success.” : 

At the time I was puzzled. What, I asked, had a piano i ee 
to do with my success as a singer? But as the years passed, I Cn se ee 
Tearned the truth of my 1 ‘estro’s words. I sang with many pianos. But in all of 
them there was somethins king. Something I cannot quite describe—call it sym- 
pathy of tone if you will, — kinship of spirit. Until one day, shortly after I joined 
the Metropolitan Opera: pany, I found what I was seeking. And the discovery | 
was one of the happiest «- riences of my life. Opera ( 

I had set out to find . practice piano for my home. I tried many different ; 
makes. Then, in the course of my rounds, I seated myself at a Knabe. I had not 

played a dozen notes before I realized that here was piano tone different from any 

I had ever heard before. ' ‘iquid eloquence seemed to reach the innermost recesses 
of my heart. I was stra elated, buoyed up. Before I knew it I was singing. 
Yet, as I sang and pla _—‘ty one voice rose from the piano. The voice of the 
_Knabe melted into my » were one—the Knabe and I. | © ci Pen otion alate 
And we have remai Wherever I sing—at home, on the stage of the | ee 
Metropolitan Opera H re concert platform—the Knabe sings with me. your pie. 

Always its golden voice spiration, urging me to do a little better than my 
best. And always it se inctively to sense the mood of my song, and to ex- BR sctive terms: 10% 
press that emotion in p mony with me. down, 3 to pay the balance. 

So today, when youn 1s come to me for counsel, I repeat the advice of my Prices . 375 to $2,500. Period 

| old maestro. Only now\ — add words of wisdom unknown to him. I can tell ns from $1,500. 

* these young students no the importance of accompaniment to a singer—I can ee: 

7 tell them the name of ‘eal piano for the singer—the Knabe. 


Dh 
mo = 


ind 


made th’ no her own. And why 
it is the g. ce of Maria Jeritza, of 

a 2 ppell, Scotti, Ruffo, 
“sts. Why it is the 
the Metropolitan 
‘ay. Why it is the 
Rosenthal’s art, and 


y, you will sense the 


yathetic quality that 
the Knabe from all | 
Tone of appealing 


aunting beauty. Tone 


uch as you seek in 


_ may be purchased on 


.NABE & Co. 
RK - BALTIMORE 


he ONL vee 


| it ew, Official piano of the Metropolitan Opera Company 
MADE IN BALTIMORE 
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Singers Will Find Valuable Additions to their Repertotres 
Among the Song Successes of these Four Celebrated Composers 


Each month a similar page brings to Etude readers portraits and short biographical sketches of well- 
These biographies and lists of compositions will serve to give a better acquaint- 
ance with the distinguished contemporary composers whose beautiful songs are frequently used by 
teachers, concert artists, and church and non-professional singers in our foremost musical centers. 


known composers. 


EDUARDO MARZO 


DUARDO MARZO, conductor, 
concert pianist and composer, was 
born in Naples, Italy, in 1852, where he 
studied music under that country’s lead- 
ing pedagogs. He went to New York 
in 1867 as a boy pianist and for many 
years conducted operas and concert com- 
panies. He was also accompanist to 
numerous great artists on tour in 
America. In later years he became well 
known as an organist of note in several 
of the largest churches of New York, 
and it was during this time that he 
turned his attention to composition and vocal teaching. 
He has produced many noteworthy compositions, among 
which are eight Masses and other works for the Catholic 
service, a number of anthems and sacred songs, and a long 
list of secular vocal numbers which have met with great 
favor throughout the country wherever they have been 
used in repertoires of the leading vocal artists. 


> 


Epuarpo Marzo 


Cat. No. 4 Range Gr. Price 
12501 Dream of Heaven. . ...E flat—a flat 344 .50 
12502 Dream of Heaven.. .c—F 3% .50 


12503 Dream of Heaven. . .b flat—E flat 3% .50 


16092 Fairest Lord Jesus. b—E flat 3 40 
16091 Fairest Lord Jesus... d sharp—g err.) 
16563 Good Night, Op. 161. . eS 3. 40 
16564 Good Night, Op. 161.... b flat—E flat 3.40 
18546 Lead On, O King Eternal. c—F KOE ANG 
18547 Lead On, O King Eternal... .. a—D cae} 
17849 (O) Divine Redeemer, Op. 176. . E flat—g 3. 40 
17850 (O) Divine Redeemer, Op. 176.....-. c—E 3 40 
18537 (O) Master, Let Me Walk with Thee, d—F 3035: 
18538 (O) Master, Let Me Walk with Thee.b flat—D flat By PAS) 


re.) “ID 


WILLIAM M. FELTON 


ILLIAM M. FELTON was born 
in Philadelphia in 1887 and began 
the study of piano and organ at the age 
of twelve years. He inherited a great 
love and talent for music from his 
father who was an exceptionally good 
pianist and singer. Theory and com- 
position were studied under Alexander 
Matthews and his first composition was 
produced at the age of fifteen—a Wed- 
ding March on the occasion of his 
Witttaw M.Ferron grandparents’ golden wedding anniver- 
sary. After spending several years in 
the West during which time he was engaged in orchestra 
work and in studying orchestration, he returned to his 
native city and devoted his time largely to composition. 
He has produced over fifty numbers for piano, voice, 
violin, cello and in addition several anthems. bis unusual 
talent for composition including a truly melodic strain has 
been reflected in all his works, especially in the many 
delightful songs which he has produced. 


Cat. No. Range Gr. Price 
17758 Arline, An Irish Love Song........ .d—F 3 40 
18045 Arline, An Irish Love Song..,....... b—D cere) 
23277 Be Near Me, Father........4... *,..E flat—g flat 3.60 
23278 Be Near Me, Father.......5.....-. c—E flat 3 -60 
98032, Dteam Shipe. fee, .e -whed ts 4 ...E—F 3.40 
17914 Little Georgia Rosebud, A Southern 

Lullaby. seer rene: fies .d—E flat 3.40 
17503 Rose to Remember, A....1.........d—g 3, eae 
18044 Rose to Remember, A..:.......-..- c—F a 445 
17756 Rose to Remember, A...........005 b—E 3° 5245: 
18931 Some Day I'tl Understand........... E flat—F 3. 
17013. Why Love men), 8: .cctheescenn. E flaa—F 3) i yas: 
22822 Would God, I Were the Tender Apple 

Blossom. Irish Melody......... b—g 3.40 
22823 Would God, 1 Were the Tender Apple 

Blossom. Irish Melody.......... a—F 3.40 


DREAM OF HEAVEN 
No. 12502 


By Epuarpo Marzo Price 50 cents 
orest. ‘ a tompo 


= = SS ee 


Ghrough Thee our Dream of Heavy comes true, Ho-san nal Ho 
rete h cn Sort Ne Sa) a= z #* a2 
erése. i M 
= No. 12502 > F lp se 


Vopyright transferred 1914 to Theo. Presser Cor 
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OL’ CAR’LINA 


= 


No. 16824 By James Francis Cooxe Price, 50 cents 
Chorus- Slower — —— ——— : 
= SSS 
Ol Carlin a, dear Carlin a. Ear ly in de morn, J 
+ 
aS 
No.16824 4, |. 
——- 
i e 
Fe Se SSS = ee =| 
OLY Car-lin a, my Carlin a,  Backwherel was born. 
oO iN 
ye Eee ee 
& + == + 
ee is? 
ca == 4 
= 
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Copyright 1920 by Theo. Presser Co. British Copyright secured 
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ARLINE 
No. 17758 By Witu1aM M. FeEtron 


=== 


T love the rose, 


Price, 40 cents 


—=—=——_ 
=== | 


On an-y mans na tive 


no sweet-ef grows, 


= ——= 


s = - 
(=e : 

of 1 No.17758 aR C 
=—- = za : 
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J ee A fa tempo 
= eS SS 
t heavy ens, the sea be = neath; IT love two 
NX ——_ 
ie — _ ff « tempo 
d= 4 
a Z = —— = | 


Copyright 1924 by Theo Presser Co 


British Copyricht secured 
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SUNSHINE IN RAINBOW VALLEY 


No. 23341 By BERNARD HAMBLEY Price, 50 cents 
mf REFRAIN: s iS 
SSS — SS | 


Copyright 1926 by Theo. Presser Co 


International Copyright secured 


JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


AMES FRANCIS COOKE, accom- 
plished composer, editor, linguist and 
playwright, is a native of Bay City, 
Michigan, where he was born in 1875. 
He was educated in the schools of Brook- 
lyn and New York City, where he began 
the study of music, taking advanced 
work in Germany at Wurzburg Univer- 
sity and the Conservatory. 

For several years he wrote for the 
famous musical papers in Germany, 
founded by 
Richard Wagner. Upon his return t 
America he was engaged in teaching and journalism in New 
York City. In 1907 he became Editor of THE ETUDE; 
in 1918 President of the Presser Foundation and in 1925 
President of the Theodore Presser Company. ¢ 

In addition to numerous books on music he has written 
dramas, essays, poetry and numerous musical compositions 
some of which have been unusually successful. Among 
his compositions his songs have taken rank with the works 
of leading contemporary writers and several of them fre- 
quently appear on the prozrams of the country’s leading 
singers. 


James Francis 
Robert Schumann and Cooxg 


Cat. No. Range Gr. Price 
16671 Breath of Allah; The. sich. cesue08 c—E flat 4 .40 
15420 King Solomon and King David....... g—E eta cect \4) 
17598 Laughing Roses. {cjsaceet sas see ae E—g r ener.) 
9466 Love's Good Night................ E flat—F flat 3% .40 

9500 Love’s Good Night................ c—C 344 40 
LOZOS# Nile Night..2...|,, acto «o/s en ae c—F 3 -40 
19230. Nile Night. 5... 2. ..aea eee eee a—D Bi .ns40 
16824) Ol” Car'lina 0) 0s. Sy E flat—-F : ee 8) 
17695: Ol ‘Carling 5.2 k\.) See sneer c—D 3 50 
16435 Only to Live in Your Heart......... F—F 9 gs 
8870 Persian Serenade, Op. 1, No. 2....... E—E 314 150 
14922 Rose of Killarney..........+...-.-- E flat—g ae 
15930 Send Me a Rose from Homeland. :...d flat—E flat 2) ee) 
15931 Send Me a Rose from Homeland... .. E flat—F oly as) 


Gill 


LR De 


BERNARD HAMBLEN | 


ERNARD HAMBLEN, talented 

English song writer, was. born in 
Yeovil, Somerset, England, in 1877. 
He received a private school education 
and before starting out in the field of 
musical composition, he had but ten 
months training on the piano. Mr. 
Hamblen came to America at an early 
age and soon established himself in this 
country as a song writer of unusual 
ability, by virtue of several numbers 


which almost immediately became recog- Bernanp Hanpien _ 


nized as possessing unusual merit by 

leading vocal artists. In addition to a number of delightful 
secular songs, he has to his credit several vocal compositions 
of a sacred nature which are used extensively. 


Cat. No. Range Gr. Price | 
19934 His Almighty Hand............... Shade 
19935 His Almighty Hand............... c—E flat Wy aco} 
23370 Love's Perfect Song........0.0ssaue Fg flat 3.50) 
23371 Love's Perfect Song..........0+-+++ d—E 2° 4a 
23372 Love's Perfect Song... 12. ssiis uae c—D Ea 
22814 Rose'of Love, The. «. 6) ).sc semen E flaa—f Ep out (2) 
22815 Rose of Love, The.......-..see0+- c—D 3. 40 
23341 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley......... E shar; 3" Sete 
19947 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley......... E—g tot 3 Se 
19948 Sunshine in Rainbow Valley......... csharp—E flat 3  .50 


The range of each song is indicated with small and 
capital letters. The first letter is the lowest note in 
the song and the second letter is the highest note. A 


small letter tells that the note is below or above the 
staff and the CAPITAL letter tells that it is on a line 
or in a space within the staff. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


*2-1714 CHESTNUT STREET 


¥ 


Music Publishers and Dealers 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ae 


‘ell 


Uruguay. 


letter, 
stamps. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY THOU- 
AND VOICES, from many nations, and which 
undoubtedly the largest chorus ever assem- 
ed, joined in the unaccompanied singing of 
hubert’s hymn, Oh, God Almighty, Hear Our 
ayers, on June 20, during the centennial com- 
‘moration of the master’s death. “Schubert 
eek” is to be celebrated throughout America 
ing November 18th to 25th. Full informa- 
m.as to programs and other details may be had 
tis from National Headquarters, Schubert Cen- 
inial, 1819 Broadway, New York City. 

VE 0 y 

A GREAT NATIONAL CHORUS of two 
ndréd and fifty of the best singers of London’s 
bral societies is being formed by the British 
oadeasting Company, for the purpose of pro- 
g ekg choral works with prominent con- 

< > 


ors and soloists. 
A LONG DISTANCE CONCERT took place 
‘Potsdam, Germany, at the end of June, when 
‘conductor, Erich Fischer, stood alone on the 
ge and directed an orchestra in another city 
‘a chorus hundreds of miles away. The com- 
d use of the radio, telephone and loud speaker 
de this possible. 
has ¢ D 


HE GOLD MEDAL FOR PIANO PLAY- 
IG in the recent Bournemouth (England) Fes- 
lal, is reported to have been won by a blind 
1 of seventeen years. He played the “Emperor 
incerto” of Beethoven, which he had memorized 
itwo days of listening to phonograph records 


: then prepared for rehearsal with the orches- 


¢ D 


Ha? * 
gt acest ENGLISH ORGANISTS have 
important post for forty years or longer, 
ording to a list which recently = ace in 
stcAL TiMes of London. Of these, Dr. Henry 
ward Ford (all Fords do not create ‘‘Lizzies’’) 
s the list with sixty-seven es (1842-1909) 
rvice as organist of Carlisle Cathedral. Dr. 
hild is a close second, with sixty-five 
rs as organist of the Chapel Royal and of St. 
Tree's Windsor. 
i. «@ D> 
PHE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF OR- 
NISTS held its twenty-first annual conven- 
, at Portland, Maine, from August 27th to 
“Dr, Harold William Thompson, of the 
York State College for Teachers, was the 
g speaker. Organists appearing in recital 
ms on the City Hall Organ were: Dr. 
chiorre Mauro-Cottone and Charlotte Mathew- 
Lockwood, of New_ York City; Charles 
, representing the Canadian College of Or- 
. Charles aymond Cronham, municipal 
t of Portland; Henry S. Fry and Alex- 
er McCurdy, wt of Philadelphia; and Adolph 
iterman, bi emphis, Tennéssee. 


@ 
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OLIVER DENTON, 
American pianist, and as- 
sistant teacher to the emi- 
nent M. Isidor Philipp, of 
Paris, lost his life on Jul 
19, in a fire which destroye 
‘the new Salle Pleyel of 
Paris. Born _ forty-two 
ears , at Hempstead, 
bee Island, Mr. Denton 
finished his musical educa- 
DENTON tion in Paris and_ Berlin. 
jonal début was with the Berlin Phil- 
; chestra, in 1913; since which time 
layed with many of the leading orches- 

continents. 
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ATIONAL CHAMBER MUSIC 
as been formed in Madrid, for the 
acilitating codperation between Spanish 
artists. uartets by Frank Bridge 
were on the first program. 


_ Subscription Price, $2.00 a year 
in U. S.A 
tine, Bolivia, Brazil, Colombia, Costa 
Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El Salvador, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Nicaragua, Paraguay, Re- 
public of Honduras, Spain, Peru and 


. and 


All other countries, $2.72 per year. 
Single copy, Price 25 cents. 


Remittances should be made by 
money orders, bank check, registered 
or United States postage 
t Money sent in letters is a 
tisk the sender assumes. 

Renewal.—No receipt is sent for 
renewals since the mailing wrapper 
shows the date to which paid. 


Possessions, Argen- 


Editor 


Canada, $2.25 per year. 
Vol. XLVI, No. 10 
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Entered as second-class matter January 16, 1884, at the 
P. O. at Phila., Pa., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1928, by Theodore Presser Co., for 
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Advertisements must reach this office not 
later than the 15th of the second month preced- 
ing month desired. Rates on application. 


Interesting and Important Items Gleaned in a Constant Watch on 


MVSIC. 


educational character 


an issue. 


OCTOBER, 1928 notice for 


butions _ solicited. 


session or in transit. 
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Happenings and Activities Pertaining to Things Musical Everywhere 


OF OPERAS PRESENTED IN GERMANY 
during the season of 1926-1927, “La Bohéme” 
led, with two hundred and sixty-one performances 
in forty-six theaters; Augen d’Albert’s “Tiefland’’ 
held second place, with two hundred and forty- 
two performances in fifty-one theaters; while 
“Der Rosenkavalier” of Richard Strauss, as a 
weak third, with one hundred and seventy-eight 
times, in thirty-eight theaters. What has_be- 
come of the great “Richard of Bayreuth?” And 
where are America’s fifty-one theaters housing 
opera? 


———— rs 


MASCAGNI is reported to have completed an 
operetta, of which the libretto is by two Vien- 
nese writers. The work will be presented in 
Berlin, Brussels and Milan, during the coming 
season. 


—————————— 


REVIVALS OF ALL-BUT-FORGOTTEN 
MASTERPIECES, seems to have taken hold of 
the musical world. Thus in June we had in 
London a gala performance of Handel’s ‘‘Solo- 
mon” by the Royal Philharmonic Society with its 
own “Choir,’’ under the baton of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, and with the King and Queen present. 
The Royal Philharmonic Society is unique in 
haying its own Royal Philharmonic Choir of three 
hundred highly-trained singers to sustain any 
desired performances of choral symphonies or of 
oratorios. In the same month the Societa del 
Quartetto of Bologna, Italy, gave in that city a 
“carefully prepared” performance of Monte- 
verde’s ‘“Orfeo,’’ of antiquarian operatic interest. 
Also, the aristocratic old Accademia Filarmonica 
of Turin has given, with no less than nine of the 
Italian Royalty present, a program of unpublished 
manuscripts of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies, 


-¢—_—________— >» 


THE BUDAPEST SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA has recently celebrated the seventy-fifth 
anniversary of its founding. In connection with 
this event it made a tour of the capitals of 
Europe. An event of special interest was its 
playing in Paris and London under the_baton of 
the eminent Hungarian pianist, Erno Dohnanyi. 


ERNEST URCHS, musician, amateur pianist 
of unusual ability, and for thirty-four years as- 
sociated with Steinway & Sons, passed away on 
July 12th, Mr. Urchs was an influential member 
of the music trade of the world. He counted among 
his friends some of the greatest living musicians, 
including Paderewski, Rachmaninoff and Josef 
Hofmann. 

A 

PARIS for a time this spring became the musi- 
cal center of the world. Besides her own Opéra 
and Opéra Comique, there was the Vienna Opera 
Company. Along with her own orche:tras with 
their resident leaders and such guest conductors 
as Bruno Walter, Serge Koussevitsky, and others, 
there were the Amsterdam Concertgebouw under 
Willem Mengelberg and the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler, with re- 
citalists from over all the globe. 

<¢ —_—_—_———__- 

PAUL ROBESON, an American Negro bari- 
tone, singing chiefly unaccompanied Negro spirit- 
uals, is drawing thousands to hear his programs 
in London. 

°————_——_——_—_———- >» 

THE AMERICAN GUILD OF BANJOISTS, 
MANDOLINISTS AND GUITARISTS met at 
Hartford, Connecticut, for a convention from 
June 10th to 14th. This was the twenty-seventh 
meeting of the organization, and members were 
present from Canada to Georgia and from the 
far West. 

+ ——_—_—_—_____————-) 

G. D. CUNNINGHAM, city organist of Bir- 
mingham and one of England’s foremost concert 
interpreters of music for “The King of Instru- 
ments,” is announced for a tour of American 
musical centers, early in the coming winter, 
under the honorary auspices of the National As- 
sociation of Organists. Born in London and 
educated, musically, at the Royal Academy of 
Music and the Royal College of Organists, at 
the early age of eighteen he was appointed or- 
ganist of Alexandra Palace, where he gave more 
than one thousand recitals on the magnificent 
Willis organ. Since 1924 he has been both city 
organist of Birmingham and organist of the Uni- 
versity of Birmingham. 


New Ideals, New Standards, New 


Achievements, 


New Heights 


This October issue points the way to the loftier standards we 


have set for “The Etude Music 


Magazine.” From many stand- 


points—Educational Value, Human Interest, Practical Help, Artis- ) 
tic Appearance, New Inspiration—members of our staff are united | 
in believing that it ranks as one of the very finest numbers yet pre- . 


sented—“A new high-water mark.’ 


: 


Because of these achievements we are asking a great favor of our | 
loyal friends. Wéill you not, in the interest of musical art in your 
community, make this month a special effort to. draw the attention of / 
other musical people to the new standards of excellence set in this : 
issue of “The Etude?” Every new regular “Etude” reader or sub- 


scriber means an expansion of musical interest in your community. 


| EE em 
—————————————————— See 


MUSIC, THE ART OF THE PEOPLE 


K 


Discontinuances.—Owing to the 


ETUDE many do not wish to miss 
Therefore, the publishers 
are pleased to extend credit covering 
a year’s subscription beyond expira- 
tion of paid-up period. Subscribers 
not pening this will please send a 
iscontinuance. 


Manuscripts.—Should be 
dressed to THE ETUDE. Write on 
one side of the sheet only. 
; Every possible 
care is taken but the publishers are 
not responsible for manuscripts or 
photographs either while in their pos- 


‘in Dublin. 


of THE 


ad- 


Contri- 


Joser Hayon 


THE PERFORMANCE OF HAYDN’S 
EIGHTY-THREE STRING QUARTETS, in 
chronological order, in a series of twenty-six pro- 
grams at the Royal Academy of Music, in London, 
came to a brilliant close amidst showers of bou- 
quets and applause, on June 28th. This mem- 
orable, and probably unprecedented, achievement 
was accomplished by four young artist students of 
the institution, the Misses Phyllis Macdonald 
(first violin), Adna Ryerson (second violin’, 
Winifred Copperwheat (viola), and Joan Mul- 
holland (violoncello), whore ages average twenty. 
What a romantic experience—to be able to fol- 
low the master from the experimental efforts of his 
earlier quartets to those glorious masterpieces of 
his last years! 


<¢ >» 


BACH’S “CHROMATIC FANTASIA AND 
FUGUE” is being orchestrated by Fritz Reiner, 
conductor of the Cincinnati Symphony Orches- 
tra. It will be used by that organization in the 
coming season. 


*¢ D 


THE SYMPHONY SOCIETY OF QUEBEC, 
CANADA, has celebrated the seventy-fifth anni- 
versary of its foundation by a gala concert, in 
which was included a work of Joseph Vézina in 
posthumous homage to the late founder of the or- 
ganization. 


SS 


_ THE AMERICAN OPERA COMPANY, with 
its new headquarters established in Chicago and 
under the Freda Se of The American Opera 
Society of Chicago, began rehearsals on August 
15th. Besides a season in Chicago, already 
groups are organized in ten other cities to guar- 
antee short seasons of Opera in English. Each 
of these communities will be represented on the 
General Board of Directors—a move heartening 
to American composers—when one of their works 
has been included in the repertoire. 


Cs » 


THE FEIS CEOIL, an association founded in 
1895, for the promotion and study more especially 
of the native music of Ireland, held its thirty- 
second annual festival from May 14th to 19th, 
; This year there were one thousand 
and thirty-two entrants in its competitions. 
Through these have been discovered such talents 
as those of John McCormick as well as of Mar- 
guerite Sheridan who is so popular with operatic 
audiences in both Italy and England. 


¢ ——— 


A NATIONAL ITALIAN FOLKLORE CON- 
GRESS was held at Florence, in June, under the 
auspices of the Federation of Fascisti. 


+<¢ ——______________ 5. 


SIR HENRY COWARD, 
who will be seventy-nine in 
November, has relinquished 
his position as conductor of 
the Leeds Choral Union, 
with which he has been as- 
sociated as leader for twen- 
ty-three years. The great 
Leeds Festival has long 
been one of the outstanding 
musical events of the world. 
There many choral master- 


Sir HeEnaky Cowarp 


pieces have had their first hearing; and 
in all these accomplishments Sir Henry has 
been a moving spirit. In fact he has been one 


of the great forces in sustaining British 
premacy in the choral field of music. 


a Rae RS 


THE BOY SCOUT BAND of Springfield, 
Missouri, with three hundred and sixty-five mem- 
bers. boasts of the largest membership of any 
similar organization in the United State-. Its 
size and training are due to the enthusiasm of 
Lester C. Cox, a prominent business man and 
ardent musical amateur. 


su- 


(Continued on Page 803) 
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The Latest in New and 
Modern Piaun Salos 


Progressive Teachers will use these pieces 
in their classes this Season. A thematic 
containing these Piano solos will be sent 
to Music Teachers, free upon request. 


+9 cpl I> 


ADREAM - , SALVATORE ARNO 
A PRIMROSE PATH TO THEE, 
Arrtuur C, Dion 
A SUMMER ROMANCE, R. M. Srutts 
AS I DREAMED Rutu VINcENT 
BOAT RIDE ON THE LAKE, 
Won. A. Taytor 
DOWN IN THE DUNGEON, 
Wa tter Roire 
ECHOES FROM THE PINES, 
R. M. Srutts 
FAIRY KISSES CuesterR NorpMAN 
FRAGRANT LILIES, Satvatore Arno |i 
IN A MOONLIT GARDEN, i 
J. M. Batpwin 
IN MAY TIME, SaLvatorE ARNO 
KEEPING STEP MARCH, R. M. Sru.ts 
MAVIS - : Cartes Huerter 
NODDING TULIPS, Cuesrer NorpMan 
PEACEFUL THOUGHTS, E. Mermarpus 
} SKY BLUE WALTZ, - Watrter Rotrr 
TARENTELLE IN D MINOR, 
BARNARD Levin 
THE TOY WINDMILL, Wm. A. Taytor 
THE VOLUNTEERS MARCH, 
Grorce F, HAMER 
TWILIGHT IN THE WOODS, 
Watter A. LEHLEITNER 
TWILIGHT MELODY, Gerorcez F. HAMER 
YELLOW BUTTERFLIES, 
Evizaspetu B. MARTIN 
SILVER MOON -  B. Percy James 


28. $A mMABao dre. 
Evans Music Company 
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Music Publishers Since 1882 
86 Essex SrREET . Boston, Mass. 


NEW 
SONG 


TEACHERS! ATTENTION! 

The Opening of the Fall Season is near. Be Prepared 
to work EFFICIENTLY and JOYOUSLY. 

Anna Tomlinson Boyd’s TEACHER’S LESSON 
RECORD BOOK will help you to give your PUPILS 
definite PROGRESS. 

SPECIAL—Early Season Sale $2.50 
For information regarding other books and materials write 

THE ANNA TOMLINSON SCHOOL OF MUSIC 

6937 34th St., Berwyn, Illinois (Chicago suburb) 


To introduce our catalog 102, we 
will include one copy of our latest 
Song with same for !0 cents, 


W. A. QUINCKE & Co. 
430 S. B’way, * Los Angeles, Cal. 


SCHOOL MUSIC CATALOG 
Sent Gratis Upon Request 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


1712-1714 Chestnut St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


ntury 


SuHeer Mus Ic 


SAY “CENTURY” and get the best 
Certified Music. It’s 15¢ (20c in Can- 
ada). Most teachers useit, Parents ap- 
preciate the saving and the pupil gets 
the best. Get free catalog of 2500 se- 
lections at your dealers, or write us. 


Century Musie Publishing Co. 


254 West 40th Street y | ¢ 


od. x New York City 
FP: DALHEIN&co 


RAYN PRINTER 


‘and ENGRAVERS 


CANY PUBLISHER OUR REFERENCE 
o~ ~~ WRITE FOR PRICES ~ ~~ 


2054'W. LAKE ST. CHICAGO. ILL. 
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Founded by Theodore Presser, 1883 
- ““Music for Everybody’’ 


Wrorlcl Of SMSC isc io mpeneutole< “Meraistetngeeae irate iMel lore tate teat 
Musical Education in the Home........,.... M. W. Ross 
Can 2Y 00) Rell? Quiz...) . <2 3s tie tesetle ewes eee roma eee eee 
Mastering Irregular Rhythms.............. G. Brownson 
Page Turning for Pianist......2......0% P. H. Pittenger 
Musical Home Reading Table............. A. 8. Garbett 
Questions ‘and Answers. -..... csc: soak A. de Guichard 
BC CL ORTAIS WENA st. cjo cee stcveicl= » s ebteteneroeats alg clcloetersce areca 
Musieainvthe,City, of Flowers: wey. sceeies J. F. Cooke 
System in Study and Practice...... Dr. A. W. Patterson 
Evolution and Piano Playing........ pote eh okehetetais I. Philipp 
Marriage abcCanam iCHtching) ter. ecient 
The Story of themballetsrv. -t\terterd-/t leads T. B. Galloway 
Schumann as Educator... ..¢./Jqesies cle se E, Redenbacher 
The-Nutcracker Suite; Cart 1 Weenies te wna V. Biart 


The Most Curious Page in American Musical History, 
HH. Kwiatanowski 


Master Dises).2. 2 «<1 ese qe eee eee eerie P. H. Reed 
Prerequisites for the Accompanist....... E. H. Nickelsen 
How to Get Up'a Rhythmic Band.......... I. T. Spiller 
The Rhythmic Orchestra, Part II....... J. L. Vandevere 
Acquiring Exceptional Speed.............. A. A. Wihtol 
Encourage Older, Students. .4paae.. sem ese F. Wright 
Whe ate “Pupyl » .u..u...2 010 «tetera ee O. Delahaye 
Band and Orchestra Department.............. V. Grabel 
Important Lessons From Great Conductors...D. Mattern 
SchoolMusic=Department. .). perenne G. L. Lindsay 
Taking Music to Rural Schools............ J. H. Jollief 
Peachers* Round: Table..... Seen. aaeeee C. G. Hamilton 
Master Lesson on Schumann’s Noyvelette.......4. Foote 
Educational Study Notes... 32.7. .ceese snes E. A. Barrell 
Re) 10K) oe ieee! 010) 6 (REEMA: COAG OH Olrir.0 sche nlonip ow eee Skin & 
Organist’s: Etude: 4.0 00.2 Bere deteereeteetiaenmate eet eae 
Organ Questions and Answers................ HH. 8. Fry 
Violinist si Mtndes.,.. 0 0: hs sagen oleae Sree R. Braine 
Violin Questions -Answered........:.....-..-- R. Braine 
Two Necessities for the Successful Music Student, 
M. #. Williams 
Letters ‘from Erupr Friends................ daa eee 
A Great Prize ‘Contest...... pisib shave valOeoirs slelec els see oo ets 
Missed: Lesson Gards ./..... «esi Seine ere aes E. A, Bertl 
Wifterent, Pianoyrouches. .-aieerme cee W. F. Erlandson 
Musical Books Reviewed . ciate setcitersiseiesieleteeiale eee 
Junior Mtude 2. \24./)..74)- -..: Sonera eee ea nett E. A. Gest 
Junior Educational Study Notes........... E. A. Barrell 
(hewuast’ Chapter). .11.1.).). Aenea eee H. BE. Saulpaugh 
Answers: to “Can. You TellifiZac cemeteries inarerinis ieee 
MUSIC 
Fascinating Pieces for the Musical Home 
MoOrest: ViOiGS's .)..5...5.. ete cae eter J. F. Cooke 
hei Little;Rogue:|.......gekesern et R. Krentzlin 
POMPONCULEFC!: A.c..c'. 0. see tee iene eee HI. Schick 
oyve's Retrain «./.:... .<<egch ee eine cers W. Aletter 
OVE nLAgh tite: \. crits sept tela ones C. Kohlmann 
Classic, Modern and Contemporary Master Works 
Dance’ ot the Odalisquése sence eer C. A. Bossi 
Novelette inv. :s...:... Seweeni oe ciertesrte R. Schumann 
ERAlOWelengens.. «s... aaeieaetenchr nity C. Burleigh 
Fantaisie-Rhapsodique ................ Mana-Zucca 
Outstanding Vocal and Instrumental Novelties 
ThesOpen Read’ (Vocal) ies seeer ecm. G. Klemm 
We Thank Thee, O Father (Vocal) .#. A. Barrell, Jr. 
ThesWotus blower: ( Viocal) heme ene R. Schumann 
Dance Hongroise (Four Hands).......... P. DuVal 
Romance (Violin and Piano)........... P. W. Orem 


Minuet, from the Symphony in E Flat (Organ), 


W. A. Mozart. 


Delightful Pieces for Junior Etude Readers 
Jolly Darkies (Rhythmic Orchestra)..... K. Bechter 
Grandfatheris, Clock Wisc i-:-ceetoe sceneries M. Paldi 
Turkey in the Straw (Four Hands), 
American Dance Tune 


Sextette, from “Lucia di Lammermoor”..G. Donizetti 
Little: eiumting 1Songam.e sis vemuiercesaiet E. Ketterer 
Sand Man's’ Song... tmtecce sic aiiene M, L. Preston 


“Htude” readers, who desire to locate articles pub- 
lished in previous issues of “The Htude,” are advised to 
consult the Reader’s Guide which is to be found in most 
-public libraries. Oopies of previous issues may be supplied, 
when not out of print, at the regular price—25 cents. 
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THE ETU 


New Music for the 
Chorus and Choir 


In Octavo Form 


Choirmasters and Chorus Directors, may obtai 
single copies of these numbers for examinatio 


ANTHEMS 
BAINES, WILLIAM 


20810 Let the Righteous be 
Glad. cgtrcceenetes io 
20817 Lord Taketh Joy, The.. at 
HARRIS, CUTHBERT 
20815 Rest, Holy Babe (Christ- 


2S). feiss rey 
20821 Tees Ago (Christ- 
s 


LANSING, A. W. 
Blessed is the Man that 

Trusteth in Him..... aha 
NOMABAMA, ADAM 
O_ Be Joyful in the 

Lord (Thanksgiving) file 
TYLER, ABRAM RAY 
Vespers, An Evensong. oli 
WOOLER, ALFRED 
Lord is Near, The..... i 
O Praise the Lord..... : “ly 


PART SONGS 


Treble Voices 


BANKS, HARRY C. JR. 
Epilogue (3 Part)..... pis 


CHAMINADE-NEVIN 
Sunset Skies (2 Part). a 


SISTERS OF I. H. M. 
20824 Hail to Our Cardinal 
(2. Party igeaiicten ss): th 


SCHOOL CHORUSES 
BAINES, WILLIAM 


20799 


20807 


20797 


20812 
20811 


20805 


20808 


20809 Circus, The (2 Part).. 1 
20816 Pipes o’Pan, The (2 
Part) (Saleem ss ot 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 


1712 - 1714 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


If You Teach Piano Ask Us te 
Send You Without Charg 
Some of these Helpful Catalog: 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF PI 
ANO MUSIC—Solo and Ensemble 
Nearly 800 pieces from the easies 
grades to the most difficult are give 
individual descriptions in this 72-pag 
pocket size catalog. 

THEMATIC CATALOG OF PIANO 

FORTE COMPOSITIONS—Grade 
one to three, 
Portions of well over 200 meritoriou 
piano solo teaching numbers ar 
given in this catalog, showing th 
teacher just what is being ordered. 

ELEGANT PIANO COMPOSITION: 
BY PROMINENT COMPOSERS. 
Thematic excerpts of almost 10 
pieces in the upper medium and dit 
vo grades are shown in this cata 

og. 

SAMPLE BOOK OF PRACTICI 

PROMOTING PIECES. 
Shows full-page portions of 48 out 
standing piano compositions in th 
first three grades, excellent teaching 
and recreation material. 

HAND BOOK OF ENSEMBLE PI 
ANO MUSIC—For Four, Six 
Eight and Twelve Hands, 
This is a comprehensive graded an 
classified catalog of just the kind o 
numbers which will be especially ay 
propriate and desirable for the com 
mencement program. 

DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 

PIANO COLLECTIONS—Solo ant 
Four Hands. 
Over 180 piano solo and piano fow 
hand collections are described in thi 
catalog and the contents of eac 
given. All grades are covered. 

CATALOG OF JUVENILE MUSI 
CAL PUBLICATIONS. 

Every teacher of child music student 
and director of children’s entertain 
ments should have this catalog, whic 
covers piano works for the entel 
tainment and instruction of th 
young, action songs, juvenile plays 
musical games, ete. | 

CATALOG TO NEW TEACHER 
ON TEACHING THE PIANO. 
Valuable hints upon ‘How to Begi 
Teaching,” “How to Secure Pupils, 
“What To Do As the Pupil A 
vances,” ete., are given in this cate 
log, along with a carefully grade 
list of pieces, studies and collections 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. _ 
1712-1714 Chestnut St. PHILA., Pi 


and address of the inquirer. 


Marcaret WHEELER Ross 


No questions will be answered in Tuz Erupe unless accompanied by the full name 
Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


PUSICAL EDUCATION 


IN THE HOME 


Conducted by 
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N THE August issue we gave our space 
vin this department, with genuine pleas- 
ure, to the male members of THe ETupDE 
‘amily, when we broadcasted a duet of let- 
fers from fathers who were vitally con- 
terned with the musical education of their 
hildren. This month we again welcome 
he opportunity to give further preference 
o the gentlemen of the family. We pre- 
yent the solo voice of a worthy young man, 
and enlarge the scope of our fathers’ en- 


semble. 
7 Self Analysis Prescribed 


| M. P., Iowa. Your letter is interesting 
‘or many reasons, but principally because 
t presents the age-old question, ‘“‘to be or 
not to be.” However, you do not state your 
ig ¢ nor give me any idea of what it may 
ye, and therefore I cannot judge how seri- 
yus this period of discouragement may be. 
urther, you do not state your purpose or 
tention in studying music—that is, how 
ar you propose to pursue the subject, 
whether you hope to bea professional 
vianist, a teacher, or are merely studying 
Jor the pleasure it may give you and for 
ts cultural value. All of these things must 
‘lecessarily influence my answer to your 
juestions. 
You state at the outset that you have been 
faking lessons now for a period of eight 
nonths, after a neglected period of four 
ears, having previously .had something 
ver two years of study. 
‘First let me say that in most cases three 
ears’ work on the piano is really insignifi- 
‘ant, Even with considerable industry 
liad application you could hardly expect to 
fe doing very advanced work. Again, if 
‘ou have “neglected the piano for four 
ears,” you should not expect to restore 
dur proficiency and advance very much, in 
brief period of eight months. Your com- 
laint is a common one.. You “watch others 
are progressing faster” and compare 
own work and become discouraged, 
those “others” are pursuing music 
‘seriousness of purpose, without 
ods of interruption, with perhaps com- 
self-sacrifice and devotion to the art, 
with less care about the sort of show 
are making in their progress than 
the real joy they are getting from 
dy. 
t that your teacher is “stringing 
ong.” I imagine he states the truth 
tells you “again and again that you 
tient.” If he has plenty of pupils, 
y, he would not be “stringing 
- who, admittedly, is not a credit 


v 


your impatience to succeed is 
handicap. Know this: if one 
stic success of any branch of 
st several years’ work must 
- and carefully done, with 


Again, We Prefer Gentlemen 


———___—__ 1 


My advice to you is that you go into 
a period of self-communion and self-analy- 
sis. Find out from yourself your purpose 
in study, just what you intend to do with 
the art, and then place complete confidence 
in your teacher and work to this end, con- 
centrating on the beauty and privilege of 
each day’s offering as you reach out for the 
next. 

While a desire to excel is laudable, it 
should not be your guiding impulse in the 
study of music. Music should put into 
your life peace and joy. It should be to 
you a comfort and inspiration. Until you 
get this attitude towards it and purge your- 
self of the spirit of rivalry of your asso- 
ciates and mistrust of your teacher, you 
cannot expect to make satisfactory prog- 
ress. 


Developing Absolute Pitch 


HE THIRD of this trio of interest- 

ing and interested fathers offers a 
really constructive idea. He is himself 
engaged in orchestral work and desires to 
develop in his toddling son absolute pitch. 
With this end in view he has pasted upon 
each A on the piano keyboard a bright 
colored paper disc—red, green, purple, yel- 
low, and has taught his tiny child to sound 
those keys by calling his attention to the 
discs over and over again. Now the child 
observes these bright colors and habitually 
strikes these keys and no others. By re- 
peatedly sounding A on his violin the 
father is reinforcing the pitch the child 
gets on the piano, and he hopes by this 
experiment to develop in the child the 
sense of absolute pitch. 

In this materialistic and money-mad age 
it is a surprise and a delight to get a letter 
from a young man, in Ohio, who is at 
present holding a responsible position but 
who writes that “ever since my High 
School days I have had a desire to’ teach 
public school music, but have not been 
able financially to study. However, it is 
different now.’ He goes on to state that 
with his present position, and by exercis- 
ing economy within the next two years, he 
can realize his ambition. He feels that 
he “can make a success of public school 
music, because I believe music is my call- 
ing and that this is the branch | have al- 
ways wanted to follow.” His only fear is 
that he may be “to old to enter the field.” 
He has studied the piano for several years 
so he is not without a foundation. He 
seeks advice (which has been given him 
with pleasure) upon recommended read- 
ing and study during this period of waiting. 

The excerpts from his letter are pub- 
lished merely to show that large class of 
pessimists who believe that the days of 
ideals have past that we still have young 
people who deliberately choose to take for 


’ (Continued on page 796) 
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‘The Easy Way 
to Get More Pupils 
Teach Piano the Melody Way 


Parents readily accept Melody Way as a great 
improvement in piano instruction for beginners. 

Parents, teacher and pupils profit by this method 
of teaching a whole class at once. Children enjoy 
the simple melodies taught from the start. They 


advance fast, become enthusiastic, and tell their 
playmates who also enroll. 
pupils. 
lesson, 


The teacher gets more 
A dozen families share the cost of each 


Times are changing. 
Teachers who recognize 
this fact gain prestige 
in their communities. 
The Melody Way is 
regarded everywhere as 
a step in the direction 
of progress. Classes 
are easily organized and 


Now Taught 
the 
Melody Way 


W. Otto Miessner 
has applied the 
Melody Way to 


violin instruction, 
using the same taught by this delight- 
fundamentals of tic. y 5 


ful method. Mail the 
coupon for full infor- 
mation. 


Miessner Institute of Music 
441 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 


this phenomenally 
successful method. 


Complete course of 
lessons now avail- 
able. Send coupon 
for full details. 


Miessner Institute of Music, 
441 Broadway, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Please send details about 


(J Melody Way to Play the Piano 
(0 Melody Way.to Play the Violin 
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Awards for 
Original Works of Pxtusic 


by Composers of American Citizenship 


*D 


TO BE PRESENTED BY THE 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPANY, CAMDEN, N. J. 


*eD 


To encourage the art of musical composition in the United States, the Victor Talking 
Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey, is offering awards for original works of music 
by American composers. 


Award Symphonic 


Recocnizinc a clear division among the ideals of American composers, the awards are 
| offered for two distinct classes of composition. Twenty-Five Thousand Dollars ($25,000) is to 
be awarded for the best work of symphonic type—not hitherto published or performed in 
| public—in any form which the composer may employ or develop, within the playing scope of 
the full symphony orchestra. Complete scores, as well as piano scores, must be submitted. 
The work may be of any length. 


Awards Popular 


In addition, awards of Ten and Five Thousand Dollars, each, are offered: Ten Thousand 
($10,000) for the best, and Five Thousand ($5,000) for the next best concert composition with- 
in the playing scope of the American dance, jazz, or popular concert orchestra, not hitherto 
published or performed in public. Complete scores are preferred but the judges will accept 
piano scores. The work may be of any length. : 

Tue competition is open only to composers of American citizenship. Manuscripts submitted 
by those not within this classification will not be considered. Proof of citizenship of the 
United States of America must be adduced if called for. 

First public announcement of the competition was made on May 28, 1928. 

Tue closing date in the symphonic competition is May 28, 1929. Manuscripts postmarked 
after midnight on May 28th will not be considered. The award will be announced on October 
3, 1929. 

Tue closing date in the popular competition is October 29, 1928. Manuscripts postmarked 
after midnight of October 29th will not be considered. The awards will be announced on 
Friday, December 28, 1928. 


No restrictions are imposed on the number of compositions which any one composer may 
submit. 

Distinguished Judges 

In the symphonic competition, the judges are Mme. Olga Samasoff, and the Messrs. Ru- 
dolph Ganz, Serge Koussevitzky, Frederick Stock and Leopold Stokowski. 

Tue judges in the popular competition will be selected and announced at a later date. 

Tue Victor Talking Machine Company reserves, on every manuscript submitted, prior 
rights to first two public performances; first recording rights and first broadcasting rights. On 
winning manuscripts Victor reserves rights on public performances and on all recording and 
broadcasting, for a period of six months, to date from the announcement of the awards. The 
Victor Company, in turn, agrees to pay the usual publisher's royalty for recording rights to 
the publisher controlling the copyright. Therefore, contestants under contract to music 
publishers must, on request, furnish to the Victor Talking Machine Company releases bring- 
ing their compositions within the above stipulations. 

To insure the transmittal to the public of valid and meritorious works of music, the judges 
may withhold all awards, if the works submitted are, in their opinion, inadequate in concep- 
tion or execution. In such case, the judges will award the prize money to some project de- 
voted to the development of creative musical work in America. 


Directions for Submitting Manuscripts 


Manuscripts in the symphonic competition must be addressed as follows: Editor Sym- 

phonic Contest, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

Manuscriets in the popular competition must be addressed as follows: Editor Popular 

Contest, Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J. 

(a) Each manuscript must be marked at the top of the first page or on the cover with a dis- 
tinguishing title, or motto, and the name of the competition in which it is entered. 

(b) Neither the composer’s name, address, nor any other indication of his identity should 
appear on the manuscript. 

(c) The composer’s name and address must be enclosed, together with a copy of the title or 
motto on the manuscript, in a separate sealed envelope, which must accompany this manu- 
script. This envelope willremain in the custody of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
until after the awards of the judges, who will identify only by their titles, or mottoes, the 
works submitted to them. 

(d) Manuscripts must be sent by first-class, sealed, registered mail, and return receipts should 
be asked by the senders from the Post Office authorities, 

(e) The Victor Talking Machine Company assumes no risk or responsibility in handling the 
compositions submitted, although every care will be exercised to safeguard against loss 
in transmitting the manuscripts to the judges. 

(f) No manuscript will be returned until after the award has been announced. When the 
award has been announced, the Victor Talking Machine Company will return the manu- 
scripts to the contestants, on receipt of their written request and correct address at that 
time. The manuscripts will be returned by registered mail at the expense of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company. Exceptions to this regulation are noted under Paragraphs 
(g) and ‘‘Distinguished Judges.” 

(g) Composers wishing to withdraw their manuscripts from the competition, however, may 
do so on request to the Victor Talking Machine Company before the closing date. 

(h) Submission of a manuscript in either competition shall be construed as evidence of the 
composer’s acceptance of all conditions of the competition. 

(i) The Victor Talking Machine Company reserves the right to disqualify and return any 
manuscript which is not submitted in full compliance with all rules of the competition. 

Tue composer by the submission of his manuscript agrees that the decision of the judges 
shall be binding and final, and that no appeal may be taken therefrom. 

No employee of the Victor Talking Machine Company shall have the right to enter the 
competition. An employee is defined as one who regularly receives a salary and is listed on 
the payroll of the Victor Talking Machine Companys 
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France? 


of an orchestra? 


time? 


8. What is a Fanfare? 


point of perfection? 


reception room reading table, 


me 


(an You Gell? 


1. What musical form did Wagner create? 


4. What is meant by an accidental or chromatic tone? 
5. What is the official title of the leader of the first violins 


6. A dot placed after a note receives how much value in 


Save these questions and answers as they appear in each issue of Tus Erupz M 
after month, and you will have fine entertainment material when you are host to 
friends. Teachers can make a scrap book of them for the benefit of early pupils or others who sit by the 


a 
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2. What is meant by enharmonic? 
. What was the first American opera to be produced in 


7. For how many generations was the Bach family influ- 
ential in the musical profession ? 


9. Where are the half-steps in a major-scale? 
. What composer carried the piano sonata to its highest 


TURN TO PAGE 796 AND CHECK UP YOUR ANSWERS. 


ic Macazins month 
group of music loving 
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Mastering Irregular Rhythms 


By G. BROWNSON 


Sucu irregular rhythm as two against 
three, three against four, and so forth, 
may be mastered in the following way: 

For illustration the Fantaisie Im- 
promptu in C-sharp minor, by Chopin, 
may be used, its rhythm being three 
against four. The correct division is: 


Ex.1 


sco ds. Co! 


25308 4. 0 (647) eo mo: 1h 


The beat is divided into six parts, thus 
leaving only two of the seven notes to be 
played simultaneously (the first of each 
hand). 

We shall now proceed to measure eight. 


Ex.2 


The only time that two notes are struck 
together is on the first division of the first 
beat. There being four beats to the 
measure, the fingers will strike together 
four times. We shall now begin the task 
of playing the hands together. The met- 
ronome is set at a comfortable rate, one 
tick for each beat. If no metronome is 


available we count 1-2-3-4, but begin a f 
measure before playing to insure stez 
counting. We now play measure ei 
with both hands together. 

The only aim at this stage is to play 
notes (indicated by a line in Ex. 2) sim 
taneously with the tick of the metrono: 
thus keeping perfect time. 

We repeat this until it can be done w 
ease. Next we try to smooth out 
right hand only. There may be sud 
rushes or pauses in the left hand but 
ways the first notes are played togetl 
with the tick of the metronome, thus p 
serving time and rhythm in the ri, 
hand and time at least in the left. 

When this can be played with ease, - 
right hand playing almost unconsciou 
except for the conscious striking of 
first note of the right hand with the f 
note of the beat in the left hand, all t 
remains to be done is to smooth out 
left hand. As the first of each beat 
being played in perfect time, it should : 
be difficult to play the two remain 
notes, if we listen intently and almost f 
get the right hand. 

In playing the Fantasie Impromptu it 
better to reverse the order of proced 
and smooth out the left hand first on | 
count of the sixteenth rest, causing | 
right hand to begin slightly before | 
second note of the left hand. This 
difficult to play smoothly if the left ha 
is uneven. 


Page Gurning for the Pianist 


By PAULINE HALL PITTENGER 


More of less disastrous experience in 
page turning has been the lot of all pian-‘ 
ists, whether engaged in solo work, in ac- 
companying or in playing in an orchestra, 

In order to eliminate much uneasiness 
and embarrassment, the following method 
of treating the pages will prove of in- 
estimable value. Cut the first turning page 
straight across the bottom as close to the 
last score as possible without clipping any 
notes. Now cut the next page back the 


same way, only not quite so far. K 
cutting in this manner until the very 1 
page is reached. Next turn up each ¢ 
ner a little to allow a complete separat 
of pages. Then you will experience 
difficulty in turning and will never tt 
two pages at once. , 

This method is especially helpful - 
those playing over the radio as it eli 
nates all noise and assures a good p 
formance. 
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¥8THE LONELY TASK 


Every art, every science, has its passtonate seekers of perfec- 
tion——men consecrated to the lonely task. An achievement 
Jar beyond the understanding of the crowd is the goal 
toward which their whole endeavor is shaped. They 
will never be known of the multitude. They do 


not desire it. Their message is for the few. 


& 


AVY is not incongruous to say that the Mason 
& Hamlin Piano is the product of just such 
devotion to an ideal. Back of this thing of wood 
and wire and ivory is a concept of art as pure 


and lofty as has been brought to the creation 


of any other masterpiece. But entire under- 


standing of this is possible only to the few. The exquisite secret is 
fully told only to the true musician’s ear—when the keys of the 
Mason & Hamlin speak under his delighted fingers. 


It is obvious that the makers of the Mason & Hamlin must make fewer 


pianos than other manufacturers. The price of the Mason & Hamlin is, 
of necessity, higher than that of any other piano. Few, therefore, will 
| ever possess this supreme instrument. But in the patronage of these 
few, whose selection is 


4 based on their own sure Hlason & famlin 


knowledge and appre- 


BOSTON + NEWYORK 
ciation, the makers of 


the Mason & Hamlin 
; An initial payment of 10% will place a Mason 8 Hamlin in your home. 
find their reward, Salons in principal cities 


$1,650 to $3,000 Period Models to $22,500 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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A Sound Musical Education 
Must be Based Upon a 
Strong Steel-Like Structure 
or Educational Skeleton 


THE STANDARD GRADED 


COURSE OF STUDIES 
FOR THE PIANOFORTE 


has been the steel-like frame-work upon 
which the training of millions of ex- 
cellent piano students has been founded. 


It is not a desultory guess work but a 
substantial, carefully graded series of the 
best material that the finest teachers of 
the entire world have found the most 
useful as a strong “backbone” for a 
modern, thorough musical education. 
The course is re-edited, revised, re- 
formed, “reborn” constantly. Like the 
“Encyclopedia Britannica” it is never 
permitted to grow old. 


Ten Grades (10 Vols.) Price $1 each 


For very small children, ''Music 
Play for Every Day,’ the wonder 
first instruction book, may be used 
as an introduction, PRICE, $1.25. 


THE SOLID STEEL 
STRUCTURE OF SUCCESS 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


Music Publishers and Dealers—Everything in Music Publications 


Ns 


NEW CHRISTMAS 


SACRED SONG 
HARKER, F. FLAXINGTON. 


Christmas Cradle Hymn. 


High or Medium and Low (Two Keys) 
CHORAL MUSIC 


Mixed Voices, Sacred 


BARNES, EDWARD SHIPPEN, 
When Christ Was Born of Mary Free. 
adapted from Old French Melody.) (Octavo 7300) 


JEWELL, LUCINA. All My Heart This Night 
(With Soprano Solo.) 


Hark! 
(Octavo 7302) 


Women’s Voices, Sacred 


TREHARNE, BRYCESON. The Christ-Child. 
(With Soprano Solo.) (Octavo 7298) 


OPERETTA 


The Toy-Shop. Musical Play in Three Acts 


Rejoices. 


HUERTER, CHARLES. 
Those Holy Voices. 


RICH, GLADYS. 


A tuneful and. vivacious Christmas operetta, 
dramatically interesting and musically attractive. 
The clever libretto, by Phyllis McGinley, is prettily 
developed; the bright, melodious music, with its 
stirring rhythms, is well written, yet easy to sing 
and play. Many and varied opportunities are pro- 
vided for the exercise of dramatic and pantomimic 


ability and comedy. 


The cast of characters is elastic, calling for twenty 
children or stretching to admit fifty or more. 

The action takes place in a toy-shop, the shelves 
of which are filled with dolls and toys of all kinds. 


G. SCHIRMER, Inc. 


3 East 43rd Street, New York 


(See other SCHIRMER advertisements 
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Gwo (Centers in Piano Playing ~- 
By Mary T. FoLta 


AN arpeggio passage of both black and 
white keys is quite difficult. Some of the 
tones persist in remaining indistinct and 
others are entirely missed; just a few are 
clear and sparkling. 

A point well worth remembering is that 
the center of the finger must strike the 
center of the key. If you strike the key 
with the edge of the finger, not only the 
finger becomes sore, but also the tone 
is not as loud as the one struck with the 
center of the finger. Moreover, by having 
the two centers meet, the tone produced 
is richer in quality. Also, the strain on 
the finger is reduced. 

If. the center of the finger tip is used 
there is a balance, and where there is 
balance there is no strain. In all playing, 
scale work or otherwise, always insist 
in striking the center of the key with the 
center of the finger-tip. 

Ti the hand is physically defective, in 
so far as the fourth finger curves towards 
the third instead of pointing straight out, 
it can be cured to a great extent by 
practice. 


Practice very slowly the following: 


CDEFG GEE 

Sur ere sa 13 3 4 5} Left Hand 
CDEF Gs Gee 

Pees aes oT, 3 2 if Right Hand 


Take each hand separately. When the 
fourth finger is to strike, watch carefully 
that it strikes in the center. ‘ 

Another good exercise is to hold C-E 
with 5-3 fingers and let the fourth finger 
strike D, slowly, several times. This is 
for the left hand. The right hand takes 
E-G with 3-5 fingers and strikes F with 
fourth finger. Jf there is a feeling of 
strain, stop and rest. In fact, you shoul¢ 
never do a new exercise very long at < 
time. Stop frequently to rest the physica 
self, think over what you are striving for 
and note in how far you have succeeded. 

Many weaknesses in technic can_ be 
traced to just this simple fact, that the 
center of the finger-tip does not meet th 
center of the key. Balancing is the on 
thing for which to strive in piano playing 
As long as. you balance every move, s¢ 
long all is well, but lose your balance anc 
you find trouble. 


Simplifying Note-Reading 


By Outve MuLt 


First we'll take the “D’s”! Where do 
you suppose they are! Right there between 
those two long black keys, like Johnny 
between papa and mamma. Let us see 
how many we can find. Why there’s one, 
and there’s another, and another, and 
another! Now let’s try some other keys— 
the “G’s” and “A’s”. There they are, be- 
tween the three black keys, and G below 
the A. There must be ever so many of 
these, too. Let’s see if we can find them. 
Sure enough—here’s a G, and here’s an A! 
But we must go up the whole key-board to 
be sure we have not missed any. 

There is another key that we haven’t 
learned about as yet. It has a longer name 
and there is only one with just that name 
on the whole key-board. It is called “Mid- 
dle-C.”. Why should it be called that? 
Let’s count and see if it is the middle key 
on the key-board. No, because there are 
twenty-eight white keys above it and only 
twenty-three keys below it. So that can’t 
be the reason it is called “Middle-C.” 

But let us see how it looks in its other 
home, on the staff. 

Here are eleven lines and C is right 
in the middle! And the staff has been 


pulled apart a bit so that we can see ver} 
plainly that there are five lines above an 
five lines below the staff. 


Ex.1 


| @ Middle C 


These five lines above the staff are calle 
Mrs. Treble Clef and the five lines below 
Mr. Bass Clef. The Middle C is thei 
little boy. Daddy Bass Clef sings dows 
low just like your daddy. Let us listen t 
the G way on the bottom line of the ladder 
Then let us go on climbing up the rung 
of Daddy Bass Clef’s ladder. Up we go— 
G, B, D, F, A, Middle C, and then w 
come to Mamma Treble Clef’s laddet 
We go right on up—E, G, B, D. And her 


- we are right at the top of the treble clef 


After while we shall learn that the space 
between the rungs have names, too, but fo 
a while we shall look just at the lines. 

So now we know how to find Middle ¢ 
in both his houses, and we can find eve 
and ever so many other notes besides. 


©Ghe Young Beginner 


By Harotp MyNNING 


Very often the teacher experiences dif- 
ficulty when the young beginner comes to 
‘the studying of pieces. He can usually 
play the left hand or the right hand alone 
but finds the playing of both hands to- 
gether too involved. 

I have found that a good way to avoid 
this difficulty is to proceed as follows. 
Assign a half page—more or less as the 
case may be—of the new piece for the 
next lesson. In your presence let the 
pupil play over slowly and carefully each 
hand’s part alone. After he has learned 
to play them separately quite well, tell 


him that you are going to ask him t 
play over only the first measure or tw 
with both hands. This immediately bar 
ishes the fear so many young beginner 
have of playing with two hands. Fut 
thermore, it increases concentration. 

The principle reason why this manner ¢ 
approaching the difficulty of playing wit 
two hands is efficacious is that, by maste 
ing a very few measures at a time, th 
young pupil has the key which will enab! 
him to master the whole piece. Of cours 
this method is not advocated for more ac 
vanced students who are able to practic 
without supervision from the guide. 


“Music education misses its goal as a great cultural influence in a democ- 
racy when it features the special training of the exceptional talent at the 


expense of the rank and file.’ —MArsHALL BARTHOLOMEW. 
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FASCINATING PIECES FOR THE MUSICAL HOME 


aa “-< TOREST VOICES 


BALLATELLA JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 


Cantabile 
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THE LITTLE ROGUE 


SCHERZO 


RICHARD KRENTZLIN, Op. 104, No 


Brightly, with animation M.M. « 


A gay little teaching piece. Grade 3. 


108 


peter 


4 


' ya eee 


pa 


International Copyright secu 


Copyright 1925 by Theodore Presser Co. 


POMPONETTE 


72 


A typical “running (or scale) waltz?’ Grade 3. 
yP g& 


HANS SCHIC 


VALSE 


Tempo di Valse M.M.d. 


Copyright 1925 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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WILHELM ALETTER 
International Copyright secured 
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Andante espress 


! A strong melody with delicate ornamentation. 


Grade 33 
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JACQUES THIBAUD 
The international favorite 


JOSEPH SZIGETI 
Hn! Aristocrat of violinists 


ERIKA MORINI 
The sensational musical genius 


O4 triumvirate of violin mastery. Q Each with an 
individual style—but each depending upon the 
Baldwin for inspiration and support. Q Wide range of 
tone and color in every register and an action responsive 
to the most subtle intention have established the Baldwin 
as the one piano chosen by the leading artists in every 
field of music. Q What better proof of its pre-eminence for 
the studio or home of the discriminating music lover? 
q Any Baldwin dealer will gladly demonstrate. @ Grands 
$1450 up in all woods and in modern and period designs. 


THE BALDWIN PIANO COMPANY 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
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OPpporRTUNITIES 
IN THE MUSIC FIELD 


Music has always ranked high among professions. 
There 1s never an overcrowded field 
for the well trained teacher 


NTERESTING positions are open in 

Schools and Colleges calling for teachers 

with executive ability and highly spe- 
cialized training. Standardized teaching 
makes it necessary for every teacher to be 
equipped for his work. Competition is 
keen even in small communities. 


The ambitious teacher of today does not rely 
on the haphazard use of books and methods 
but chooses a definite method and with 
special preparation meets the teaching com- 
petition. 


Digging out new ideas for the betterment of 
your students, yourself, is a worrisome time- 
taking task even though you have knowledge 
of dependable sources. When you can affil- 
iate witha school recommended by thousands 
of successful teachers you may be sure that 
their confidence justifies your confidence in 
new ideas for your own work which are 
available to you. 


We put you in position to earn more and to 
prepare for bigger things. Quick advance- 


ment can be yours in the great teaching 
field. Teachers with little or long experience 
have equal chance for success. 


Raise your standard of teaching and make 
your own lessons worth more. With a Certi- 
ficate or Bachelor's Degree you can meet all 
competition. We offer high class instruction 
to you, gained in a busy experience of twenty- 
five years. Do not imagine the lessons dry, 
uninteresting and hard to learn. They con- 
tain complete, explicit instruction on every 
phase of music. No stone has been left un- 
turned to make them absolutely perfect—no 
expense spared \in any way whatever. 


Follow the example of hundreds of other 


teachers who have examined our lessons 
available to Etude readers by sending for 
Catalog today. Seeing is believing. 


WG 


University Extension Conservatory 


703 E. 41st Street Chicago, Illinois 


THE ETUDE 
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University Extension Conservatory, 703 East 41st St., Chicago, III. 
Please send me catalog, 4 lessons and full information regarding course I have marked with an X below, 


[] Students’ Piano, by Wm. H. Sherwood (] Harmony, by Rosenbecker & Protheroe [1 Violin, by Arthur Heft 

_] Teachers’ Piano, by Wm, H, Sherwood ] Advanced Composition, by H. J. Wrightson [[] Cornet, Amateur, by A. F. Weldon 

[] Voice, by George Crampton (] History of Music, by Glenn Dillard Gunn [] Cornet, Professional, by A. F. Weldon 

[] Choral Conducting, by Dr. Protheroe [] Public School Music, by Frances E. Clark [] Organ (Reed), by Frank W. Van Dusen 
() Mandolin, by Samuel Siegel [J Banjo, by F. J. Bacon 


(_] Guitar, by William Foden 
AMdres8 ns. ee GN bck oesn'e Halbemerewhele ob CHOY aecrnis Sarah ins Soe «ple « EATS hacen ean 
. «+ +6 +.Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate? .. Sjiuaisa as +s ++ 


NGRIG ex MEET E AG oye SAG oc te oe ce Be 
How long have you taught Piano?...............How many pupils have you now?......... 


Have you studied Harmony?........... .. .. Would you like to earn the Degree of Bachelor of Music?. ..........-. 0.0.5 


|| GHE Py(USICAL HOME ‘READING GABLE 
. Anything and Everything, as long as it is 
Instructive and Interesting 
Conducted by 
A. 8. GARBETT 
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hs 


_ As £verypopy knows, Handel failed as 
. opera composer, yet succeeded in ora- 
o. Perhaps the rigidity of the laws re- 
Bring, to the musical form of opera de- 
signed by Hasse and Porpora was too 
much for even his great genius. Rock- 
stro, the English musical historian, gives 
e following account of these laws. 
“The custom of the time demanded the 
ployment of six characters only—three 
women and three men—though, in cases 
of. ‘necessity, the presence of a fourth man 
was tolerated, or a woman was permitted 
ie take a man’s part. The First Woman 
(Prima Donna) was always a high sopra- 
is the second, or third, a contralto. The 
pest Man (Primo Uomo) who repre- 
sented the hero of the pieces, was of neces- 
sity. an artificial soprano, even though he 
might be destined to play the part of Her- 
is or Agamemnon. The Second Man 
M as. either an artificial soprano or a con- 
“‘tralto. The Third was sometimes a tenor ; 
“the Fourth, if present, was nearly always 
\ either a tenor or bass. But it was not at 


Pai, anasual to confine all the note parts 
| to artificial sopranos or contraltos, without 
the aid of either tenor, baritone or bass. 
“Each principal character claimed the 
right to sing an air in each of the three 
wand of the drama. The airs confided to 
“open divided into five distinct classes, 
distinguished by certain unvarying 
characteristics, though the indispensable 


en 


Re: 
Le 


All 


+), 


| Tue “Memoirs of Eugenie Schumann,” 

d laughter of Robert and Clara Schumann, 
‘contain many intimate touches that are 
‘Helightful. Eugenie remembers little of 
‘her father who died while she was very 
young. Her memories of her mother in- 
rlude the following, which reminds us that 
*yen before her marriage to Robert 
Schumann, Clara Wieck was a famous 
j dianist : 

“ “From her childhood she had been 
customed to take care of her hands. 
She was never allowed to lift any weight, 
ind had to renounce every occupation which 


re = 


Ae dei 
ee describes Madame von Bee- 


foven as a ‘handsome, slender person,’ 
ays Thayer in his biography of Bee- 
hoven, and tells of her ‘rather tall, long- 
sh face, a nose somewhat bent, and earn- 
rt eves » Caecilia Fischer could not re- 

all that she had ever seen Madame van 
thoven laugh; ‘she was always seri- 
Her life’s vicissitudes may have 
ibuted to this disposition—the early 
wf her father and of her first hus- 
and the death of her mother 
ly more than a year after her 
on 1 marriage.” 

},these troubles, of course, may be 
d the fact that her husband, the 
- of Ludwig, turned out to be a 
despotic drunkard, that she was 
a ee 


Eighteenth Century Italian Opera 


Da capo was common to them all... . 

“Each scene ended with an air of one 
or the other of these classes, but no two 
airs of the same class were ever permitted 
to succeed each other. The hero and hero- 
ine each claimed a grand scena preceded 
by an accompanied recitative and usually 
sang together in at least one duet; but 
trios and quartets were rigidly excluded, 
though the last act always terminated with 
an ensemble in which all the characters 
took part.” 

It was because of the strictness of such 
rules as these that Gluck instituted his 
celebrated reforms of opera in Paris about 
the time Handel was in London, still more 
or less abiding by them. Gluck broke 
down the tyranny of the singers over the 
composer, making his music more sub- 
servient to the emotional expressiveness of 
the drama. 

The work was all to do again, however, 
by the middle of the 19th century, when 
the singers once more dominated the stage, 
forcing composers to construct the music 
dramas in line with their needs, after the 
Italian model set by Rossini and others. 
This time it was Richard Wagner who 
crashed through the absurd conventions 
that had grown up like weeds about the 
nobler forms established by Gluck. The 
impetus of his work is felt still in our 
own day. 


et ) Clara Schumann’s Hands 


might have induced ‘the slightest stiffness ; 
she gave up the crocheting of handsome 
bedspreads, which had been a favorite 
pastime of hers during the afternoon 
tea-hour. 

“Whenever she was in the garden she 
wore gloves with the tips cut off. I never 
could help regretting the decapitation of 
handsome suédes. One of the few pieces 
of needlework which my mother ever did 
was the stitching round of the cut fingers 
of these gloves, when she would use a 
coarse needle and a very long thread.” 


Na vst Beethoven's Tylother 


the mother of nine children, six of whom 
survived and had to be somehow fed and 
clothed, and that she was tuberculous. 

Yet, says Thayer, ‘“Wegeler lays stress 
upon her piety and gentleness; her ami- 
ability and kindliness toward all her fam- 
ily appear from all reports; nevertheless, 
Fischer betrays the fact that she could be 
vehement in controversies with the other 
occupants of the house. 

“Madame von Beethoven,’ Fischer 
continues, ‘was a clever woman; she could 
give converse and reply aptly, politely 
and modestly to high and low, and for this 
reason she was much liked and respected. 
She occupied herself with sewing and 
knitting, and paid their house-rent and 


(Continued on page 805) 


Wes Jekcired 
to this 


BOY 


“Let Felix conduct”, said the violinist, 
“the has a new. coniposition of his own he 
tells me, and heré is the music.” 


A boy of nine mounted a piano bench 
to conduct a string quartet. Perhaps you 
have heard this same music, for some of 
Felix Mendelssohn’s earlier compositions 
rank among his best—and these are 
known to all the world. 


Early musical training has ever played 
a predominant part in the success of an 
overwhelming majority of composers and 


musicians. Music is your child’s birth- 
right—the way to further understanding 
of the things of life which are worthy and 
enduring. Only by actual 
training upon a pjano, the 
basic instrument of all mus- 
ical progress, can the extent 
of your child’s musical abil- 
ity be determined. 


Is there a modern piano in 
your home? 


The Wurlitzer Small Up- 
right is superbly beautiful and 


DEALERS AND B 


UPRIGHT PIANO DIVISION 
North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


_ to you 
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Book OF ETUDES 


BOYS 


For PIANO 
BY 


JOHN THOMPSON 


Price 75¢ 


JOHN T 


At last! 


is headed by. a wide-awake annotation in ‘ 
will thrill any boy. 


The aim of the book is technical development. 
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1818+Felix Mendelssohn- 
Bartholdy, aged 
nine, conducting 
a string quartet... 


rich in golden tonal qualities. Here 
at last is the perfect piano for small 
homes. Actually but 3 feet 8 inches 
high, it fits into the smallest room. 
By a scientific economy of_ space within 
the piano case, Wurlitzer now gives 
in this little instrument, a 


value which was formerly associated 


‘ only with uprights of far greater size 


Wurlitzer 
new pleasures. to 


and higher price. 
brings 
playing. 
Wurlitzer prices are as- 
toundingly low, through a 
wide range of beautiful hand- 
carved models. Convenient 
terms can always be arranged. . 
Write for a free copy of our 
booklet ‘“ br cae and 
Music.” . . .. No obligation. 


a1 TIZER 


REG. U.S. PAT.OFF 


RANCHES EVERYWHERE 


GRAND PIANO DIVISION 
DeKalb, Illinois 


© 1928 WURLITZER, 


THE CLEVEREST 


AND 


MOST TIMELY BOOK 


OF THE YEAR 


A BOOK OF ETUDES 
BOYS 


HOMPSON 


An easy (grades 1-2) study book for boy pianists. _ 
There are 15 snappy, sparkling pieces with descriptive action titles. 


Each 


‘boy language.” The chosen subjects 


It makes every student 


happy and interested in ordinarily irksome work. As the boy himself would 


say, “It’s a wow!” 


Order From Your Dealer or From 


SCHROEDER & GUNTHER, INC. 


ON APPROVAL 


Scuroeper & GuntHER, Inc. 
17 East 45th St., N. wa: 


NEW YORK 


E. O0,-1928 


Gentlemen—Kindly send on approval for Sixty days, publications mentioned above. 


(0 Check here if Supplementary Teaching Pieces are desired on approval, 
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Play in Public Yourself? 
Teach Others to Play? TF 
Play for Your Own Pleasure ? 


The volumes in the ‘‘Whole World’? Music Series are designed so as to be equally useful to professionals, teachers, students and amateur 
music lovers. Each collection comprises 256 or more pages of the finest musical material, well printed and sturdily 
bound. Be sure to look over the title-pages reproduced below, and send for the complete catalogue. 


Standard Piano Light Piano Modern Piano Recital Piano Concert Piano Piano Duets 


CONCERT PIANO PIECES | 


bese WHOLE WORLD PLAYS 


S RECITAL “Oe 
PIANO PIECES - 


17 LIGHT ~* ‘MODERN 
PIANO. PIECES if PIANO PIECES THE WHOLE WORLD : 
PLAYS 
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PLAYS <i os ee : PLAYS 
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CHILDRENS 
PIANO PIECES 
THE WHOLE WORLD PLAY 


= MODERN | 
OPERA SELECTIONS » 


7/7 DANCE MUSIC \\Y | 
| THE WHOLE WORLD | 
PLAYS 


(The WHOLE yor 
PLAYS 


Standard Violin 


Concert Violin 


MODERN 


LIGHT VIOLIN PIECES y 
VIOLIN PIECES 


VIOLIN ny ECES a THE WHOLE WORLD BANS 
eee VIOLIN 


Violin Operas 


EVID vous : a : : : THE WHOLE WORLD ; 
_ ‘ pon | RT Wy Loves \ 


5 |; i This ‘‘Whole World’’ 
; THEWHOLE WORLD : | mee §=6- Catalogue Is Sent Free 


to every music lover in the United 
States (not in Canada) on re- 
quest. It is an intensely interest- 
ing booklet, profusely illustrated, 
containing the titles, descriptions 
and complete contents of all the 
books listed above. Mail us a post- 
card to-day with your name and 
address, and the catalogue will be 
sent by return, mail. 


SCHUECION OF HORE Tey i 
ENT Y= SONGS: BY: PAMOUS, | | 

duagetr AND YODER DEEN COMPUISERS. 

PAMITSN “penta Lob || 

ADAM) RVORAK — MARZL 

| rash PONTENMLIS ® 


Every Modern Music Store in the United States Can Supply These Books 


D, APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers :: 35-39 W. 32nd St., New York Cit 
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Onty @ Buescher affords you such remarkably 


and easy results. Patented Snap-on Pads, the 
atest improvement for beauty of tone — easy to 
Ec —no more cementing. Found only on the 

uescher. Patented Automatic Octave Key — 
always positive. Perfect scale accuracy. Easiest to 
7 because of exclusive improvements. You can 


“quickly master the Buescher—then teach it. 


B LEARN PIANO TUN 


| 
| 
| 


2500 Buescher Block 


IF NOT SATISFIED. 


“Increase your Income. Young people everywhere 


want to play. Any instrument on6 days’ trial—easy 
payments to suit. Write for complete information 


and Saxophone Book. (457) 
} 
Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Elkhart, Ind. 


Here's How to Make 


\ 


Get this book—America’s 

Greatest Money-Making Op- 

, portunity. Thousands havemade 

o big money this\amazingly easy way 

._—in spare time and without experience. A ste- 

' nographer made lover $1000 in lunch hours. Mrs. 

. C. Woodward, a housewife, $800 in spare 

time, C. L. Lee, $52.50 in 2 hours, through the 
fascinating and profitable Hertel Plan. 

Investigate— Write for Free Book 

This is the opportunity of a lifetime. Christmas 

Cards are used by everyone. Hertel Cards Sellon 

Sight. Simply show wonderful samples and take 

_ orders. It is the easiest, quickest, surest way of 

ng money on earth. Weekly pay and monthly 

_ bonus checks. Write zow. The JohnA. Hertel Co., 

348W.Washington St., Dept. 5542 Chicago, Ill. 


NG 


| MAKING TRIALS 
| OF TRUE. TONE 


(— sa hs 
WE TEACH YOU THIS PROFITABLE 


PROFESSION AT HOME DURING SPARE TIME 


Sen for FREE copy of the 30th ANNIVERSARY 
EDITION of our book, “WINNING INDEPEN- 
DENCE.” Read how students master tuning with 


_, our TONE-A-PHONE and WHY our graduates 


head the profession in all parts of the world. With 
_ Bryant's patented devices, tools, charts and les- 
sons, one learns quickly and easily. Low tuition: 
easy terms. Diplomas Sed Bee an BACK 


exceptional opportunities and an ideal profession 
await you. ‘ 


BRYANT SCHOOL OF TUNING, 82 Bryant Bldg., Augusta, Mich. 
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TINDALE 
Music Filing Cabinet 
Needed by every Musician, 


Music Student, Library, 
~ School and Convent. 


Will keep your music orderly, 
protected from damage, an: 
where you can instantly 
find it. 


nl 


Send for list of 
most popular styles 


TINDALE CABINET CO. 
' 40-46 Lawrence St. 
Flushing, 


r. With or without music. Short Course, 
begin aught by Mail. No teacher required. Self 
traction © e for Advauced Pinnists. Learn 259 styles of 
ss, 684 Syncopated Effects,Blue Harmony Oriental, Chime. 
@and Cafe Jazz. Trick Endings, Clever Breaks. Space 
, Sax Slurs, Triple Bass, Wicked Harmony, Blue Obli- 
and 247 other subjects, including Kar Playivg. 133 pages 
REAL Jazz, 25,000 words. A postal brings our FREE 
offer. 


nan Piano School, 1836 W, Adams St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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\USIC PRINTERS 
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Question AND A\NSWER DeparTMENT 


Conducted By Arrnur De GuicHarp 


a NI 


NO QUESTIONS WILL BE 
ANSWERED IN “THEETUDE™ 
UNLESS ACCOMPANIED BY 
THE FULL NAME AND AD- 


A Motley Interrogation, 

. 1. What is the difference between ri- 
tard,, ritenuto and ralientando? 2. Can a 
grace-note be held? Is it proper at any time 
to play a tied note, or should a teacher in- 
sist, even in songs, that they be held .and not 
played? 3. How is the turn in the follow- 
ing measure (A) played? 


(stc.) (sic.) 


4. Why are some of the stems of notes of a 
chord turned up and others down, as in the 
following? Why are two notes of the same 
value. placed on the same line (as in B)? 
5. How is the second chord in this measure 
(C) played? 6. Why, as in “D,’ is the fin- 
gering of two notes, such as a and b, both 
marked for the thumb? 7. How are these 
trills (2) to be played? 8. What is the cor- 
rect way to play, the measure at “I”? Are 
the eighth-notes played as triplets? 9. J 
would like to know the pronunciation of the 
following terms: Allegretto, Dolce, Fine, Rite- 
nuto, Vivace, Hspressivo, Fuoco, Sforzando, 
Accelerando, Smorzando, Andantino, Scher- 
zando, Scherzo, Poco, Brillante, Spirito, For- 
gando.—Hdna, Paris, Ohio. 

A. ‘1. Musical terms are in a very chaotic 
state, having various words for the same in- 
tention where one would be more precise: 
Ritard. Is an abbreviation for ritardando, be- 
coming’ gradually slower and slower; ritenu- 
to, suddenly slower; rallentando, the ame as 


ritardando.. 2. A grace-note cannot be held 
without ceasing to be a _ grace-note; the 


teacher should not so insist, unless completely 
at variance with the composer. 3. In turns 
of this nature, with a dotted note for prin- 
cipal, make it a rule to divide the dotted 
note and the note after it into four parts, 
one part) for the principal note, one for a 
triplét.of the same value as the principal, one 
part for the return to the principal note, and 


the, fourth part for the note following the 
turn. 
Bx.2 
Played 
A 2 


b octave part. 


a inner part 


analyzed 


é “B” gives no example of stems turned 
nl ge Phe two “fs” belong to two dif- 
ferent voices or instruments playing the 
same note on the same beat (see B). Per- 
haps the chord F-D-F should have the stem 
up and the low second F, the stem down? 
5. The second chord in “Cc” is played as 
written; that is d-g (quarter-note), b, zy 
lowed by the quarter-note f, on the = 
part: of the beat (see G). 6... The. “a _ 
“bp” are played with the same finger (thumb) 


always mention THE ETUDE. 


it 


anal iit 


cc 


DRESS OF THB INQUIRER. 
ONLY INITIALS, OR PSEUDO* 
NYM GIVEN, WILL BE PUB- 
LISHED WITH QUESTION 


because the stretch from “b’’ with the sec- 
ond finger to upper ‘a’ is too difficult (see 
D). 7. Play the trills as shown at “RH.” 
eighth-notes are just eighth-notes, 
played evenly, six counts in the three-four 
measvie. The way the notes are printed (in 
order to keep the movement of the parts in 
their relative order) may seem at first some- 
what confusing, but the stems up and the 
stems down indicate plainly the progression 
of the parts (see F.) The notes on the beats 
are played together. 9. Allegretto, Ahl-lay- 
gret’-to (the stress on the “gretto’”’) ; Dolce, 
Dol’chay; I’ine, Fee’nay; Ritenuto, Ree-tay- 
noo’-toe; Vivace, Vee-vah’chay; Hspressivo, 
Hs-press-see’vyo ; Fuoco, Foo-o’co; Sforzando, 
Sfor-tsahn’-do; Accelerando, Aht-chel-er-ahn’- 
do; .Smorzando, Smor-tsahn’-do; Andantino, 
Ahn-dahn-tee’-no; ~Scherzando, Sker-tsahn’- 
do; Scherzo, Sker’-tso; Poco, Po’-co; Bril- 
tante, Bril-lahn’-tay; Spirito, Spee’-ree-to; 
Forzando, For-tsahn’-do. 


Q. May I ask-you to explain the follow- 
ing: 4 } = st rinsfe. 


2. Please explain the acciaccatura signs 


Ex.1 
é 2 
and tell how they are used. 3. Should this 


chord be played with the accent on O only 
or on the whole chord? 


Ex. 2 
A 


2 Ss 


4. Why are the three cadences enclosed not 
good offertory cadences? _ 5. It seems that 1 
have no success as a composer; still it is a 
pleasure to me to compose. What is lacking, 
inspiration or scholarship? To have no one 
here who can advise me on the subject makes 
me feel at a loss. Will you please give me 
your frank, honest opjpion? Good or bad, 
it will be welcome—Y. C. T., Rensselaer, 
Indiana. 


A. 1. The sign 4 ealls for a silent pause 


of relatively short duration. The perpen- 
dicular waved line indicates that the chord 
which follows it must be played arpeggio. 
The sign => is termed an accent and the 
note or chord to which it is applied should 
be stressed more strongly; the abbreviations 
sf. (sforzando, with force) and rinsfz. (rins- 


forzando, with force) also indicate more 
stress. 2. The acciaccatura sign is just as 


you have written it; it can be placed either 
above or below its principal note. In either 
case, although it takes an accent, it has prac- 
tically no tinf® value. Indeed, in piano mu- 
sic, the best way to interpret it is to play 
the acciaccatura and its principal note simul- 
taneously, releasing the acciaccatura tmme- 
diately and sustaining only the principal 
note. It is played with the accompanying 
bass-note, if there be one. 3. Accent the 
whole chord. For these and other signs and 
abbreviations of musical terms you_ should 
procure a small pocket dictionary. There is 
a good one by. Clarke, obtainable at any 
music store. 4 and 5. Want of space will not 
permit any detailed consideration of the 
cadenees you give. Let it be said very 
briefly that you have divined the answer: 
they are lacking in “scholarship.” They 
ceive evidence of native inspiration and taste, 
but show you are quite untutored in the 
crammar of music. For the good that may 
be seen in your music, I would advise you 
to study very assiduously the grammar of 
musical composition (harmony, counterpoint 
and kindred subjects) under a good teacher. 


Lists of Orchestral and Band Instru- 
ments. 

Q. In connection with my teaching I need 
complete lists of both orchestral and band 
instruments. Will you kindly supply me with 
the information? Also, could I get a picture 
of a large symphony orchestra? If not, could 
you tell me how the instruments are ar- 
ranged?—K. M. S., Walker, Ontario. 

A. The Classical Orchestra is composed 
of : wood-wind, consisting of 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 
2 clarinets, 2 bassoons (in a few instances 
also of a piccolo and a contrafagotto) ; brass- 
wind, consisting of 2 or 4 horns, 2 or 3 trum- 
yets, 8 trombenes; percussion, consisting of 
5 or 8 kettle-drums Faieo, in-some Beethoven 
works, big drum, triangle, cymbals) ; strings, 
consisting of 1st and 2nd violins, violas, 
violoncellos and double-basses (their, number 


(Continued on page 789) 
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WHITE TEETH 


STILL 


Pyorrhea robs them 


This foe ignores the teeth. It at- 
tacks gums that are neglected. And 
its toll is 4 out of 5 after forty and 
thousands younger. So for your 
own protection use Forhan’s for the 
Gums daily. 

This dentifrice keeps teeth white 
and clean and protects them against 
acids which cause decay. Moreover, 
if used regularly and in time, it helps 
to firm gumsand keep them healthy. 
Pyorrhea seldom attacks healthy 
gums. 

Make Forhan’s your daily morn- 
ingand night habit. Geta tube from 
your druggist, today... 35c and 60c 


Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhan’s for the 


YOUR TEETH ARE ONLY AS HEALTHY AS YOUR GUMS 


FWUR LASH Beautifies 
(Not a Cosmetic) Your Eyes 


Gives lashes natural upward curve, Eyes look larger—bright 
eyes brighter, soft eyes softer. No heat or cosmetics. Apply 
a gentle pressure an instant with soft rubber pads. Handles in 
Apple Green, Baby Blue, Lavender, Cherry, Old Rose, Ivory. 
Department, drug stores, beauty shops or direct; Send $1 or 
pay postman. Guaranteed. The Kurlash Co., Inc., 57 En- 
gineering Building, Rochester, New York. 


So SAFE and EASY nowtoEND 


Y HAIR 


try this new way at 


FREE TRIAL OFFER oreeT Ai iie or de 


partment 6 res—or direct. Write today for particulars. Special wit 
rial Guarantee Offer and attractive FREE booklet. Act NOW 


RAY LABORATORIES, 648 N. Michigan, Dept. 977, Chicago 


Kill Hair Root} 


My method is the only way to prevent the hair from growe 
ing again. Easy, painless, harmless. No scars. Booklet 
free. Write today enclosing 3 red stamps. We teach Beaut: 

Culture. D J. Mahler, 140-A Mahler Park, Providence, R. I. 


Win This $250 
Phonograph! 


No expense or 
obligation to you! 


See Pace 805 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 
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SIGHT READING 


SOME SECRETS OF 
READING AT SIGHT 
By J. W. EDMONDS 


HOW TO BECOME A 
GOOD SIGHT READER 
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ACCOMPANY , 


ART AND COMMON-SENSE 
IN ACCOMPANYING 
By CHARLES GILBERT SPROSS 
HOW TO PLAY AN ARTISTIC 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT 
By FRANK LA FORGE 


EDUCATIONAL BOOKLETS 
FOR PIANISTS 


How to Develop Staccato Touch, 

Tobias Matthay 

How to Prepare for Playing in Concerts, 

Mark Hambourg 

Nerve Control in Piano Playing, 

Maurits Leefson 

How to Accompany...... Spross and LaForge 
contains “Art and Common Sense in Ac 
companying”’ by Charles Gilbert Spross and 
“How to Play an Artistic Piano Accompani- 
ment” by Frank LaForge. 

How to Study Chopin. Kleczynski and Philipp 
contains “How to Study Chopin’? by Jean 
Kleczynski and ‘‘The Etudes of Chopin and 
How they Ought to be Practiced” by I. 
Philipp. 

Getting Rid of Nervousness in Public, 

Clara Clemens 

Adult Beginners in Music...Camil Van Hulse 

Sight Reading......... Edmonds and Sherman 
contains “Some Secrets of Reading at 
Sight” by J. W. Edmonds, and “How to 
Become a Good Sight Reader” by Carol 
Sherman. : 

A Practical Method of Memorizing, 

William Roberts Tilford 


°CELLO 

Tone Secrets in ’Cello Playing..Hans Kindler 
CHORAL 

How to Organize a Community Chorus, : 

Arthur Nevin 

VIOLIN 

The Violin Student’s Fundamentals... .Sevcik 
VOCAL 


How to Interpret a Song.Sir George Henschel 
The Secret of Caruso’s Glorious Voice, 
Henry T. Finck 
How to Get a Start in Chautauqua.Clay Smith 
A Christmas Festival of Peace, Music and 
Good Cheer .sescvviserccrcces A. J, Eastman 


COMPOSITION 


Steps in Learning to Compose, 
James H. Rogers 


MUSIC TEACHER HELPS 


Children’s Music Party, 
ae Pi Beliveti Browne Kilner 


How to Conduct a Music Memory Contest, 


Will H. Mayer 
OPERA 


Carmen—Reading with Music | 
Lohengrin—Reading with Music 


and Other Musical Subjects. 
Added Later. 


AEX gram Material, Master Advice on Special Technical Phases of Music, Success Pointers, 
See Titles Below of Those Now Ready — Others to be 


Only 25 cents Each 


ADD TO YOUR MUSICAL INFORMATION AND MUSICAL 
ENJOYMENT—SEND NOW FOR THOSE YOU WANT 


ACTUAL SIZE 
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IGNACE JAN 
PADEREWSKI 


A SHORT 
BIOGRAPHY 


BY 
JAMES FRANCIS COOKE 
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Valuable Advice, Helpful Information 
and Interesting Reading for Music 


Students, Music Teachers, Other Active 
Music Workers and All Lovers of 
Music Will be Found in 


THE ETUDE MUSICAL 
BOOKLET LIBRARY 


oc A Newly Launched Series of Booklets Embracing Biographies of Musical Masters, Pro- 


THE CHILDREN'S 
MUSIC PARTY 


CLUB ENTERTAINMENTS 
AND 


HOW TO GIVE THEM. 


BY 
MRS, KENNETH L. WALDRON 
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BAND 


How to Organize a Boys’ High School 
Band)... aewesee aleelernteinnte . W. Wainwright 

What Every Music Lover Should Know 
About the Band......,...John Philip Sousa 


GENERAL 


The Power of Music.............M. Felicitas 


Indian Music... Lieurance, Nevin and Cadman 
contains “The Musical Soul of the Ameri- 
can Indian’ by Thurlow Lieurance; “Im- 
pressions of Indian Music as Heard in the 
Woods, Prairies, Mountains.and Wig- - 
wams” by Arthur Nevin and “The Ameri- 
can Indian’s Music Idealized” by Charles 
Wakefield Cadman, 


Music for Weddings....,.. Edwin Hall Pierce 
How to Organize a Music Club in Your 
Community’ 5.0.00 ene Clara Barnes Abbott 


Fascinating Club Entertainments and How 
to Give Them,...Mrs, Kenneth L. Waldron 


BIOGRAPHIES 


Johann Sebastian Bach.James Francis Cooke 
Ludwig van Beethoven.James Francis Cooke 


Hector Berlioz......... ames Francis Cooke 
Johannes Brahms....... ames Francis Cooke 
Frederic Chopin........ ames Francis Cooke 


Claude Achille Debussy. James Francis Cooke 
Christoph Willibald Ritter von Gluck, 

‘ ames Francis Cooke 
Louis Moreau Gottschalk.James Francis Cooke 
Charles Francois Gounod.James Francis Cooke 
Edward Hagerup Grieg.James Francis Cooke 
George Frederick Handel.James Francis Cooke 
Franz Joseph Haydn....James Francis Cooke 
Franz (iszt.«,. 240 een James Francis Cooke 
Edward MacDowell ' Francis Cooke 
Anton Rubinstein....... Francis Cooke 
Peter Ilich Tschaikowsky. James Francis Cooke 
Ignace Jan Paderewski..James Francis Cooke 
Franz Schubert......... ames Francis Cooke 
Carl Maria von Weber..James Francis Cooke 


Tuxopore Presser Co., 1712-1714 Cuestnut Sr. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
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Enclosed find........ for which send me THE 
Erupr Musical Booklets checked. 


(Those having Accounts may have these Booklets 


charged to the Regular Monthly Account. Because of the © 


nominal price on these Booklets “On Sale” privileges do — 


not apply.) 
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R  EDITORIALS i 
he Unknown Geacher 


HE ETUDE has obtained the permis- 
sion of Dr. Henry van Dyke to reprint 
the following very beautiful tribute 

taken from an address entitled “Democratic 
Aristocracy,” delivered at William and Mary 
College, as part of the ceremonies in celebra- 
tion of the 150th Anniversary of the Phi 
Beta Kappa fraternity. 

Gradually, like an infant opening its 
dreamy eyes, the | 


recognize the lofty 
importance of the 
teacher’s rightful 


RE 
b 
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science has conclu- 
sively proven that we 
cannot inherit the ac- 
quired traits of our 
ancestors any more 
than we can inherit 
our grandfather's gold 
teeth. Therefore, we 
have, every second, 
every minute, every 


year, on and on for- 
ever,a new procession 


be . taught mentally, 
morally, physically, 
and aesthetically if 
civilization is to sur: 
vive. This enormous responsibility rests upon 
the teacher. The unknown teachers are the 
thin line of defense against anarchy, disease, 
war, crime and ruin in the making. They save 
for the nations incalculable sums of money 
that would otherwise have to be spent in 
punitive measures. 

Give us more inspired teachers in our 
schoolhouses and we will have fewer policemen 
and prisons. The teacher of good music plays 
an increasingly vital part in this great work. 


OCTOBER, 1928 


From a Copyrighted Photograph by Pirie, MacDonald 


DR. HENRY VAN DYKE 
Eminent Author and Educator 


We know of no more beautiful tribute to 
the unknown teacher than that of Dr. 
Henry van Dyke: 

“I sing the praise of the unknown teacher. 

“Great generals win campaigns, but it is the 
unknown soldier who wins the war. 

“Famous educators plan new systems of peda- 
gogy, but it is the unknown teacher who de- 
livers and guides the young. He lives in 
obscurity and con- 
tends with hardship. 
For him no trumpets 
blare, no chariots wait, 
no golden decorations 
are decreed. He 
keeps the watch along 
the borders of dark- 
ness and makes the 
attack on the trenches 
of ignorance and folly. 
Patient in his daily 
duty, he strives to con- 
quer the evil powers 
which are the enemies 
of youth. He awakens 
sleeping spirits. He 
quickens the indolent, 
encourages the eager, 
and steadies the un- 
stable. He communi 
cates his own joy in 
learning and shares 
with boys and girls 
the best treasures of his mind. He lights 
many candles which, in later years, will shine 
back to cheer him. This is his reward. 

_ “Knowledge may be gained from books; 
but the love of knowledge is transmitted 
only by personal contact. No one has de- 
served better of the republic than the 
unknown teacher. No one is more worthy 
to be enrolled in a democratic aristocracy, 
‘king of himself and servant of man- 


kind.’ ” 
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AN UNPRECEDENTED PRIZE CONTEST 
$25,000 for a symphony, $10,000 for an overture and 
$5,000 for a popular orchestral number: these prizes, an- 
nounced by the Victor Talking Machine Company, are so 
astonishing to the musical world that we cannot fail to com- 
ment upon their unusual value as a stimulus to composition. 

Only a few years ago a prize of $1,000 for a lengthy musi- 
cal work was considered enormous. An even smaller sum in- 
duced the impoverished Mascagni to compete in Italy and 
produce “Cavalleria Rusticana.” No one knows, however, 
how many other composers at that time may have been en- 
couraged to write works which were stepping stones to 
greatness. 

When $10,000 was offered as a prize for an opera, and won 
by Horatio Parker with his “Mona,” it was thought that the 
limit had certainly been reached. But here comes a contest with 
an aggregate of $40,000 in prizes. 

It has been impossible for us to make exhaustive research 
but we should say that the sum of $25,000 (the prize offered 
for-one symphony) is more than the total of the cost of all 
symphonic music written prior to the Schumann Symphony in 
B-Flat. Even Beethoven, who was unusually well off for his 
time, received only about $300.00 for one of his best-known 
symphonic works. Imagine the industry which one symphony 
created. Thousands and thousands of dollars have been paid 
to hear the “Eroica” alone. Haydn and Schubert were glad to 
get a few ducats for a masterpiece. Mozart, alas, poor Mo- 
zart, parted with his great opera, “Don Giovanni,” for about 
$45.00. Even at that it is unlikely that the publisher at the 
time made any money upon the transaction. He very probably 
lost and published the opera with the hope that he might secure 
other more salable things from the genius. 

We are heartily in sympathy with the magnificent and 
altogether unprecedented size of the prize offer made by the 
Victor Talking Machine Company. It will set the entire mu- 
sical world agog until the curiosity of finding who won the 
prize is satisfied. 

It has one phase, however, which should be the subject 
of comment. There is a danger in giving young composers the 
idea that their works have a value to be established by such a 
huge prize. As a matter of fact, as the books of all publishers 


reveal, the commercial value of the average piece, as repre- 


sented by the music buying public, is very low. The publisher 
invests his money in a great many works, expecting that the 
law of average will keep up his receipts. Often he loses badly 
with some composers. The winning piece does not appear and 
he finds himself stocked up with a number of slow-moving com- 
positions which can be interpreted only as a liability in his 
accounts. Composers, therefore, should have no false ideas 
of the value of their works. 

The details of the famous prize contest are plainly stated 
on page 726 of this issue, in the announcement of the Victor 
Company. 


CRITERIA 


HERE are, of course, certain principles, certain canons 
of taste, which in general govern the judgment of all great 
and beautiful art. The terms employed are various in the hands 
of rhetoricians, connoisseurs and eritics. In the main, however, 
they may be boiled down to 
Mass 
Cohesion 
Variety 

That is, an art work must have form and body, or mass. 

It must stick together in its parts; the parts must be in- 
terrelated, not heterogeneous: this is cohesion. 

It must have design, which distinguishes it in its parts and 
thus avoids monotony: this is variety. 

By these three important criteria, or tests of judgment, 
most of the unperishable works of the outstanding painters, 
musicians, architects and writers may be appraised. 

It is mass, cohesion and variety which make Foster’s “Old 
Kentucky Home” a masterpiece; just as these same principles 
make the Parthenon at Athens a masterpiece. Both have a dis- 


tinct form; both have remarkable cohesion and structural variety 
in design. 

The observance of these significant principles in composi- 
tion and in interpretation are interrelated. Every student and 
every teacher should grasp them firmly. 

A beautiful work of pure art has an organic nature. That 
is, in all its parts and as a whole it seems like a natural biological 
expansion of an idea germ. It is never a pig with wings or a 
swan with horns. It is sui generis, as natural and as pure in 
form and structure as a fleur de lys or an Indian emerald. 


JOLIET, MAY 26, 1928 


H AVE you heard what happened in Joliet, Illinois, on May 
26th? All night long pandemonium reigned. Automo- 
biles filled with screaming, bawling men ran the streets until 


»morning—many with long appendages of tin cans, wash-boilers 


and cow bells. Lamp-posts were knocked down and torn away. 
Signs from the fronts of stores and theaters were yanked from 
their places and carried by the crowds through the streets. 

No, it was not a jail delivery, nor a Gary labor riot, nor 
a religious war, nor a battle of Chicago bandits, nor another 
Armistice Day, nor a sudden drop in the income tax. It was 
merely this: The Joliet High School Band had just won, for the 
third time, first place in the National Band Contest, conducted 
under the auspices of the Music Supervisors’ National Confer- 
ence and the National Bureau for the Advancement of Music. 

The judges of the contest were John Philip Sousa, Edwin 
Franko Goldman, Joseph E. Maddy and Captain O’Niell, of 
Quebec. 

It is estimated that the contest cost about a half million 
dollars. The town of Modesto, California, for instance, sent 
on a most excellent band demanding an outlay of $16,000, while 


_ the Princeton, California, High School, with only 103 stu- 


dents, sent a band of unusually high standing composed of 77 
pieces. This cost the good citizens of Princeton $8,000. This, 
and the outlay for other bands, made up the huge figure 
mentioned. 

Think, however, of the enormous educational value of these 
musical pilgrimages to the pupils. The trip in many instances 
was an education in itself. 
~The prize winning bands were: 

First: Joliet High School (95 players). A. R. McAllister, 

Conductor. 

Second: Senn High School (Chicago, 110 players). 

Third: Modesto High School (California, 90 players). 

At the end there was a massed band performance with 
20,000 participants, conducted by Commander John Philip 
Sousa. The audience numbered 15,000. 

The advance of interest in orchestral and band instrument 
study has been more conspicuous in the West than in the East. 


THE ETERNAL FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH 


P ONCE DE LEON was an intrepid explorer with a fantastic 

ideal. His main difficulty was that his aim was bad. He 
was just about one.thousand miles and four centuries out of 
the way. If he had aimed for Chicago in 1928, and had found 
himself in the midst of the National Supervisors’ Conference, 
he would have discovered at last the real fountain of youth. 

Here foregathered the greatest musical assembly the world 
has known—not merely thousands of leading teachers but also 
the very pick of the youth of the land, the finest young singers 
and young instrumentalists that the high schools of America 
could produce. 

Brought together by the magic call of music, these intensely 
vital young people carried with them the true spirit of youth— 
idealism and the promise of a new and greater America to- 
morrow. ‘Their teachers were no less active and enthusiastic. 
There was a note of life and happiness and faith and hope which 
would have revived the most confirmed pessimist. 

The great orchestra and chorus, which were heard by radio 


all over the land, told America that here was the great fountain 


of the reborn soul of the new world. 


THE ETUDE 
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“Thou movest, 
song, so 
courteously, 
That unac- 


companied, 


Thou any- 


where wouldst 
dare to go. 


Vita Nuova. 


7 At the Film Theater 


ERUGIA is one of the entrancing hill 
towns, surmounting civilizations, 
Etruscan, Roman, and Mediaeval. It has, 
however, fine modern shops, hotels, and a 
very good theater. When we arrived there 
seemed to be a riot in progress. How- 
ever, this proved to be nothing but the 
_ eager crowds assaulting the box office. 
- You bought your tickets, not as the humble 
member of an orderly queue but much 
_after the manner of a football player in a 
scrimmage. In the foyer the patrons were 
_ forced to stand, as in an American mov- 
ing picture house, until the second per- 
formance. Then there was a wild rush, 
yells, curses, and cries of children, as the 
~ audience jammed its way in to the theater. 
I found the manager and told him in my 
best Italian that it was impossible to get 
y family into the theater despite the fact 
that I purchased reserved box seats. The 
sles were all filled solid with “standees.” 
, 4 advised the American queue system. He 
laughed and said that he had visited Amer- 
ic and knew all about queues but that in 
aly no audience would tolerate such a 
for a moment. “Why,” he ex- 

, “it would lead to a riot.” Since 


S 
y 
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PART II. 
By JAMEs FRANcIs Cooke 


DANTE ALEGHIERI 
THE FLOWER OF FLORENTINE CULTURE 


he had a healthy young riot every night 
who could blame him for not wanting 
more. 

When we reached our box we found one 
chair too few. This was easily settled by 
reaching over to the adjoining box and 
helping ourselves, meanwhile watching the 
ushers reprove a boy for trying to climb 
up from an aisle into the box. Did we 
find all this disagreeable? Not at all. It 
proved very delightful, when we remem- 
bered the undemonstrative and prosaic 
manner in which we had most of our lives 
seen entertainment received. Popular 
songs and dances were a part of the pro- 
gram, and the auditors were almost uncon- 
troflable. Hilarious laughter and thunder- 
ous applause seemed just below the sur- 
face of the whole auditorium and likely 
to explode at any moment. Perhaps we 
do not understand the philosophy of hav- 
ing a-good time. 


An Ancient Work 


HE CRITERIA of human enjoyment 
are as varied as the fauna and flora 
of the globe. As an instance of this we 
attended (through the courtesy of Alfredo 
Casella and Maestro Mario Castelnuovo- 


Tedesco, two outstanding modernists of 
Italy ) performance at the Pitti Gallery. 
It was given in an exquisitely beautiful 
room reserved for meetings and small con- 
certs of the highest class. Eleven huge 
Venetian glass chandeliers were suspended 
from the ceiling. The audience was bril- 
liant and cultured, discussing the artistic 
values in polyglot—now Italian, now Ger- 
man, now French, now English. It would 
be hard to gather in any art center a more 


distinguished looking group of cognos- 
centi. If you have ‘never been in the 


Pitti Palace, it would be difficult even to 
intimate the nature of the setting of this 
concert. The word “Palace” often con- 
notes age, decay and ruin in Italy. One 
fancies walls garlanded with cobwebs, bats 
flitting through gloomy cell-like rooms. 
The Pitti Palace on the contrary is 
quite the opposite. It is one of the bright- 
est and happiest places in the world. The 
priceless art collection is set in brilliant 
gold frames. Gorgeous reds, yellows and 
greens are everywhere. One leaves the 
building with a sense of exuberance and 
joy. What then was the concert we heard? 
It consisted of two works. The first was 
“L’amfiparnasso,” a harmonic comedy 
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“O Song— 
Soft, gen- 
tle, young 
and tender 
child of 
Love 

Stay not 
where mean 
and low-bred 
minds abide.”’ 


ViTA Nuova. 


(commedia armonica) by Orazio Vecchi. 
Vecchi was born at Modena in 1550 and 
died there in 1605. He was a most gifted 
composer of madrigals, and the work men- 
tioned, which was intended for produc- 
tion in cantata form, not for the stage, 
was first given in 1594, the year in which 
Peri’s “Dafne,” “the first opera” was pre- 
sented. 

The work was rendered by a splendidly 
trained choral group known as the Camer- 
ata Varesina del Madrigale. Like the 
3ible and Shakespeare, the ancient com- 
position had a strange flavor of modernity 
here and there and, withal, under the able 
baton of Romeo Bartoli it was one of the 
most delightful musical experiences we 
had had in years. 


Then a Modernist 


HEN THE pendulum swung to the 

extreme opposite end of the art. 
This was a performance of Stravinsky's 
“Le Nozze (Weddings).” This was di- 
rected with almost diabolical cleverness 
by Alfredo Casella. It was so modern 
that the interest of your editor was largely 
that of the spectator watching the tight- 
rope exhibition. How was it possible for 
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he singers to keep the key and how was 
t possible for the conductor to keep the 
yerformance from tumbling down at every 
neasure? As an exhibition of musical 
squilibrium it stood supreme. But was it 
nusic, these irrepressible discords with 
ymnly a faint shadow here and there of a 
1uman melodic cadence? The audience 
inquestionably decided enthusiastically that 
‘Le Nozze” was wonderful. I wondered 
10w many were musically capable of mak- 
ng a decision. How much of their deci- 
ion was affected by fashion, by the cult of 
he hour? Who can tell? There was a 
ime when the world tolerated, even 
rloried, in bustles and moustache cups. 
Why must Stravinsky do such an ugly 
hing? Why should such a discordant 
norbid thing be given in the joyous Pitti 
Palace? I thought of the hours and hours 
had spent at home listening to Stravin- 
ky’s “Fire Bird” music as played by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra and so wonder fully 
‘ecorded. Perhaps I don’t know a mous- 
ache cup from a masterpiece! 

Once I communed with Stravinsky over 
he glories of Bach. He even lauded the 
virtues of Czerny. Ye Gods and little 
ishes! What would Bach have to say 
ubout this tonal atrocity, “Le Nozze?” 
3ut I must be altogether wrong because a 
jumber of extremely intelligent people ap- 
lauded heartily. 


Where Tetrazzini Studied 
HE CONSERVATORY at :Florence 


has a very distinguished director. 
Ye is Baron Alberto Franchetti. His early 


sducation was Italian but later he studied 
nostly in Germany (Dresden and Mu- 
lich). His operas, “Christofor Columbo” 
und “Germania” are known in America. 
His ideals and technic are decidedly 


energy wasted in what may be 

termed desultory work. In this 
‘iumping about” from one thing to an- 
other, especially in musical endeavor, one 
can scarcely be said to arrive anywhere. 
[f a particular branch of the art is to be 
mastered, a certain amount of system, both 
in study and practice, is requisite to real 
progress in a reasonable time. 

Thus, a person who undertakes to con- 
centrate on pianoforte practice will do well 
to follow some well-defined scheme which 
will develop the needful technic. Again, 
the singer needs to consider all means to 
an end in vocal production and enunciation. 
One cannot do more than one thing well 
in a given time. 

Not that we would commend too much 
exclusiveness in study, but simply that the 
subject in hand should, for a stated period, 
demand our undivided attention. This ap- 
plies as much to the perfection of various 
kinds of executive display as to the meth- 
ods which we pursue. in delving to the 
bottom of any one phase of the calling of 
Music. 


A GREAT DEAL of time is lost and 


Not One-Sided Study 
Y THESE remarks we do not mean 


to convey that one musical topic alone 
should occupy the student's survey. An 
organist, for instance, has—if he prepare 
for a church post—to get into touch with 
choir-training; and he will be all the bet- 
ter musician if he is also a good harmonist. 
A singer, again, will find many occasions 
upon which a knowledge of pianoforte 
playing—if only at practice hours or occa- 
sionally to accompany oneself—comes in 
very usefully. The composer, moreover, 
needs to search out many avenues of musi- 
cal activity, so as to write effectively for 


— 


PONTE VECCHIO 


The “Old Bridge” leading over “The Golden Arno” connecting the two 
great picture galleries of the Uffizi. and the Pitti palaces 


Wagenerian rather than Italian, but he has 
the warmth and emotion of the South- 
land. Born in 1860 he is now at the height 
ot his artistic maturity. His appearance, 


with the erect stature and his flowing 
white beard, is as distinguished as his 


career. 

The conservatory has two hundred stu- 
dents and twenty professors. On the fac- 
ulty is the modernist Mario Castelnuovo- 
Tedesco. The institution is derived from 
several ancient musical schools and organ- 
ized in its present form about 1860. 


Among the students best known in Amer- 
ica. who studied here is Luisa Tetrazzini. 
Great attention is paid to the art of sing- 
ing. The library of the Conservatory, 
under the direction of Cavaliere Profes- 
satore Dottore Arnaldo Bonaventura, pos- 
sesses a very remarkable collection of 
books and also a museum of unusual in- 
struments. Among other things is a col- 
lection of over six thousand opera texts. 
There are autograph works of. Monte- 
verde, Rossini, Donizetti and Cherubini. 
Some of the singular things in the museum 


System in Study and Practice 


By Dr. ANNIE W. PATTERSON 


voices and instruments. But the main sub- 


ject of one’s ambitions should always be | 


foremost in the mind, and no stone left un- 
turned as long, at all events, as one is in 
the student stage; whilst the wisest among 
us would add that life itself is not long 
enough to include all we ought to know 
in our own chosen line. 


A Study Plan 


OMING to the detail of any given 

study—say, pianoforte practice—some 
regular and all-embracing scheme needs 
to be adopted, if rapid and satisfactory 
progress is the aim. A good plan is to 
draw up daily and weekly time-tables, and 
to keep to them. The very order of prac- 
tice is important. 


Possibly teachers will differ as to prac- 
tice hours, their length and division. Most 
will, however, agree that the best executive 
work is done in the morning hours, that 
is, those before noon. The mind is then 
fresh and the muscles appear to be in the 
best condition. : 

Most authorities recommend that finger- 
drill, scales and technical exercises should 
(properly proportioned to individual needs ) 
precede the practice of piece-work. The 
latter, too, needs separation into lighter and 
heavier work, the less exacting numbers 
to. be kept to the end of the practice period. 


Avoid Monotony 
I N ORDER to get variety and not weary 
the mind, nor yet the fingers, a list of 


‘ THE MUSICAL ANGELS OF DELLA ROBBIA 
From the Church of San Bernardino in Perugia 
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are the amazing collection of Stradivarius 


violins, violas and cellos; a bass viol made 
by Christofori, “the inventor of the 
piano;” and a harpsichord with shutters 


to control the volume of sound after the 


manner of a swell box in the organ. 


Recollections 


O ONE LEAVES Florence without 

regret. Its fascination is intoxicat- 
ing. While its historic interest is perhaps 
more allied with the plastic arts than with 
music, it is a dreamland for the music 
worker, and thousands go there for in- 
spiration and dream days. 

At this time the imparting of musical 
knowledge is accomplished in American 
institutions with facilities and conveniences 
often entirely unknown in Europe. Our 
faculties number the greatest musicians 
from all lands. It is my opinion that 
advancement is often far more rapid and 
quite as substantial as that to be received 
in the finest institutions abroad. Get your 
musical training in the homeland, by- all 
means; but, if you possibly can, spend 
some time in the gorgeously beautiful art 
centers of the old world, thus adding to 
your ideas, extending your musical horizon 


by contact with the teachers abroad, and-> 


learning of civilizations by living and 
working in them. Europe, at least that 
part which is sufficiently informed to know 
of American conditions, is amazed at our 
accomplishments. We witness the aston- 
ishing spectacle of students coming from 
the old world to the new for highly special- 
ized instruction, There must always be a 
friendly bond between the ancient and the 
modern. I long for a sojourn in Florence 
to work out some educational ideas and 
theories that I could never have secured 
in any other land but my blessed America. 


specified exercises and pieces may well be 
made out for each day—each of the six 
working days having its appropriate pro- 
gram. In this way, going “round the cir- 
cle’ of a repertoire aids in keeping every 
number of it as fresh in interest as possi- 
ble. Hammering away at one particular 
selection for days and weeks on end is 
unpleasant for both performers and listen- 
ers. 

Also, if the fingers are in good order, as 
the result of carefully directed technical 
work, the rest of a few days or even a 
week gives one a new impetus on returning 


to some piece that perhaps, at the mo-. 


ment, presents particular difficulties. Again, 
by means of a well-balanced plan of en- 
deavor, a great deal more work can be 
covered in a short time; whereas many 
precious hours can easily be wasted by 
rushing from one thing to another and 
giving no due attention to any one item. 

Many may think that strictly adhering 
to fixed daily plans unduly fetters the 
worker; but “one gets there” sooner and 
more surely if a reasonable scheme is 
drawn up and conscientiously adhered to 


than if work is done anyway and anyhow | 


in the hope of results that, like the horizon, 
are ever in the distance. 


Gounod’s Definition 


Charles Gounod, whose opera, “Faust,” 
is so frequently performed, has defined an 
orchestral conductor in the following apt 
manner : " 

“The conductor. of the orchestra is the 
ambassador of the master’s thought.” 

This is a highly clever description, and 


the weighty importance of the conductor's 
task becomes readily apparent therefrom. m. 


(“a 
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Another Pioneer 


NOTHER artist who became famous, 
without having played much, nor 
composed much was Adolf Henselt (1814- 
1889). Like Liszt, he created his own 
individual style of playing, but founded 
it on a rigorous legato. He attributed, 
and rightly, great importance to the 
power of stretching out the hand, and 
nvented, for his own use, most elaborate 
.for the stretch. Schumann 
He left 
wo volumes of Etudes, wherein may be 
bond interesting discoveries of touch and 
tone, His very remarkable preparatory ex- 
ercises were published in Paris (Heugel). 
Here must be mentioned also three other 
orofessors whose names were well known: 
Pierre Joseph Zimmerman (1785-1853), 
Le Couppey (1811-1887) and Marmontel 
(1816-1898). All three were indefatigable 
workers, and did much for making known 
he great compositions. 
Two artists of this period deserve 
pecial mention. The first Ferdinand 
iller (1811-1885) is today forgotten, and 
wrongly. He was a precocious virtuoso, a 
“avorite pupil of Hummel, and he impreg- 
vated himself with the marvellous powers 


| 


)fimprovisation that he found in Hummel. 
The second, Halévy, was associated Jin 
Paris with the great musicians, Cherubini, 


Rossini, Meyerbeer, Chopin, Liszt and 
Berlioz; and he made a great reputation as 
ianist ee teacher. He was the first to 
lay the Fifth Concerto of Beethoven. 
‘Certain of his compositions, his Studics 
i om for instance, are excellent. 


| i The Students’ Friend 


QTEPHEN HELLER (1815-1888), a 
pupil of Czerny, played in public but 
varely. The works of this great artist 
\pold a distinguished and very important 
‘in the literature of the piano. In 
| em we never find the clever pianistic 
rick written to show off the virtuoso. 
They are all music. They are full of little 
HHilerces of style: or of sentiment, within 
he small frame where he has attained— 
\ may safely say—perfection. Heller, 
10ugh he may derive from Mendelssohn, 
mann and Chopin, though he may 
tave affinities with them, yet always re- 
ins himself. The Nuits Blanches, 
>yomenades d’un Solitaire, Etudes, Dans 
2s Bois, Barcarolles, these are so many 
ttle masterpieces. He is a classic, in that 
e uses the old forms; but he discovered 
ew formulae, which will remain as ac- 
\uisitions to the art. He must have been, 
ce Chopin, a born pianist. As a pro- 
, he was admirable—patient, thought- 
a lly. But he taught very little. 
eodore Kullak (1818-1882), a pupil of 
hy, was also a master of great skill, 
ught much. Moszkowski, the two 
venkas, (Philipp and Xaver), Erika 
Alfred Griinfeld, were pupils of his. 
' a career of triumphs, as pianist, he 
ed in Berlin the new Academy of 
vh had a very wide influence. 
cal works of this master are 
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universally esteemed, and his “School of 
Octaves” was epoch making. 

Moritz Moszkowski (1854-1925) was a 
brilliant pianist, an eminent composer, a 


professor of the highest worth. His 
Etudes de Concert, and his charming 
Etudes de Virtuosité, his “School of 


Double Notes,” have been used throughout 
the pianistic world. 

Charles Valentin Alkan (1813-1888) was 
a solitary soul by nature, by education, 
and by his profession as artist, and life 
intensified this solitude. He devoted him- 
self to teaching at the same time that he 
was applauded as a virtuoso of the first 
tank. His music was very advanced for 
his period, was absolutely different from 


the compositions usually performed, de-: 


manded a quite new technic, and was very 
difficult of execution. It did not, there- 
fore, meet with the success which it. de- 
served. Liszt, Rubinstein and Btlow 
valued it justly; but the mass ignored it. 


He made a different school and therefore 
had to struggle against the tastes of the 
general public. His music is characterized 
by strength, grandeur and sombre mood. 
It reveals a personality vigorous, forceful, 
independent. His Etudes majeures et 
mineures, his Sonata, his songs are wholly 
original. 

The group of the chosen literary per- 
sonalities and artists who gathered about 
Chopin opened their ranks to receive 
Valentin Alkan as a brother in poetry. 
This group exercised a strong influence on 
the literary and artistic taste of the day. 
The names of Victor Hugo} Lamennais, 
Alexandre Dumas, Jules Sandeau, Balzac, 
Arg Scheffer, George Sand and Delacroix, 
show that this brilliant center belonged to 
the Romantic School and was seeking a 
new voice. The passion of Alkan for new 
methods made him welcome to these great 
artists. Chopin, who was not prodigal of 
his affections and granted to very few 


ISIDOR PHILIPP 


However, 
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back issues may be secured 


artists the favor of calling themselves his 
friends, had for Alkan high esteem and 
great friendship. The culture of beauty, a 
horror of the vulgar and banal, were a 
bond between these two chosen souls. 
After the death of Chopin, his pupils 
chose Alkan to continue the traditions of 
their lamented master (Ch. V. Alkan, 
Oéavres Completes, Cortallal, Paris). 


Some Lesser Lights 


HRISTOPH KESSLER (1800-1872) 

owed to himself alone his remarkable 
talent as virtuoso and composer. His 24 
Etudes, and Etudes, Op. 100 are still in 
general use. 

Theodore Doehler (1814-1856) was a 
virtuoso of great talent. After his first 
great success in Paris, he was held to be a 
rival of Liszt and Chopin. In London and 
St. Petersburg he met with triumphant suc- 
cess. His 50 Etudes, Op. 42 (Ricordi) 
and his 12 Etudes de Concert have some 
value. 

Knorr (1807-1861), a worthy pianist 
and pedagogue, was the first teacher in 
Germany who held that preparatory tech- 
nical exercises were important in teaching. 

Karl Reinecke (1824-1910) was an ad- 
mirable interpreter of the works of Mo- 
zart and an eminent teacher. 


Last of the Classicists 

HE WORKS of Johannes Brahms 

(1833-1897) are today classics. 
“There is a genius,” wrote Schumann, 
“As soon as he is seated at the piano he 
begins to reveal to us a marvellous realm 
and draws us unconsciously more and more 
within the magic circle.” But above all 
he was the great composer. His works 
for piano, like those of Schumann, are so 
original, so deep and noble, that the masses 
have not yet adopted them. His Varia- 
tions on a Theme of Paganini and on a 
Theme of Handel, his sonatas, concertos 
and intermezzi, all contain pianistic pages 
of rarest originality. His Fifty-one Tech- 
nical Exercises abound in ingenious combi- 
nations of rhythms and technic. 

Three illustrious virtuosi bring some 
novelties to the pianistic world—Anton 
Rubinstein (1829-1894), Hans von Bilow 
(1830-1894), Karl Tausig (1841-1871). 


The Lion of the Piano 


UBINSTEIN was, from his most 
tender years, entrusted to Villoing, an 
excellent teacher. Liszt wondered at the 
precocity of the child and advised him to 
tour England, Sweden, Denmark, Ger- 
many. Paris applauded the magical talent 
of the young artist. Being without finan- 
cial resources, Rubinstein was obliged to 
give lessons at the lowest of prices; but 
he worked assiduously. His success on 
his return to Paris was a triumph, In 
1862 he founded the Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg, assembling such professors as 
Henri Wieniawski, Dreyschock, Davidov, 
Leschetizky, Napravnik, Zaremba. 
In order to devote himself entirely to 
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““THE MARRIAGE AT CANA” 


THE ETUI 


eS AOBBO AES A EAR ORS ONE 


BY PAOLO VERONESE “= 


Reproduced Expressly for The Etude, from a Copy of the Original 


Veroneses Immortal Pilasterpiece 7 


“LES NOCES DE CANA —(THE MARRIAGE AT CANA) | ¥ 


NE of the world’s greatest masterpieces representing musical figures is 
“The Marriage at Cana” by Paolo Veronese. Paolo Veronese, whose 
real name was Paolo Caliari, was born in Verona in 1528, the son of a 
“carver of stone.” Though he did not seek honors, he often obtained them. 

In 1562, when Veronese was thirty-four years old, he was commissioned 
to paint for the refectory of the Convent of S$. Georgio Maggiore at Venice, 
the first of the great compositions on which his reputation chiefly rests. The 
subject chosen for this work (now one of the most precious treasures of the 
Louvre) was “The Marriage at Cana,” and in it the artist saw an opportunity 
for the lavish display in which he so delighted. Though it is thirty-two 
feet long and twenty-two feet high and contains more than one hundred 
figures, it was painted in but little over a year; and the master received for 
it about eight hundred dollars and his ‘“keep” while at work. 

“The Marriage at Cana” may be considered one of Veronese’s most 
representative works. Four other enormous pictures, each a Cena (banquet 
scene), were painted by him; but “The Marriage at Cana” carries the palm 
for pictures of this type. Thomas Couture, the famous painter, says of 
Veronese: “Let us speak of his method of painting. It is not that of Titian. 
I do not hesitate to say it is the painting par excellence: there is nothing 
beyond it; it is the apogee.” 

One may well apply these remarks to “The Marriage at Cana.” The 
composition as well as the painting is astonishing in its ease and in its ab- 
sence of any apparent artifice. It appears simply to happen, yet it is really 
ordered and harmonious. 

A banquet is being held in an open cortile flooded with light. Crowds 
of spectators look down upon the brilliant scene, from the cornices of the 
surrounding Renaissance buildings. 

Veronese saw no incongruity in surrounding the chief Guest and His 
Mother (these two are distinguished by faintly indicated halos) with notable 
historical characters of his own day. 


Veronese himself sits among the musicians, playing a viola da gamba; 
Tintoretto accompanies him; Titian plays the contra-basso; and Benede 
Caliari also appears. The painting is thus very interesting for students, 
it shows the contemporary instruments and their use, though they did ne 
come into being until centuries after the death of Chriss ; 

The following extract, from St. John, chapter 2, verses 1 through U 
gives the story of the marriage of Cana: 

And the third day there was a marriage in Cana of Galilee: and th 
mother of Jesus was there: 

And both Jesus was called, and his disciples, to the marriage. “a 

And when they wanted wine, the mother of Jesus saith unto him, The 
have no wine. 

Jesus saith unto her, Woman, what have I to do with thee? mine how 
1s not yet come. 

His mother saith unto the servants, Whatsoever he saith unto you, doi it 

And there were set there six waterpots of stone, after the manner oj 
the purifying of the Jews, containing two or three firkins apiece. | 

Jesus saith unto them, Fill the waterpots with water. And they fille 
them up to the brim. a 

And he saith unto them, Draw out now, and bear unto the govern 
of the feast. And they bare it. P 

When the ruler of the feast had tasted the water that was made wine, 
and knew not whence it was: (but the servants which drew the water knee v;) 
the governor of the feast called the bridegroom, : 

And saith to him, Every man at the beginning doth set forth good wine, 
and when men have well drunk, then that which is worse: but thou hast kepi 
the good wine until now. 

This beginning of miracles did Jesus in Cana of Galilee, and manifest 
forth his glory; and his disciples believed on him. 
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T IS AN INSPIRING thought that 
in the beginning God said, “Let there 
be light: and there was light”—and 
ere was music. Long before man had 
taught himself that by molding wet clay 
by using the juices of bruised seeds and 
ts he could fashion for himself his 
imitive expressions of emotions and im- 


ned to give utterance to sound—to 
isic. With song and rude instruments 
and in leapings and postures he found a 
means to give utterance to those aspira- 
ns for things higher and better than the 
nere struggle for life, its pursuits and its 
pleasures. 
In these twain, music and dancing, man 
“first discovered an outlet for those instincts 
and yearnings that marked him as a crea- 
ae above the dumb brutes—a being with 
at mysterious thing, a soul. From the 
earliest dawn of tradition music and the 
dance have been companions. It is true 
that music can be contemplated without 
dance; but dance without music—impos- 
“sible. > 
Huneker said, “Rhythm is Life: Rhythm 
is soul welded in the glowing synthesis of 
Misi and tones.” The dance is the most 
ancient and exalted expression of rhythmic 
emotions. In the beginning it was the 
_handmaid of religion. It was only later 
that it became the servant of the people. 
yeuc pipes of Pan were the prelude to the 
modern orchestra, just as the Elysian and 
Delphic mysteries were the progenitors of 
the Russian Ballet. As the handmaid of 
| religion, could we have more striking in- 
stances of the dance than those of which 
we read in the old Hebrew Ceremonies 
celebrating the rescue of the Children of 
Israel from the hosts of Pharoah. “And 
| Miriam the prophetess, the sister of Aaron, 
- took a timbrel in her hand; and all the 
women went out after her orith timbrels 
and dances.” Again we read: “And the 
servants of Achish said unto him ‘Is not 
this David the King of thé Land?’” And 
did they not sing unto one another of him 
in dances, saying, “Saul hath slain his 
| thousands and David his ten thousands?” 
‘On that most solemn of occasions, when 
the Ark of the Covenant was brought to 
Zion, “David danced before the Lord with 
‘all his might.” 


Ballet Born of Religion 


a’, THE celebration of religious fes- 
* tivais, it may be said that the ballet 
‘was born, and especially in the dances of 
‘the seasonal festivals. In the sunrise of 
history, undeveloped and __ superstitious 
er: celebrated the seasons with fes- 
ivals more or less ritual. Dressed in 
leaves, flowers, skins, sometimes masked, 
with songs and dances, with players upon 
musical instruments to accompany them, 
they enacted the changes of the seasons, 
eternal life and death struggle between 
inter and Spring, Summer and Fall. At 
st these festivals were largely agricul- 
ural; but gradually, as the Christian reli- 
on sought to gain and hold its new con- 
ts from heathen rites, they were trans- 
ed to certain feast and festival days 
as Christmas, Shrove Tuesday or 
di Gras, May Day, St. John’s Day, 
as we see even today, the Easter 
; in the Cathedral of Seville. 
Mohammedan dervishes crying 
c ax worship, with rhythmic move- 
to the sound of music, are but a 
‘of the Hebrews of old nets 
ting to the accompaniment of ‘ 
and a timbrel, a pipe and a harp.” 


e  Ghe Story of the Ballet and Its PCusic 


By Top BucHANAN GALLOWAY 
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Property of im 


Ail prophetic bands, of both Hebrews and ,went on and as man's aesthetic sense If every art is life, dance i Pais, so be- 


infidels, danced and sang against their 
enemies and against all those hostile to 
their God. The Corn, Rain, Snake and 


other seasonal and sacred dances of the 


North American 


i Indians are interesting 
survivals of 


“the handmaid of religion.” 


Art in Life 
HE EFFORTS to express the emo- 
tions in dance and music, which in the 
beginning were uncouth and crude, as time 


gradually developed, became more _har- 
monious and beautiful. Wagner said that 
“Art is the direct immediate act of life. 
As man is born of nature thus art is born 
of man; as nature is man so man is art, 
expressing best its own self.” 

Among all the arts, the scenic art alone 
possesses such material as the living man 
and alone avails itself of movement— 
movement the very essence of life—and of 
music to give it vitality, reality and poetry. 
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“THE SPECTER OF THE ROSE” 
The poem by Théophile Gautier, with costumes by Leon Bakst. 


cause it is life expressed by means of life. 
The music we hear is the expression of the 
image we see. The musician sings or 
plays music, the dancer dances music and 
cannot dance anything else. As one said, 


“He cannot ‘dance’ jealousy, grief or 
fright, but he can and must dance the 


music which expresses the feeling of jeal- 
ousy, grief or fright; and when he has 
rendered the music he will by the same 
means have rendered its contents.” As 
the old Greek Lucian said, “Consider the 
universality of the art (dancing): it 
sharpens the wits, exercises the body; it 
delights the spectator; it instructs him in 
the ‘history of bygone days while eye and 
ear are held beneath the spell of flute and 
cymbal and of graceful dance.” 


Ballet Primeval 


S FAR AS an expression of emotions 
or an interpretation of scenes, stories 
or incidents is concerned, the ballet may be 
said to have existed since time began. The 
name ballet, it is true, is comparatively 
modern, being from the Italian ballata, 
which in turn came from the Latin of the 
Christian Fathers: “Ballare et Cantare” 
—to sing as they swayed to and fro in 
their worship. Our word “ballad” is from 
the same derivation and is a suggestion of 
singing while holding hands, which custom 
is curiously preserved in the clasping of 
hands when Auld Lang Syne is sung. 
The chief elements of the ballet are 
movement, music and scenic effect—the 
last of these including costumes, scenery 
and lighting. As has been indicated, it is 
possible to dance and yet reflect no idea, 
as when a child dances for joy or exuber- 
ance of feeling but does not represent the 
joy of another. The instant that is done 


you act—you mime. We may say, there- 
fore, that all the religious or secular 
dances of the Hebrews, the Greeks, the 


Romans, the Egyptians and the barbarians 
were ballets in that they represented ideas 
or depicted stories. As a great artist said, 
“The ballet expresses the movement which 
painting and sculpture cannot.” 


First Recorded Dances 


HILE WE KNOW that dancing is 

older than the Egyptians, yet it is 
to them that we look for the first known 
records of that art; for they were among 
the first people with a civilization who en- 
couraged it. In tracing the evolution of 
the ballet, we may divide it into sacred, 
secular and theatrical. The Egyptians had 
no theatrical ballet, as they had no theater ; 
but they had the sacred, the secular, and 
their ballets were mimetic. 

Therefore, we must look to the Greeks 
for the next step in the story of the ballet, 
for they had a theater, While it is usually 
said that the drama dates from Thespis, 
in reality it was older. But in the Greek 
theater with its miming, its masks, its 
choreographic dances, we see that the bal- 
let has made a great advance, so great in- 
deed that in modern times we have seen a 
great artist of the dance, Isadora Duncan, 
try to catch the elusive secret of the 
Greek dance from figures on their vases. 


The Roman Contribution 
F WE OWE MUCH to Greece for the 
development of the modern ballet, cer- 
tainly it is to Rome that we are indebted 
for the next step—and a most important 
one—the art of pantomine; that is, the 
stage representation without the spoken 
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word, to the accompaniment of music. The 
Latin pantomine grew out of the custom, 
about the time of the first Christian Cen- 
tury or a little before, of haying lyrical 
solos sung with flute accompaniment as 
interludes between the acts of the Latin 
comedies. Words disappeared; only action 
or pantomine remained. Sometimes a 
chorus, like in the Greek drama, accom- 
panied the comedians and explained the 
different gestures; and, if more than one 
character appeared, the different characters 
in turn were described. 

Sometimes when the comedian paused or 
left the stage the story was continued by 
recitatives and instruments, and this speed- 
ily led to comedies and tragedies being told 
wholly by dancing, pantomine and music. 
Today we older ones can still remember 
the thrill ,of “Humpty Dumpty” in our 
childhood, and, in these recent years, the 
charm of “L’Enfant Prodigue” or “Sum- 
run,” 

The flute had been the original instru- 
ment to be used as an accompaniment, and 
Plyades added the lyre, the syrinx and the 
trumpet, to make an orchestra powertul 
enough to fill the great theater of Pompey. 
Someone has said that if Stravinsky were 
to read about the music of the Roman 
theater of the time of Augustus he might 
grant it little in common with the musical 
compositions of today. However other 
times, other manners—or ears; it must 
have answered the same purpose in accom- 
panying the dances; for do not Ovid and 
other Latin writers tell us of its sensuous, 
seductive influence on the audiences of that 
day? It has often been said that the plays 
of the Romans were more like operas than 
like our tragedies and comedies, 


Church Influences 

V ITH THE GRADUAL GROWTH 

in power and influence of the Chris- 
tian Church it is but natural that panto- 
mine and mime, dancing and unholy music, 
should come under its strictest ban. But 
during the first five centuries of struggle, 
the Church learned the truism of history 
that opposition to amusements and other 
personal freedom only increases the desire 
for them. So the Church realized that the 
way to accomplish its end was to translate 
the popular love of theatricals, dancing 
and music into something higher and to 
awaken public interest in Church services 
by having beautiful chorals, stately proces- 
sions with lights and gorgeous vestments 
appealing to the ear and eye. There 
evolved from these stately processions the 
ceremonial dances—a higher ballet, if you 
please. It was not difficult to change 
Roman feast days into Church festivals, 
or pagan dances to the sun and harvests 


to Christmas carols and the bonfire 
dances of St. John’s eve. Thus, during the 
growth and influence of the mediaeval 


Church, we see the inauguration and de- 
velopment of the mystery and miracle 
plays, to which alone an article could be 
devoted, showing that the arts of Euterpe 
and Terpsichore were not forgotten but 
were progressing until in 1462 King Rene 
d Anjou and Province at a fete Dien in- 
troduced at his Court a processional dance, 
or, as it was later called, an ambulatory 
ballet. These were also called entremets, 
because they were introduced between 
courses at a feast to entertain guests— 
dances accompanied by acts of devotion. 
In these days we hear much of dinner 
dances. The first one of which we have 
accurate information was given in 1489, 
by Bergonzo di Botto, a gentleman of Tor- 
tona, when he gave a great ceremonial 
feast in honor of the wedding of Galeazzo, 
Duke of Milan, with the illustrous Isabelle 
of Aragon. More properly it might be 
termed a dinner ballet, when waiters 
danced in serving the courses—a more or 
less perilous undertaking one would think 
—while mythological events were enacted 
during the feast. The success of the en- 


tertainment was instantaneous and pro- 
duced a prodigious reaction throughout all 
Italy. Cross-word puzzles or contract 
bridge in this country have not been more 
successful. So popular did these dances 
become that for more than a century every 
court in Europe had-its ballet, in which 
even the crowned heads participated. 


The French Ballet is Born 


7 as Balthasar de Beaujoyeux may be 
ascribed the fathership of the mod- 
ern ballet. Balthasar, who added de Beau- 
joyeux to his name after he came to 
France, was a famous violinist in his time; 
and he said that the eye, the ear and the 
understanding must be satisfied. Surely 


When we come to the reign of Louis 
XIV we find Le Roi Soleil strutting 
about and reciting verses in his own 
honor and glory; and in the ballet “Les 
Amants Magnifiques,” which was com- 
posed by Moliere and himself, he executed 
a solo on the guitar. 

This monarch may be termed the found- 
er of the modern ballet as seen on the 
stage; for up to this time, elaborate as the 
ballet had been in treatment and produc- 
tion, yet it was not on the stage. 

Louis XIV was but fourteen when he 
first took part in a ballet; and he con- 
tinued to do so until he was thirty. He 
not only was a participant but he also 
founded a Royal Academy of Dance and 
Music, to the existence and encouragement 
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A STAGE EFFECT OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY 


these are the requirements of the modern 
ballet. He introduced the ballet to the 
French Court where in 1581 he produced 
his “Ballet Cotnique de la Rayne.” For 
his orchestra he used oboes, flutes, cor- 
nets, trombones, Violas di Gamba, lutes, 
harps, flageolets and violins: certainly a 
sizable musical assembly. These musicians 
he separated into different groups and 
designated them to accompany some par- 
ticular character or set of characters as 
they danced. It was not until the advent 
of Italian opera and ballet that the orches- 
tra was first used in its entirety. 

The “Ballet Comique de la Rayne” (or 
Reine) was most gorgeous; the King and 
Queen and members of the court took 
part; and the entertainment was as much 
vocal and instrumental music as dancing. 

As time went on the music was more 
elaborate. In a ballet in which Louis XIII 
took part as a demon of fire, there were 
a chorus of sixty-four concealed voices 
and an orchestra of twenty-eight violins 
and fourteen lutes; in another, ninety-two 
voices and an orchestra of forty-five in- 
struments. 


of which the modern developments of both 
these arts are in a great measure due. Lulli, 
who was connected as.a teacher with this 
academy, was the first of the great com- 
* posers known to us who wrote music for 
ballets which were produced on the stage. 


The British Masques 


B Y THIS TIME the ballet had spread 
from Italy and France not only over 
Europe but also into England, as ex- 
emplified in the elaborate Masques at the 
Court of Henry VIII and his daughter 
Elizabeth. 

Women might exalt themselves at Court 
by taking part in the dances and acting, 
thought not on the public stage; but a 
little later, as they gradually began to ap-~ 
pear as actors, so they took places in 
the ballet. With that event the modern 
stage ballet may be said to have become 
an established fact. So popular did it 
become that Gumard, the French ballet 


dancer, was consulted by Marie Antoinette | 


as to dance steps; and when the dancer 
broke her arm, prayers were said at Notre 
Dame for her injured member. 


a theatrical representa or specta: 
‘the time of Lulli, practically all 
world’s great musicians have assisted, 
one poetically said, in music’s finding h 
lost sister. Theis compositions exemp 
not only the ideal codrdination of mu 
with the dance, which forms true art, but 
also, by their inherent charm and intere 
hold their place as pure symphonic ha 
mony. Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Vo 
Weber—with these, perhaps, we may 
start and then follow down the years 
through Berlioz, Chopin, Borodin, 
nod, Rubinstein, Glazounow, Tschaikoy 
sky, on to Debussy, Rimsky-Korsal 
Stravinsky, Richard Strauss and Ra 
Hardly a well-known composer of 
past two hundred years can be omitt 
from the list. Schumann, it is tr 
little thought in the fresh dawn of 
romantic genius that when he compos 
his exquisite set of pianoforte pi 
“Carnival,” it would ever be used as bal 
music. But who has not been charm 
by its adoption for that purpose by the 
Russian Ballet? Today it is rare when a 
concert program of high order is wholly 
without some selection of this form 01 
composition. Perhaps the most perfect 
ballet ever produced was “Geselle” for 
which Heine furnished the subject, Theo 
phile Gautier the scenario and Adolf 
Adam the music. ' 


Decline and Rise 


ITH THE MIDDLE of the fas 
century, from 1850 to 1870, the ba 

let seemed to suffer a decline. The public 
began to tire of its artificiality. Indeed in 
the September number, 1864, of Charle 
Dickens’ magazine, “All the Year Around,’ 
an article solemnly states: “After a lo’ 
and distinguished life, the ballet has di 
among us and gone to its grave unhonored © 
by even a slight obituary notice—dead past _ 
all galvanizing into life by the enterprise 
of opera managers.’ A little later saw a 
remarkable revival of the so-called corpse. _ 
“Black Crook,” the first of the modern 
spectacular ballets, swept France, Italy 
and even, then staid America; and this _ 
was followed in rapid succession by “Ex- 
celsior,” “Tour du Monde,” and other 
elaborate prodyctions; and in the eighties 
and nineties the Alhambra and Empire 
theaters in London aroused enthusiasm and 
world-wide fame with their ballets. Sin 
that time the whole art of the ballet hi 
been revolutionized by the Russian ani 
other schools, until today it is more pop 
lar, more wonderful, more interesting 2 
instructive than ever before. For it we) 
have had such entrancing music as Rim-) 
sky-Korsakoy’s “Scheherazade,” Strauss’ 
Legende de Joseph,’ Debussy’s ie 
and Stravinsky’s “Sacre du Printemps.” 
As long as people love poetry of motion, ay 
grace, skill and beauty, to’ delight the eye, 
we shall have the ballet in one form or 
another; and so long we shall have grez 
composers who will write ballet music 
delight the ear and the understanding 
Thus as Balthasar de Beaujoyeux sa 
three hundred and fifty years ago, t 
eye, the ear and the understanding will 1 
satisfied. 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS: ON ME 
GALLOWAY’S ARTICLE 
1. In what celebrations did the ballet 

have its birth? of 
2. What is the derivation of the wor 
“Ballet” ? 

3. What nation left the irstsrecords 01 
its dances? oF. 
4. In what manner did. the early Chr 
tian Church influence the ballet? aa 
5. When and by whom was the balle 
introduced into the French court? 
6. What nation has had the greate: 
recently reviving effect upon the ballet? 
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i» HERE ARE as many educators as 
ts there are great men, because each 
one of them influences in his own 
_ way his near as well as his far away sur- 
_ roundings. Be it negative or positive, each 
influence, knowingly or unknowingly, is 
an education. Life influences life; strength 
_ influences, strength; courage influences 
courage; willing and wanting are very 
_ often equal to fulfillment. It is, as in all 
intellectual things, conviction that forms 
‘the most important moment. 
Robert Schumann was, like other re- 
forming, instructing artists, a knowing 
educator. Out of an indignation* at the 
indecency of the musical artists and critics 
of his time over the empty, puffed-up vege- 
tation of the post-classical form which 
’ stood as a hindrance in the way of the 
4 young, there grew, in this quiet tranquil 
man, the strength to do battle. Opposition 
_ took the form not only of a firm personal 
__ position but an unreserved and often reck- 
less indignation against the feeble and the 
__ old-fashioned. It was given full sway in 
his frank and open way of stepping out 
for the youthful and for the new. His 
words borne through his own conviction 
had the value of deeds. His words never 
will be forgotten because his imploring 
and combating was done for the remaining 
-' yalues in art. 
- yalue in any artistic evolution, be it an 
evolution of epoch or of any single person. 
On the side of his writings one can see 
| the master’s artistic-educational physiog- 
~~ nomy. It has the expression of deep thor- 
~ -oughness and shows sparkling life, manly 
___ seriousness, elegant sentiment and dignified 
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'_ work. His position is erect and his out- 
1 look serious yet of great mildness. Schu- 
i \ mann never looks to the right nor to the 
| left. His strong inward call is to him a 


higher vision. Whatever he does is done 
in the service of his sacred art to which 
he is a priest. ‘ 
/ . “Poetry and music are arts of inner 
|) life,” he says. “One depends largely on 
thinking, the other, on feeling. Both work 
in the direction of educating humanity, and 
they are doing so if they are only follow- 
ing the laws of the.beautiful. The laws 
me «of the beautiful rest in the harmonic en- 
ie” When an idea 
i and form present themselves in a happy 
) and complete way as an unison, when fan- 
- tasy and intuition aid each other, when 
the expression responds to the real value 
‘and when all sources are working in har- 
mony, then the laws of the beautiful have 
been fulfilled.” Schumann asks first of all 
for “a great, deep intention and idealism 
in the work of art,” and, second, for form 
which to him need not be absolutely sta- 
 pilized. Herewith he shows himself truly 
a romantic. “Always, over form, over sub- 
' stance and idea, spirit must reign.” 


_- His Hopeful Outlook 
LJIS EDUCATIONAL principles are 
_ 4 broadminded; his severe demands on 
talents have no room for narrowminded- 
“ness; on the contrary he is wise and 
ding in fruitful instructions. To the 
is he allows every possible freedom. 
‘much as he hated “mediocre talents 
talented ‘page-fillers’,” in just that 
e did he take pains to open the way 
to protect the young men who pos- 


done in the future, 


living among us, 


enderful era 


They will always be of 


Schumann as Educator 


By Erste REpENBACHER 


in music, and that greater talents will yet 
appear.” Schumann possessed a keen sense 
of knowing the real from the artificial, 
but his principles always have been that 
nothing should be destroyed and that every 
one should receive the same opportunities. 
The good alone would then naturally sepa- 
rate itself from the bad. It is for this 
reason that the very best education was to 
him of such great importance. 

His advices were more often directed to 
the teachers than they were to the pupil. 
“Reasons for decaying music are bad 
theaters and poor teachers,” he complained. 
“Mechanical and strict teaching may bring 
quicker advances, but they have the ‘tend- 


over-careful in their simplicity, Teach 
them to make use of all new means.” To 
the young students themselves he speaks 
more forcefully and serenely, praising the 
genius. 


The Glow in the Skies 


OV OUNG PEOPLE, you have a long, 
weary road in front of you. There 
is a strange glow in the skies; if it is 
evening glow or morning glow I do not 
know. Work for the day! Work for the 
day!” This last he urges repeatedly. 

His words, even if spoken in ordinary 
conversations, are always forceful and con- 
vincing. If he wants to emphasize them 
he expresses himself in aphorisms. 
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A RARE PORTRAIT OF ROBERT SCHUMANN 


become one-sided and narrow- 
minded.” And again, “How often do you 
sin against yourselves, you teachers’ By 
imitating you are killing the bud before it 
flowers; like hawks you are pulling out 
the small birds’ feathers and preventing 
them from flying high. Guides you should 
be, and show the road to travel; but you 
should not be in the way yourselves.” 

On another occasion he said, “What is 
the use to dress an enthusiastic youth in 
a grandfather’s suit and make him smoke 
a long pipe, believing that this makes him 
settle down to reason? Let him have his 
long curls and his lovely ideas.” Then, 
again, he gives us practical suggestions. 
‘Do not give Beethoven to young folks too 
early; strengthen them first with the fresh 
and lovely Mozart.” é 

“Don’t try to advance too far; let us 
give to the young people our old classics, 
(Beethoven at that time did not yet belong 
to the old ones) but do not ask them to be 


ency to 


“Has talent the right to take the same 
freedom as does genius? Yes, but one 
loses where the other triumphs.” 

“Talents of the second order should 
keep within the forms of old; talents of 
first order should enlarge them. Only the 
genius can create freely.” 

“Mannerisms set poorly on those who 
are original, but how much more poorly on 
those who merely imitate!” 

“The misfortune with the imitator is 
that he copies only the outstanding, that 
he has not the courage to imitate the really 
beautiful or original.” 

“He who is afraid to keep his original- 
ity is in the best way to lose it.” 

“The youth very often has to forget 
again the theoretical before he can use the 
practical.” 

“Tt is not enough to have knowledge un- 
less the experience can be used in life and 
offers a hold and support.” 
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“Tt is not good if a person has acquired 
too much easiness in some things.” 

“He who can read does not confine him- 
self to the letters of the alphabet. He who 
understands Shakespeare is above ‘Robin- 
son Crusoe.’” 

“With music, it is the same as in play- 
ing checkers. The Queen (melody) has 
the greater power, but the King (har- 
mony) always gives the casting move.” 

“Without enthusiasm nothing good can 
be accomplished in art.” 

“Look around yourself in art and science, 
just as you would in life.” 


“Tell me Where you Live” 


TRANGE IS Schumann’s variation of 

the old proverb. “Tell me where you 
live, and I will tell you how you com- 
pose.” 

“The composer belongs in the great 
city where his meetings with other talents 
bring forward and double his strength.” 

The above is but a small selection from 
his writings. To the performing artists 
he also has plenty to say. Whenever he 
makes a statement his words show a ripe, 
aesthetic education and a fine, artistic sense 
for truth and elegance of feeling. It is 
for this reason that he is always eager to 
encourage a pure and noble taste for and 
pride in art. 

“Never play anything which you have 
reason to be ashamed of yourself.” 

“You must not give currency to poor 
compositions; on the contrary you must do 
whatever you can to suppress them.” 

“You should never play poor composi- 
tions, not even listen to them unless you 
are obliged to do so.” 

Schumann never tires of speaking highly 
of the beautiful and of censuring vulgar- 
ity. His musical rules for house and life 
contain many good hints and should be 
recommended to everyone who busies him- 
self with music. How much he often 
gives through a simple phrase like, “Love 
your instrument.” 


Love your Instrument 
66 HOEVER is not in love with his 

instrument will always feel that 
he lacks the perfect medium for his artis- 
tic revelation.” This is meant for the com- 
poser as well as for the performing artist. 
It is one of Schumann’s gifts to set forth, 
in a few words, spoken apparently without 
intent, more wisdom than is contained in 
many long essays. For example, in his 
excellent article about Berlioz, he says, 
“As much as he neglects details, sacrificing 
them to the entirety, yet he understands 
and knows those details very well. He 
never presses the last drop out of his 
themes, as do so many—a process which 
takes away all interest. He prefers to 
indicate wherever necessary, to suggest the 
spiritual content as did Beethoven. His 
most beautiful thoughts are said only once 
and even then incidentally.” 

Here we see plainly Schumann’s gift as 
an educator; he forces his people to think 
and shows how much it harms the artist 
if he succumbs to the idea of filing down 
too far his spirit-like fantasies. 

Schumann also knew the importance of 
imagination in education. He had a very 
lively way of speaking. He expressed 
himself in pictures whenever possible and 
made comparisons which were more or less 
delicately plastic. 

When, for example, he speaks of “pur- 
posely thrown-in lumps of accords” with 
which Berlioz produces his sometimes 
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igh-sounding effects, he plainly shows us 
hat it is an aesthetical sin to use suth 
ough methods; but he admits that even 
hose can be serviceable when used by a 
enius. Many more examples like the one 
aentioned could be added. 

How far Schumann’s work as an edtca- 
or goes nobody can say. Modern art and 
nusical artistic accomplishments of our 
resent time have taken their strength 
rom those sources. It is, for example, 
nthinkable to see present-day German art 
vithout Schumann’s personality. 


One more fact I would like to state. 
There are many people who do not know 
of Schumann’s literary works and even 
know very little of his compositions; yet 
they have profited by his educational life- 
work, This alone is certain proof of his 
eternally working strength and _ person- 
ality which, a sad circumstance, seemed to 
end so tragically during the last years of 
his life. 

3ut these influences are, in their own 
particular channels, more direct and com- 
plete than are those received from his 


musical works which, after all, show only 
a part of his greatness. In a certain way, 
indescribable to us, this influence is taken 
and accepted by his contemporaries and is 
then handed on from generation to genera- 
tion, from one people to another, becom- 
ing always greater and greater. 

Is it not so ‘with Schumann? How 
many artistic works never-to-be-forgotten 
may have received their influence through 
him? 


—Musikalisches Wochenblatt. 


LES LOSE: 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS . 
REDENBACHERS Aig GLE 


1. Why is Schumann called a “roman- 
Ho’? ‘ 

2. What constitutes the chief weakness 
of the imitator? 

3. What is an aphorism? 

4. How does Schumann contrast poetry 
end music ? 

5. What is the danger of one’s being 
“afraid of originality”? 


“Ohe Nutcracker Suite” of Wschaikowsky 


An Explanatory Analysis of this Delightful Work Heard so Frequently on the Sound Reproducing Instruments 


Typical of Tschaikowsky is the contrast- 
ng second subject, the melody beginning 
n flutes and clarinets. See Ex. 5, Septem- 
er ETUDE. 

b) Danse de la Fée Dragée. 

This dainty little piece embodies all the 
rrace of the lovely Fairy Queen. The 
lever master presents’ to our vision a 
leasing picture of the gentle fairy by 
neans of the light staccato strains on the 
elesta, to the pizzicato accompaniment of 
he strings which, in the four introductory 
neasures, usher us into the presence of 
ler gracious Majesty. The wood wind 
dds its characteristic tints to the accom- 
yaniment; the bass-clarinet, with its ro- 
nantic sombreness, combining with bass 
trings soon after the opening, adds the 
harm and beauty of its color to the tex- 
ure. This delightful number begins thus: 


E 


x.6 
Andante. non troppo 
Strings pizz. 


c) Trepak. 

After this choice tid-bit the composer 
ffers us a national morsel in the form 
»f a dashing Russian dance, the Trepak, 
vhich breaks out at its rushing, breathless 
ace (molto vivace), as if releasing long 


yent-up energies. The scurrying of danc- 
ng feet, the impetuous dash of the Slav, 
ire brought to us in this whirlwind move- 
nent vitalized by whistling flutes, explo- 
ive chords in full orchestra, and the rap 
9f tambourine. Its opening measures are 
is follows: 


Ex.7 as 
Molto viyace 
‘ Scr, 


By Victor Brart 
PART I 


(d) Danse Arabe 

But what arouses the fantastic in the 
imaginative mind of the Russian composer 
more than suggestions of the Orient—that 
realm of mystic and exotic romanticism? 
Into what language could the atmosphere, 
the introspective languor, the whole spirit 
of the Eastern world, with its peculiar and 
compelling charm, translate itself more 
fascinatingly. than that of music? 

Like his compatriots, Glinka, Rimsky- 
Korsakoff and others, Tschaikowsky falls 
under its spell and unfolds before us a 
vivid picture of life along the Eastern and 
Southern shores of the Mediterranean in 
its most typical colors. How vividly. the 
Arab, in his squatting posture, droning 
away a continuously repeated figure on his 
rabab (an Oriental cello) is brought to 
mind by the basso ostinato—a figure, or 
series of notes, ‘‘obstinately” repeating it- 
self in the bass—that underlies this pic- 
turesque number! Throughout the greater 
portion of this piece this figure is assigned 
to violas and celli, later shared by second 
violins, to the sustained drone of double- 
basses. 

What happier choice of instruments 
could the composer have made than that 
of allotting the intonation of the solemn, 
half melancholy melody of the introduc- 
tion which begins like an invocation to 
the clarinet in its chalumeauw register? 
This designation (the lower section of the 
clarinet’s range) points to the family name 
of chalumeau, shawms, in German—Schal- 
ney, all from the Latin calamus, a reed, 
from which the clarinet, like its sister and 
brother instruments, the oboe and the 
bassoon, respectively, are descended. No 
composer has employed the rich, deep tone 
color of this range of the most dramatic 
of wood-wind instruments more effectively 
than the composer of the “Pathetic,’ as 
everyone familiar with his scores will 
recall in the introduction to its predecessor, 
his “Fifth Symphony.’ Our Example 8, 
which here follows, presents the opening 
measures of this fascinating introduction: 


Ex.8 P 
This measure re- ae ae 
peated three times. a 


Hereupon muted violins in thirds sing the 
somewhat sad and wistful melody of the 
First Part, the first phrase of which is as 
follows: 


The following frequent interpolations of 
the tambourine, characteristic of the East- 
ern dancer, remind us of the fascinating 
stories of the seclusion of the harem and 
similar scenes in which we have revealed 
in “The Arabian Nights.” After each of 
the three parts of this dance—for it is in 
what is termed three-part song-form—the 
introductory melody of the clarinet re- 
turns in refrain. In the third part of the 
piece (beginning with measure 70) the 
oboe contributes that peculiar Oriental 
nasal twang in a counter melody to that 
of the first violins, an effect that is intensi- 
fied ten measures later by the still more 
plaintive alto sister of the oboe—the 
English horn. Here follows this typically 


Oriental melody (oboe, repeated an octave 
lower by English horn) : 


In the codettas, which bring the piece to 
its expiring close in vanishing ppppp, the 
clarinet sounds a parting fragment of the 
introductory melody, each time answered 
by the tambourine. 
(e) Danse Chinoise 

From our delightful idling in the land 
of the caliphs we are suddenly aroused by 
the baroque strains of the Chinese Dance. 
The orchestration in this number shows 
four striking features: the piping of the 
shrill melody by the flutes, including the 
piccolo (small flute) ; the participation of 
the orchestra bells (Glockenspiel, Caril- 
lon) in the melody; the pizzicato accom- 
paniment of the strings; and the deep 
bassoon. No instrument can express the 
comic so effectively as this instrument, 
with staccato notes. In an amusing man- 
ner the first bassoon maintains this basso 
ostinato : 


from the first note to the last, to which 
the second bassoon and, for a large part 
of the time, the bass clarinet alternate 
between the tonic and dominant harmonies. 
The flute melody begins thus: 


Ex.12 
Allegro moderato 
grcecconnernensnnaaanncnmmanecnannennsnseatt 


(f) Danse des Mirlitons 

A mirliton is a toy instrument consisting 
of a small wooden or cardboard tube each 
end of which is covered with a membrane. 
There is cut into the tube near each end 
a small hole which serves as a mouthpiece. 
When sung into the instrument emits a 
sound similar to that produced by singing 
on a comb enveloped in a piece of thin 
paper. In Tschaikowsky’s ballet the mirli- 
tons appear in the divertissement of the 
second act. This dainty number reverts 
to the infantile character of tne first two 
numbers. Throughout the First Part the 
melody is carried by three flutes, to pizzi- 
cato string accompaniment: 


Ex. i3 
Moderato assai 


A brief melody in the English horn (alto 
oboe), beneath the flutes, features the Sec- 
ond Part, as follows: 


The opening melody returns as Part 111, 
to a more active accompaniment in the 
strings. 

A pleasant contrast in character and 
orchestral color is furnished by the Sec- 
ondary Subject or Theme, in F-sharp 
minor. The melody, » throughout, is here 
assigned to the two trumpets, joined, in 


(Continued on page 791) 
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he Mlost Purious Page in American 


MEE VILLAGE of Economy, 1o- 
| cated on the banks of the Ohio 


River, Beaver County, Pennsyl- 


vania, was first settled by the Harmony 


| 


‘in turn the necessaries of life. 
‘the Harmonites had no prescribed form 


Society. This Society formed one of the 


‘monwealth one hundred years ago. It was 
formed by a body of German immigrants 
which in 1805, at Harmony, Butler County, 


i Pennsylvania, associated themselves~ into 


‘a communistic society. According to their 
motto, “All for one and one for all,” the 
‘members of the Society placed all their 
imoney into one common fund; also, all 


labored for the common weal receiving 
Although 


‘of religion, in the early days a greater 
‘part of the Society followed the teachings 
‘of their spiritual head who believed in 
‘the second advent of Christ to Palestine. 


In 1807, as an economic measure, later 


from religious motives, the celibate life 
‘was advocated and became a custom. 


'/ In 1814, the Society moved to New Har- 
‘mony, Indiana, and ten years later re- 


turned to Pennsylvania, settling in Econ- 


‘omy. George Rapp was the spiritual head 


Sof the organization while his adopted son, 


Frederick Rapp (nee Reichert), was the 
business manager. Under the leadership 


\the most important commercial centers be- 
‘tween Pittsburgh and New Orleans. Their 


| 


potk and other such products. 


/manufactures consisted of cotton, wool, 


They had 


a brewery, distillery, soap boiling shop, 
‘steam laundry, wine press, tannery, black- 


‘smith shop—in fact, all kinds of shops. 
‘The main buildings still standing are the 


Great House, Music Hall, church, school 


_ and many residential dwellings. 


The Great House, a neat, two-story 
building, was the home and executive man- 


sion of the various trustees of the Society. 


Surrounding the house is an old-fashioned 
garden or park with beautiful flowers and 


ECONOMITE LADY IN SUNDAY ATTIRE 


Tylusical 


History 


By HeLt—en KwIaTANowskI 


JOHN 8S. DUSS 


hedges, a memorial grotto, a large fish 
pond and a stone summer house on the 
roof of which the band played Sunday 
afternoons. The Music Hall consisted 
of a printing establishment and mu- 
seum on the first floor and an audi- 
torium for concerts and banquets on 
the upper floor. 

For fire protection the community had 
two fire engines, one of which, built in 
1826, is still on exhibition at the Car- 
negie Museum, Pittsburgh. After the 


death of Rapp, the following were trus- 
tees: R. I. Baker, Jacob Henrici, Jona- 


than Lenz, Ernest Wodfel, G. Rieth- 
muller, Samuel Seber, John S. Duss 
(still living) and his wife (also still 


living). Due to the gradual decrease 
of membership, the Society was dis- 
solved in December, 1905. 


The Center of Interest 


HE CHIEF recreation of the 
Economites was music. Many of 


MUSIC HALL 


An Early American Experiment in @ommunism with a Wusical Back ground 


the members could play some instrument 
and nearly all could sing. In the early days, 
an orchestra consisting of piano, violins, 
violoncellos, clarinets, flutes, French horns, 
and drums was organized. In 1865, Dr. 
Benjamin Feucht formed a military band. 
In addition to general holidays, three fes- 
tivals were observed every year. That 
of February fifteenth celebrated the found- 
ing of the Harmony Society. Early in 
August the Harvest Home was celebrated, 
and, in October, the Thanksgiving Feast 
took place. At each of these celebrations 
music played an important part, and many 
elaborate programs were arranged. Some 
of these programs, printed on the com- 
munity’s own printing press, are rather 
ambitious, containing such works as, for 
instance, Haydn’s “Creation.” 

Added interest was obtained now and 
then when musicians from Pittsburgh 
came to Economy to perform with the 
local band. It is noteworthy that well- 
known men came to hear the programs 
at the Great House Gardens or in the 
Music Hall. The Governor of Louisiana 
expressed his enthusiasm of the concerts, 
as did the Duke Bernhard of Saxe-Wei- 
mar. The latter stated that when he 
visited Economy he was joyfully wel- 
comed by a trio of French horns. 

Not only were instrumental concerts 
rendered, but, at times, a chorus of about 
sixty or seventy girls sang hymns and 
folksongs as a diversion. The hymnals 
which the Economites used contained some 
German hymns and chorals but were 
mostly of their own composition. The 
choral melodies, both the adopted and the 
original, were sung much faster than the 
customary tempo of the fatherland. Some 
of the hymnals are still in existence, some 
in manuscript. Classification of hymns in 
the Economy hymnal gave headings such 
as “Festival Hymns,” “Birth of Christ,” 
“Christ’s. Resurrection,” “The Coming of 
Christ,” “Friendship and Brotherly Love,” 


ECONOMY CHURCH 
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“Self-Denial,;” “Of true Wisdom,” 
“Hymns of Praise,” “Hope,” “Church of 
Christ and His Glory,” “Faith,’ “Virtue 
and Modesty,” “Spring Songs,” “Summer 
Evening Songs,” “Devotion” and “Autumn 
and Winter.” 


Economite Musicians 
USICIANS of note among the Econ- 
omites were Gertrude Rapp, Johann 
Christoph Mueller (performer on the vio- 
lin and flute), Jacob Henrici, Jonathan 
Lenz (a French horn player in the or- 


chestra), Frederick Rapp and John S. 
Duss. 
Gertrude Rapp was an accomplished 


pianist and singer. Her piano teacher for 
a time was W. C. Peters from whom she 
learned much. Her friends frequently 
mentioned musical events in their letters 
to her and knew that no gift would be 
appreciated as much as a piece of music. 
When visitors came to spend an evening 
at “Herr” Rapp’s home, Miss Rapp would 
play the piano, performing with several 
violinists, ‘cellists and flautists while other 
maidens added vocal numbers to the mus- 
icale. These affairs were a great delight 
to both performers and listeners. 

Jacob Henrici wrote a number of Ger- 
man hymns and set them to music. His 
musical compositions to the Ten Command- 
ments, Apostle’s Creed and The Lord’s 
Prayer have been published. Henrici 
played first violin in the community or- 
chestra and organ in the church. 

John S. Duss, one time cornet virtuoso 
and famous conductor, who is still living 
at the Great House in Economy, is a musi- 
cian who brought much fame to the Econ- 
omy orchestra. Adding performers from 
all over the country, Mr. Duss, as director, 
toured the United States and won such 
recognition that he was frequently men- 
tioned in the European Press. Among his 
compositions are Funeral March, Mazurka 
Caprice and many dances and marches. 
Through his daughter’s influence, Mr. 
Duss became interested in Catholic music 
and the result was the “Mass of St. 
Veronica.” At the centennial held in 1924, 
the band played his compositions, Har- 
monie Thou Flower Fair, O Come All Ye 
Faithful, Ye Gentle Harmonites, the Gloria 
from the “Mass of St. Veronica” and 
a number of his marches as_ encores. 
Other. pieces programmed for that occa- 
sion were Children of Friendship by Fred- 
erick. Rapp and The Lord’s Prayer by 
Henrici. In New York the Metropolitan 
Opera House Orchestra and Duss and 
his orchestra converted the whole of old 


Madison Square Garden into a reproduc- 
tion of Venice with real canals and im- 
ported gondolas. Here he gave concerts 
with such artists as Lillian Nordica and 
Eduard de Reszké. 


The Last Years 


LTHOUGH this sketch of the Har- 

mony Society at Economy is chiefly 
concerned with its sociology and culture, 
it may not be amiss to note that, at the 
time when Mr. Duss became the executive 
head, he found the Society burdened with 
debt and its finances in a very precarious 
condition. After years of weary struggle 
he liquidated the indebtedness. One of 
the important things that he accomplished 
was the locating of the American Bridge 
Company on a portion of the Economy 
lands in 1903. The sale of over one hun- 
dred acres to this company, as well as 
other acteage to large concerns which were 
induced to locate here, helped materially 
in rescuing the Society from disaster. In 
due time the town was incorporated under 
the name of Ambridge, Economy of old 
becoming the fourth ward of the modern 
city. 

Many of the old dwellings of the town 
are still standing while others have been 
replaced by more modern buildings. The 
Great House, with its picturesque facades, 
Colonial fireplaces, pianos, benches and 
other relics is the Mecca towards which 
all visitors to Economy turn. The Music 
Hall, designed by Frederick Rapp, is still 
occasionally used for socials. The Econ- 
omy church, although almost a century 
old, now holds services for the German 
St. John Lutheran congregation. The 
tower of the church, also designed by 
Frederick Rapp, is universally admired 
by architects. 

On the balcony, the band formerly played 
for certain, holidays, February fifteenth, 
Easter, Whitsuntide, and Christmas. The 
music from that balcony could be heard 
all over the whole village. The steeple 
clock still rings out the time in hours, half 
hours ahd quarter hours—a solemn re- 
minder of other days, which inspires us 
with a feeling of reverence for the good 
people who have passed into the Great 
Beyond and of whom, during the Society’s 
waning years, it can be truly said, 


from the madding crowds ignoble 
strife 

Their sober wishes never learned to 
stray 


Along the cool sequester’d vale of life 
They, kept the noiseless tenor of thew 
way. 


Prerequisites for the Accompanist 


By EuTokA HELLIER NICKELSEN 


PRIMARILY speaking, to become an able 
accompanist the pianist must have a 
broadened musicianship. This is one of 
the biggest factors. Others are; 

1. Accompanying whenever the oppor- 
tunity avails itself, 

2. Learning to listen and to follow the 
performer. 

3. Covering up mistakes which the solo- 
ist makes—such as, disregarding a repeat 
or leaving out a portion, 

4. Beginning the study of keyboard har- 
mony and transposition. 

5, Becoming acquainted with all styles 
of song form, Doing much sight: reading. 

6, Establishing correct tempos and care- 
fully interpreting them in the prelude, in- 
terlude and finale of a song. 


7. Never breaking a phrase in the piano 
part by iurning a page; memorizing in- 
stead that portion and turning when the 
best opportunity comes. 

8. Playing legato when legato is called 
for and staccato when staccato is called 
for, Knowing when to apply touch by 
pressure, touch by stroke and touch by 
weight, (This gives color to the accom- 
paniment.) 

9. Studying languages to know what 
the singer is singing about, (French, Ger- 
man and Italian are most used.) 

10. If performing “impromptu,” taking 
a moment to glance at the words of the 
song. 


“Music makes its appeal to that aspect of life which unifies us. 


tellect isolates, the emotions unite. 
clarify; music fuses, sweeps, unites, 


The in- 


Thus the spatial arts refine, isolate, 
This should make clear why music is 


at once a prinutive and universal art and one expressing the utmost refine- 
ment of civiligation.’—Epwarb Howarp Gricgs, 


Se 


A DEPARTMENT OF REPRODUCED Music 
By Peter Hucu Rezp 


IN department dealing with Master Discs and written by a specialist. 
Discs of educational importance will be considered regardless of makers. 
relating to this column should be addressed “Tue Etupe, Dept. of Reproduced Music.” 


‘THE ETUD. 


All Master 
Correspondence 


/ *HAT CHARMING Japanese trav- 
esty, “The Mikado,” which was 
created by the ingenious team of 

Gilbert and Sullivan, has been recorded by 

the Victor Company in a manner which is 

both commendable and engaging. This 
new electrical version of this operetta was 
issued several months. ago. There are 
eleven. discs in the set which is inclosed in 

a durable album. A libretto is provided 

with each set. The work is completely 

given except for the dialogue and a few 
excised bits of accompaniment in the latter 
part of the score. 

The recording was originally made in 
England by members of D’Oyly Carte’s 
Company, who are well known for their 
presentations of Gilbert and Sullivan oper- 
ettas. One might say that tradition was 
the corner-stone of effect with them, as 
D’Oyly Carte was the original producer of 
this score in 1885. The present company 
is under the direction of Rupert D’Oyly 
Carte, a son, who also conducts the orches- 
tra in this set. 

The story of this travesty is too familiar 
to relate. Besides, one may find it described 
in the front of the album which contains 
the discs. Grove tells us that it displays 
its creators at the top of their form, which 
is unquestionably true. Certainly no oper- 
etta has ever attained the popularity of 
this one. It has long been a great favorite 
with both professional and amateur com- 
panies. Its original production was so suc- 
cessful that it made\a record run of 672 
nights. Since then it has been revived from 
time to time, with many brilliant casts. 

The value of a recorded version of this 
work cannot be overestimated for its spe- 
cific type of diversion and also for an 
inestimable assistance in its production. 
Every school, college, church and amateur 
theatrical society should own a set and so, 
too, should the individual aspirants of the 
various roles, as they can receive inval- 
tiable assistance from the portrayal of the 
recorded parts. Of course characterization 
and humor are somewhat lost through the 
absence of visual stimuli, but, taken as 
a whole, the performance is most con- 
vincing and certainly has an appropriate 
spirit and “go” about it. 


The Quintet Form 


HE POPULARITY of the quintet 
form which utilizes the string quar- 
tet and a piano cannot be overestimated. 
There is something of an ingenious ro- 
manticism in the tone of the piano, some- 
thing which sustains its own harmonic in- 
dependence whilst weaving its way in and 
out among the various strings. Some- 
times, as in the poetical Brahms or Franck 
quintets, the piano is like a thread of gold 
that enhances a tapestry which is woven 
in a more uniform coloring. 

The various recording companies real- 
izing the appreciation for this type of 
chamber music have recorded to date the 
well-known quintets of Brahms, Franck, 
Schubert and Schumann. The National 
Gramophonic Society of London, who 
wisely seek to supplement rather than com- 
pete with the issues of the different manu- 
facturers, have recorded the popular Quin- 
tet in A major, Opus 81, of Dvorak’s. The 
discs of this society may be procured 
through leading American dealers. 


Dvorak’s Czech nationality is definitely 
felt in the better part of his music. It 
often been said that his best works were) 
devoted to the service of a national move- r 
ment. But although we find consistant re-| 
semblance to Czech folk-music in his work, | 
we also find a fertility of imagination 
which is entirely his own. In fact, in bor-| 
rowing a form from his countrymen he} 
seems to take only its mould, into which! 
he pours rare and effectual beauty dis- 
tinctly his own. In this quintet the na-/| 


use of two Czech forms, the Dumka and| 
the Furient. The first is derived from) 
the folk-song and is described as a lament) 
generally of an emotional and melancholy 
character; while the second is a national| 
dance of Rohetiial Although we encounter 
these forms in many of his works it is. 
doubtful whether we find them more felici- 
tously expressed than in this work. This 
Dumka in particular is marked by beauti- 
fully contrasting moods. 

The whole quintet is full of a spon- 
taneous and imaginative charm. There is/ 
a wealth of melodic and harmonic beauty | 
in it which should commend it to the at- 
tention ‘of every music-lover. It is a 
wholly spirited work throughout, save for 
the second movement, which is the Dum=+ 
ka; yet. here we are made conscious of a 
type of musical poetry which is universal 
in its immediate appeal. This quintet is 
given a sincere and appreciative per- 
formance by the Spencer Dyke Quartet 
and the English pianist, Miss Ethel Bart- 
lett. It is well recorded. ~ 


| 


Domestic Discs 


pas ON to some discs recently 
issued by our domestic companies, there 
are two which contain an excellently ar- 
ranged fantasy from Wagner's music- 
drama, Siegfried. They are Columbia 
records, numbers 5080-81M. It is played 
by the Band of the Garde Republicaine, 
a French organization which has attained 
international fame. An unnamed direc- | 
tor desetves commendation for his read- 
ing of this music which has the desired 
esprit and rhythmic resiliency. The discs. 
are inexpensive, and for that reason mayi 
be called a really good buy, considering 
the amotunt of music they present from 
this favorite opera. 

Borodin’s colorful and distinctly char-_ 
acteristic On the Steppes of Central Asia, 
as played by the orchestra of the Paris 
Conservatory, is to be found on Columbia | 
disc, number 67430D. It is a fine record= 
ing and one which will interest every dev- 
otee of orchestral music. The program, 
of this work represents the approach an 
the passing of an Oriental caravan under 
the escort of Russian warriors. In the 
distance one hears a “peaceful Russian | 
song,” then the “melancholy chant of the, 
Orient.” The caravan approaches and 
moves onward, and the songs of the Rus- 
sian and the Asiatic are blended in a med- 
ley, until they grow fainter and fainter ig 
the distant desert. 

The Musical Art Quartet, a group of i 
young musicians headed by Sascha Jacob- 
sen, the violinist, are definitely : 
lishing themselves as one of the st 
promising string quartets in our midst. 
On Columbia disc number 5085M they 

(Continued on page 807) 
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paper of sheet music size. 


_ How to Get Up a Rhythmic 
be: Band 


By IsABELE TALIAFERRO SPILLER 


MUSIC teacher, with a class, should 
have some kind of ensemble playing 
as often as possible. The class in- 

struction gives incentive and talent is dis- 
covered which is sometimes impossible to 
recognize in individual instruction. If in- 
struments are not available at first the 
material under the heading “selection” and 
“subject” will do for many weeks with 
singing, marching and clapping. In fact, 
there are many selections not listed that 
_ may suit your purpose better. The enclosed 
are suggested. You may divide your 
band into families, if you like, that is, 
‘triangle family, woodblock family, tam- 
-bourine family and drum family, and ar- 
range for them to come in at different 
times. The duty of the conductor is to 
“bring them in” or “cue them in.” Each 
| child should have an opportunity to do 
/ this. Talent in this line is frequently dis- 
\ covered. The drum major is also im- 
| portant. He leads the marching band. 
Only two signals are necessary in the be- 
ginning (starting and stopping). 
Rhythm or kindergarten bands develop 
.. the sense of rhythm. They are easily or- 
7) ganized, with no expense in the beginning. 
_ Begin with the “Marching Song” pub- 
lished in Tue Erupe, October 1926. Play 
this with strongly marked accents, having 
the children sing it first. Then have them 
clap on the strong beat, then march. 

Use different selections having the chil- 
_ dren decide which is the strong beat and, 
as they develop, the strong and light beats. 
“The Box of Soldiers,’ “The Camel 
| Train,’ “The Spanish Dancer,’ “Barca- 
imexolle,’ “The Court Jester” vary the 
rhythm. The titles are suggestive and the 


 velops their imagination. 
__ Stories and pictures from the 
“Young Folks’ Picture History 
- of Music” may be introduced 
“|, as suggested in the outline. 
i) If percussion instruments 
are used later the known ma- 
terial, “Marching Song,” could 
| be played with heavy and 
light beats according to the 
instrument you have. If you 
-use a bass drum the story of 
Haydn beating the bass drum 
4 could be told or read and 
| then the picture shown. 

b Music memory and picture 
memory contests may be had 
eparately and combined. The 
music may suggest a picture 
and the picture the music. 


- 


| children easily catch the mood. This de- 


' This is really a very simple task which any teacher may ac- 
complish with ease and pleasure. Secure two copies of the piece 
which you desire to turn into arhythmic study. Next cut out the 
first line of music and mount it at the bottom of a piece of plain 
Now above this draw horizontal lines 

about three-quarters of an inch apart. 
lines extending upward through the bar lines of the piano part. 
Next write at the left side of each line the name of the rhythmic 
a instrument to be played by each child. ‘ 
] Selection of instruments is dependent upon the size of the 


Then draw perpendicular 


For instance, in lesson plan IT with in- 
struments: 


1. What music does the bass drum sug- 
gest? 


The Surprise Symphony. 


2. What composer ? 
Haydn. 


Instruments for this purpose are cheap. 
For instance, clappers, small tambourines, 
triangles, castanets, drums and metalphones 
may be bought at comparatively low prices. 

The metalphones give the first definite 
pitch for the little band members. They 
ate played with two little hammers, and 
have .the same principles as the piano 
except the fingering alternates, left, right, 


left, right. Many little tunes may be 
played on his. 
The outline is made in parts. Each part 


may be used separately or combined, 


LESSON PLAN NO. 1 


(Without instruments and with materials 
selected from the lists which follow.) 
Selection Rhythm Etude Page 
Marching Song 4/4 Oct.,, 1926 756 
Picture of Mozart Oct., 1926 G21 
The Drum Major Oct, 1926 Tél 


Clap on strong 
Tap 


Sing “Marching Song.” 
beat, then on strong and weak beats. 
rhythm with the foot. March. 

Story of Mozart and pictures in “Young 
Folks’ Picture History of Music.” Page 
40. oe 

Use of drum major stick, (A broom 
stick will answer the purpose.) Give each 
child an opportunity to lead. Only two 
signals are needed in the beginning. One 
to begin and the other to stop. 

“Marching Song’ may be used as an 
opening and closing number or as an 
“exit march.” 


Ghe Rhythmic Educational Value of he Goy Symphony 
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| Artictes By Practica, Tzacners Wo Have Founp Reat Pepacocicat IMporTANCE 


How to Prepare a Rhythmic Symphony Score Editorial Note 


group you are leading, your taste as to the needs of the composi- 


tion and the mental and musical capacity of the performers. 


In 


the case of instruments having definite pitch, choose only those 
which give the tonic (first note of the scale) or the dominant (fifth 


note of the scale) of the movement which 1s to be played. 


The 


number of instruments used is by no means arbitrary. 
In addition to the articles in this issue, attention of the readers 
is called to other articles of similar nature in Tur Erupve for Au- 


gust and September. 


In the Music Section of this issue will be 


found a delightful arrangement for the Rhythmic Orchestra. 


LESSON PLAN NO. 2 


(With Instruments) 

Material Rhythm Etude Page 
Marching Song 4/4 Oct., 1926 756 
The Drum Major Oct., 1926 731 
Andante from “Sur- ; 

prise Symphony” 4/4 Oct., 1926 743 
“Marching Song” played while chil- 


dren beat drums on strong beat. ‘If pos- 
sible have one bass drum. 

Story—Franz Haydn and pictures, espe- 
cially No. 36. Haydn beating the bass 
drum. Then play Andante from “Surprise 
Symphony.” Children beating drums on 
the strong beat. 

Drum Major—whistle and stick leads 
the band when marching. 

Conductor directs the band when not 
marching. 


MATERIAL FOR RHYTHM BAND IN 
“THE ETUDE’ AND “YOUNG 
FOLKS PICTURE HISTORY 


OF MUSIC” 
(Used separately or together) 
Selection Rhythm Etude Page 
Marching Song : 
(singing) 4/4 Oct., 1926 756 
March of the } 
Classes 4/4 Jan., 1926 39 
Pride of the Com- - 
pany 4/4 May, 1926 368 
Community Grand , 
March 4/4 Oct., 1925 722 
Barcarolle (swaying : 
motion) 6/8 May, 1926 370 
The Circus Parade 2/4 May, 1927 870 
Here Comes the 
Scouts 2/4 Webi, 1927 130 
The Spanish Dancer 
(eastanets, clap- 
pers, tambou- 
rines) 3/4 June, 1924 396 
Select Your Part- 
ner 4/4 June, 1924 390 
The Court Jester 3/4 June, 1925 4T7 
Dance at the Inn 3/4 June, 1924 405 
Honey Moon Dance 4/4 Novy., 1925 782 
Hungarian Herds- 
men’s March 2/4 Nov., 1925 780 
(Continued on page 752) 


The Toy Symphony Orchestra of Miles City, Montana, with Cecilia M. Hatfield as leader, 
is composed of fifty-five children wnder twelve years of age. Besides shorter concert selections 
it plays symphonies by Haydn, Romberg, Chwatal and Reinecke, and has given seven concerts. 


jseveral 
:wait, the rhythmic pulse ticking away in 


@he Rhythmic Orchestra 


By J. LitiaN VANDEVERE 


(Continued from the September 
ETUDE) 


INCE THE children in the Toy Sym- 

phony are at the age when they are 

intensely individualistic, it is a most 
salutary influence for them to join in a 
group activity. Their own little whims 
and dawdlings, their maddening delibera- 
tions and fussings, are, perforce, put 
aside, while the flow of the joyous rhyth- 
mic wave bears them along in happy unity 
with their companions. In short, the work 
has its own important part in character 
development. Each child who has the 
experience of giving unwavering attention, 
prompt obedience and ordered activity is 
wiser and better for that experience. 


Each One for All 


B UT THE individual is not lost in the 
group. He has had the chance to 
express his opinion as to the most artistic 
instrumentation, and he gives his 
best effort to the success of the whole. His 
instrument, well played, contributes its 
integral and essential part to the satisfying 
ensemble. 

Because the child does not play all the 
time, he must keep counting assiduously 
and evenly to himself. While he is count- 
ing measures of rest, he must feel the beat 
of the rhythm marching steadily on. How 
much this training will mean to him when 
he begins to play duets! Despite all the 
other player may do, he will pursue his 
way undisturbed, and, when he comes to 
measures rest, "he will calmly 


now 


his inner being. On his cue for entrance, 
he will be ready without hesitation. This 
is true not only of duets but also of every 
form of ensemble work which 
he may later attempt. 

When the small pupils have 
learned a number well, they 
will enjoy giving it at a re- 
cital. If the work is begun in 
September or October, the mid- 
winter recital should find them 
ready to play one selection 
creditably. This number is a 
very effective one with which to 
open a program. It will set a 
happy note for all that fol- 
lows and eliminate all the 
shadow of nervousness from 
the excited performers. This 
group appearance is a safe and 
sane way of introducing the 
little folk to the gentle art of 
appearing in public, 
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The crowning touch of such an opening 
number is to have it preceded by a few 
words of explanation by one of the small 
players. What is to be said can be worked 
out as a class project. Of course they 
want. their parents and friends to know 
what this is all about. Then how shall 
they tell them? There is always one poised 
and assured member of the class who will 
take the notes you have jotted down of the 
children’s own contributions and memorize 
them at home. His confident young voice 
will hold the attention and carry the mes- 
sage better than yours could ever hope 
to do. Such explanation by one of the 
children and the actual demonstration of 
the work will be the best means of show- 
ing the parents your methods and the 
shortest route to their hearty codperation 
and interest. 


The Instruments 


It GOOD instruments are used, they last 
for several seasons, and the results are 
so infinitely superior that there is little de- 
fense for the poorly-made toys. A good 
balance of parts for a small group is as 
follows: 


3 triangles 

3 tambourines or pairs of’ jingle 
sticks 

3 pairs of bells 

1 drum 

4 pairs of castanets. 


For a larger assembly to include pupils of 
various ages, the following parts are sug- 
gested, for a group of thirty players: 


pairs of bells 

pairs of jingle sticks 
tambourines 

pairs of castanets 

bird whistles 

wood block 

triangles 

xylophone 

drum 

pairs of cymbals—one pair to 
crash and one to be struck sep- 
arately by two children 

4 pairs of rhythm sticks. 


DEERE WOW ROW PS 


Music with a Spanish or Italian flavor, 
such as waltzes and tarantellas, is the most 
effective for the piano part. As a list of 
possible material, the following numbers 
are given, The solos are examples of 
piano music whose character and form 
adapt them for use with the percussion 
instruments. Parts of the compositions 
may be used in the preliminary work, or 
the entire piece may be worked out by the 
children, especially by those old enough to 
write scores. 


Piano Numbers 


AN PRG a), 2 lis els lend n  A S epe t retate 8 Bohm 
Marat telle es seca oviusyedoreeeteiaa otegavete lake 6 Heller 
Rose “of Andalusia’. Seca its s Cooke 
Castanets Dance... smieemheokan ake. is. Dutton 
Mara ntella =. icc -yabapees eee anaes ace Pieczonka 


Moonlight in’ Valencigy jose. es - a2 Becker 


With Spanish (Graces acetate see Brounoft 
In the. Gipsies’ Tentin coke. seaeeee = Crosby 
Rainbow: Dance: iin serene sare kere eee Kern 
LPG he: Mee Rinker us tC GD Tatar chy ay Engel 
ComeRitay | srr: ataie as pune eee Loeb-Byans 
HPepanita’, 2s dic sel.) -:. coos aaa eee aes Rolfe 
Edttle , Ttalian) hy. 2s ae ema ae ata Smith 
Ltalians Sones cere tances Tschaikowsky 
Military March (simplified)........ Schubert 
‘Album Teal’ o./oiiy. scoretene etety ious <0 state te oem Grieg 
Rhapsody © March.) 4 a wena © eaten Liszt 


Simple Toy Symphony Scores 


My Spanish Guitar........... College Song 
Canoe: jSone emerson. ¢ Pestalozzi 
A. Merty (Eife G.208 ye mre siamese ae Denza 
The: Boy Scoutsien sce. «na seo yon Suppé 
Come Join the Dance..............Czibulka 
Gomes: seks wy ae ese ones es Reinhold 
Mar Ch Gee's sus ere een eae CR ean ou teen Hollaender 
Moment! Musical Seetre tet ess ena sve Schubert 
AYpumy eal oi sueeeetesasis hteha tne liste us Grieg 
IANitra’s Dance pcre tment otnretetarais mushs Grieg 
Soldiers?) March foefcuseisesb-rare daine-« Schumann 
More Difficult Scores 
Roy: (SYMON yaepe as tenetanke: or ois ae riers Romberg 
DOL y Sle shTIG ee era renee. teks sede ene re Chwatal 
Ghildrents:"Symiphonya Wesson ti inte ae Gurlitt 
AT (Plewle +33) ein. raped cmueite gc ee Spindler 
Mother Goose Choral Toy Symphony, 
Brigham 
Children’s Symphony for Christmas..Hewitt 
Children’s Symphony .........-.+... Thiele 


Minuet from Symphony in E- fat... Mozart 
Soldier’s Life in Peace Simon 
Christmas Symphony, Op. 5 Dolb 


These more difficult scores take in more 
instruments than have been mentioned, 
and they are quite elaborate. The Toy 
Symphony by Haydn, the most ambitious 
of all the children’s numbers, requires wood 


How to Get Up a Rhythmic Band 
(Continued from page 751) 


The Box of Sol- 

diers 2/4. Sani A927 32 
The Camel Train 

(descriptive) 2/4 Jan., 1927 41 
Petit Valse 3/4 Jan., 1927 45 


The above material may be used for 
rhythmic motions, or percussion instru- 
ments may be used. 


Valuable Reference Material which Teachers will find in THE ErupE 


as indicated, and in the Young Folks 
Francis Cooke. 


Picture History of Music by James 


Young Folks Picture History 
Subject of Music Etude 
Bass Drum No. 114 Oct., 1926 — Andante from 
Surprise Symphony 
Haydn beating bass drum No. 36 
Snare Drum No. 113 
Triangle No. 118 
Cymbals No. 117 
Xylophone No. 116 
Conductor (Boy Mozart) No. 44 a 
Beethoven No. 47 German Dance, Mar., 1927 
Allegretto from the Seventh 
Symphony, Oct., 1926 
Schubert No. 51—Song, “Who is Syl- 
via ?”’ Nov., 1926 
Military March Nov., 1926 
Greig No. 82—Puck June, 1926 
Mozart No. 44—Minuet. from Sym- 
phony in G minor March, 1926 
Chopin (Liszt & Chopin) No. 71—Mazurka 
No. 75—Nocturne Feb., 1926 
Polonaise 
Bach No. 21 
Handel No. pea atic a Largo Jan., 1926 
No. 8 
No. 29 
No. «30 
Wagner No. 686 
Lohengrin and Swan Boat No. 70 : 
String Instruments Nos. 97-98-99-100 Accounts in March, April, May, 
: Aug., Oct., Nov., 1926 
Bass Instruments Nos. 101-2-3-4-5-6 
Single Reed Instruments No. 109 


Nos. 110-111-112 
Nos. 107-108 
Nos, 113-4-5-6-7-8 


Double Reed Instruments 
Wood-wind 

Percussion 

Drum Major 


Oboe, Sept., 1926 


Oct. and Nov., 1926 


winds and strings in addition to the toy 
instruments. 

Take a few minutes of your class les- 
son from the harmony and _ theoretical 
work, and stress, in this pleasant and help- 
ful way, the basic and ever-important sub- 
ject of rhythm. You will find that the 
work is not a luring by-path or a wanton 
detour but one of the most delightfully 
sunny roads that leads to musicianship. 
Don’t trudge forever in the dust of 
drudgery! Instead lead your pupils through 
some of the hawthorne-bordered lanes of 
music study. : 


Exceptional Speed and How to Acquire It 
By A. A. 


“A PIANIST without technic,” 
has wisely said, “is like a tourist without 
money.” After all, the definitions of tech- 
nic simmer down to one point, the ability 
to make the fingers “go” where wanted and 
as wanted. If the student cannot control 
his fingers enough to exact from them 
very rapid movement, in case of neces- 
sity, he cannot control them enough to 
make them produce the required shade of 
tone just when he wants it, especially in 
moments of test when the ankles and knees 
shake from nervousness. Nothing is hurt- 
ing the cause of good music these days like 
the classics played in the style of church 
anthems simply because the majority of 
budding virtuosi have no finger control. 

To work for speed there are mainly two 
methods to follow. The first is the school- 
ing that made Liszt, Rubinstein, Thal- 


someone 


Encourage the Older Students 


By FRANCIS WRIGHT 


Ir has always been a subject of doubt 
to me whether or not it was easier for 
a young person or for a mature one to 
learn music. Given the same opportunity 
it did not seem possible. to me that age 
could be the insurmountable barrier that 
everyone said it was. 

I have always had a passionate desire 
to learn to play. But such an opportunity 
never came my way. 

But when I was thrust out into the 
business world and had my first pay check 
in hand, I rented a piano and went to 
the very best teacher in the city. She con- 
sented to take me, but was very doubtful 
as to progress and results. I never went 
back to her, for I knew there would be 
enough doubt and discouragement on my 
own part without hers being added to it. 
I wanted an enthusiastic teacher. I went 
to several others, well known in the city 


Ghe Late Pupil 


By OLIvE 


DeatinG with habitually tardy pupils is 
a problem for which a friend of mine has 
found a satisfactory solution. If a pupil 
is late she begins his lesson and carries 1t 
on until the regular time for stopping. Then 
the pupil is requested to wait in her studio 
until she has leisure to make up the lost 
time. To illustrate: a pupil arriving at ten 
minutes past four, instead of at four, is 
taught until four-thirty. Then he waits, 
perhaps, until five-thirty before the 
teacher is able to give him the other ten 
minutes. This. plan has the advantage of 
not penalizing the punctual pupils who do 


DELAHAYE 


SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MISS — 
VANDEVERE’S ARTICLE j 


1. Why are percussion imstruments 
especially advantageous im developing 
rhythm? 

2. What rules of behavior should the 
leader enforce? 

3. What type of pieces should be chosem 
for the very young ? 

4. What is the benefit of score-uritin gil 
Score following? 

5. How may participation in the Toy 
Symphony develop memory and codpera- 
tion? 


WIHTOL > 


berg and Tausig—that is, raising the finger 
high in hammer fashion above the key © 
and then driving it down with the greatest 
possible speed while playing notes slowly, 
one after another. The other method is to 
set the metronome each week, a notch or 
two faster than the goal for the previous 
week until the required speed is attained. 
For ‘instance, if the student is playing a 
metronome speed of one hundred beats a 
minute, playing eight notes to each beat, | 
he should try to play, within a week, to 
hundred and four beats a minute. He 
should not give up until that goal is 
reached. Of course, speed is not every- 
thing. But it is like fluency in the use of 
words. No matter what a person’s feel- — 
ings or message may be, if he has not 
sufficient mastery of his technical prob- 
lems, he cannot deliver that message. 


x 


\ 


but had the same results. I wanted them 
to believe as I did, that desire, persever- 
ance and courage combined could not re- 9 
sult in failure. But they all were skeptical. — 
I finally found a little teacher who was 
well recommended but very little known. — 
She was my heart’s delight, for she be- 
lieved in and encouraged me. We worked 
hard; and sometimes I think that she 
worked for me almost as hard as I did © 
for myself. But we are succeeding. Not 
that I am a concert performer. But I 
can pick up any Erupe and find music 
there that I can play with great ease and 
unsurpassed joy. 
Since my adventure I have heard of 
many people who have taken up music 
after they are grown. But it was only 
recently that I found out that my dearly 
beloved teacher was over twenty-five when y 
she had her first lesson. i 


arrive for their lessons at four-thirty and — 
at five. It entails some sacrifice on the part — 
of the teacher, but it is seldom indeed that 
a child will volisptaeae bring on himself 
the experience of enduring a tedious delay 
before he is free. 

One lesson is almost always’ enough to 
make him realize that punctuality pays. 
Perhaps it should be added that in the case 
of young pupils the parents are always” 
notified by telephone of the detention of 
their child, so that it will give rise to no 
anxiety on their part. Parents usually are 
glad to codperate in this plan. a 


] 


“There is something so wonderful about music—so uplifting! But then, 
Other people do not get so much from it; per- 
haps because they do not feel as I do. 
We cannot all be doing the same things; and if all loved music so intensely 
wicks would the other beautiful arts and necessary businesses come in?” 


I have devoted myself to it. 


That is destiny and as it should be. 


—GUIOMAR Novaes. ia 


GOOD conductor never rushes 
into the beginning of a movement 
without first taking time to hear 
+ mentally. Actually breathing with the 
reparatory beat as if about to sing is ex- 
ely helpful to the chorus or orchestra ; 
sense the impending attack. To 
an orchestra or chorus with surety 
must always give the preparatory up- 
ke in tempo. This is a matter of great 
portance. If the beginning of a com- 
ition comes on an after-beat note (as 
Dixie) always give the full up-beat. 
is serves as a preparatory stroke. The 
ers or singers will then invariably at- 
kk together. Fermatas, ritardandos, di- 


ted a long way ahead. Coates used to 
y, “A Handley-Paige aeroplane shuts 
its power ten miles before landing. A 
_diminuendo should be as thrilling as a 
crescendo. To make diminuendo effective 
e should start high with the beat and 
adually lower the stick. To guard 
ainst a diminwendo when the score calls 
r a prolonged sustained tone, ask for 
crescendo. This is especially effective 
with the overworked brasses. The trick 
of the experienced conductor lies in keep- 
ing the stick slowly ascending instead of 
remaining stationary. 


I See You! 


T IS BAD to crouch for pianissimo. 
Tt looks as if one were playing “hide 
and seek.” “I see you!” piped up an 
impertinent orchestra man to Sir Beer- 


For sudden contrasts from fortissimo to 
pianissimo it is well actually to stop beat- 
ing for an instant, a sudden “stepping on 
the brake” that is as effective and even 
more dramatic than the customary pulling 
inward of the hands or the thrusting of 
e left hand, palm out, as does the traffic 
oliceman. To force pianissimo from a 
sluggish orchestra Eugéne Goossens often 
will bear down quickly with the palm of 
_ the left hand. Crescendos are affectively 
indicated with the palm up, the left hand 
rising in an outward direction; and, con- 
rsely, gradual diminuendos are accom- 
plished with the palm turned down and the 
‘tt or both hands falling while being 
7 a rawn toward the body. 
No intelligent leader will allow his left 
d continually to double the work of 
e right. The function of the left hand 
s to supplement the right in building up 
maxes, to indicate phrasing and to give 
essary cues. A left hand that is too 
usy is without effect. Gabrilowitsch, how- 
, often beats with left hand alone. As 
does it, the effect is one of variety and 
ticity. This keeps the audience and 
ayers interested and alert. 
y Heaven deliver us from the wooden 
naton! His stiff armed motions in- 
ably make for wooden playing or sing- 
Virility and inspiration come with 
freedom of the curved, sweeping 
one that is made not with the arm 
ged close to the body but extended for- 
ind away from the body. 
following an unaccompanied pas- 
a soloist while awaiting the en- 
of the ‘orchestra, ‘the conductor 
keep. his han Root 5 moving up- 


“ nstant when he 
the orchestra and soloist to- 
is was trick of the 

it nev ; to keep the 
and r for a precise 
; r4 : rf 
+ fue 
ora 
C. en 


endos or crescendos should be antici- - 


DEPARTMENT OF 


‘BANDS AND 


ORCHESTRAS 


(Conducted Ponthly By 
Victor J. GRABEL 


FAMOUS BAND TRAINER AND CONDUCTOR 


Some Important Lessons to 
Be Learned from Great 
(2onductors 


PARSEeIE 


By Davip 


“Circus” Methods 


HIS NO doubt sounds very technical 

and pedantic. Nevertheless all great 
conductors carefully analyze every motion 
they make until they do these things auto- 
matically. Nothing is left to chance. 
With it all the height of art is reached by 
the leader who can center the attention of 
the audience on the music instead of 
on himself. Exaggeration, especially in 
dynamics, is a proof of poor taste and 
circus methods. Also, the seasoned con- 
ductor never forgets the prime necessity of 
a definite direction to each beat even in the 
heat of the most impassioned work. Here 
is where the choral conductor frequently 
comes to grief when using the orchestra 
for accompaniment. The orchestra man 
with fifty-three measures to count deserves 
our sympathy when he is led by the aver- 
age chorus director. 

We should all look at our choruses and 
orchestras more, thus compelling them to 
look at us. All of our conference con- 
ductors have given us good examples of 
this in their rehearsals. Weingartner said, 
“There are two kinds of musicians—those 
with music in their heads and those with 
their heads in their music.” ‘We must 


memorize what we conduct, using the score ° 


only for occasional reference (if at all) 
in the concert. 

Memorization should be accomplished 
phrase-wise; four measure phrases, two- 
measure phrases, and so forth, as they 
occur in the composition. One can easily 
make a mental graph of the successive 
phrases as they are tossed from voice to 
yoice or instrument to instrument. As 
soon as a cue is given it should be put in 
the mental background, leaving one free 
to think of the next one to come. As the 
great Nikisch said, “After starting a mo- 
tive it will take care of itself; the con- 
ductor should attend to the polyphony.” 


MAtTTERN 


Of course, if the conductor has no or- 
chestral score he should put the instru- 
mental cues in the vocal score or piano 
part before attempting to lead chorus: and 
orchestra together. To conserve precious 
minutes in rehearsal the conductor should 
list difficult spots and work them out. He 
must have bowing and fingerings decided 
upon, and, for the chorus, phrasings, im- 
portant words and breath marks indicated. 


No Room for Dispute 
ENGELBERG drills 


lous care. He owns his own orches- 
tra parts. There are no disputes about 
bowings in his rehearsals. Everything is 
marked in red and blue pencil. Both in 
rehearsal and in the concert he exerts tre- 
mendously concentrated power, but so well 
poised is he that he appears to expend the 
minimum of energy. He is a short, stocky 
man, but in interpreting a great work he 
seems to tower above you like a giant. 
He has no mannerisms. He expects every 
man to hear mentally the tone he is about 
to produce and also to hear what is going 
on m all the other parts. This standard, 
is vitally important to both chorus and 
orchestra. 

Albert Coates used to shout to us in his 
conducting class,. “For heaven’s sake do 
not bow to the orchestra! You look like 
an old woman nodding over her knitting 
needles!” A fine conductor keeps his head 
back. He never bends his knees or bobs 
up and down. He does not stamp his feet 
or pound with his stick. Occasionally it 
is necessary to shock a. lethargic chorus 
or orchestra by “throwing a fit,” but to 
make this habitual only results in making 
a monkey out of the director. The effects 
gained by distinction, by playing upon the 
chorus or orchestra, are those of the mas- 
ter. The fine leader sees to it that his 
men look like professionals. His players 


with meticu- 


Ensemble Work for Band Pylen 
By J. B. CRacun 


TuerRE is a fine grained sort of ex- 
perience and training possible in trio or 
quartet playing not experienced in larger 
groups. It has been the string trio and 
quartet that has made possible the sym- 
phony orchestra, and it will be through 
similar study methods that your own play- 
ing and that of your band will be brought 
above the average. 


Get three other players and form a 
mixed quartet, a brass quartet, or a reed 
quartet. Get some good music published 
for your combination and a good teacher 
to train you, and you will be more than 
repaid for your efforts. You will find 
music on sale by the various publishers to 
meet your needs, and on application they 
will send it for examination. 


av 
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never cross their legs or beat time with 
their feet. If a man must obey that pedal 
impulse let him confine it to his big toe. 
Well-disciplined professionals never make 
any noise in turning their music or attract 
attention by suddenly jerking their instru- 
ments to position. The pictorial effect is 
never to be despised. 

Help your chorus in every way poscible, 
especially in changes of tempo; but some- 
times be intentionally erratic with the beat 
It will catch the unwary and over-comfort- 
able player and jog him into attention. 
Say little; talk with your stick and your 
facial expression. Do not beat with a 
monotonous uniformity. Rests should have 
very small beats. Beat phrase-wise. 


Never Ask Questions 
F YOU DO not know what is in a 
player’s or a singer’s part do not let 
him find it out. Never ask questions. You 
are there to tell the performer what to do. 

[f the conductor can actually demonstrate 
by playing an instrument or by giving a 
model illustration of a vocal effect he has 
an impressive advantage. He must know 
how to get from the great string body the 
uncanny effect of ponticello, the dry and 
crackly col legno, the rich full sonorous 
sweep of the whole bow, the vibrated, harp 
effect of pizzicato, the fairy-like tripping 
of the spiccato—‘‘catching flies”—the tense, 
pounding marcato and the velvety floating, 
ethereal csfasi bowing. He must never 
allow the strings to slide with a downward 
whining glissando. The same applies to 
choral work. Coates hearing this would 
exclaim “take those cats off the roof!” 

Every inch of bow has its own particu- 
lar idiom. Fast, light-running passages 
are played at the tip, marcato at the heel, 
solid-toned, rapid passages in the middle, 
while the broad fortissimo demands the 
sweeping fore-arm stroke. The conductor 
who knows his woodwinds and_ brasses 
equally well can satisfy his ideals of inter- 
pretation. 

, Every cue should be alive and distinctly 
given, not tossed out carelessly. Look at 
your man when giving him his entrance, 
Do not become too busy flinging out un- 
important cues. In accompanying a soloist 
in a concert do not try to lead him. If he 
is a competent soloist he should be en- 
trusted with the interpretation or instructed 
privately before rehearsal. When you 
must handle soloist, chorus and orchestra 
together, the chorus should receive the 
prime consideration unless you are able to 
handle all three with equal facility. When 
two soloists in an opera are close together 
on the stage, give cues to the one at the 
left very far to the left, and conyersely, to 
the one at the right. 


SUNT baal Oe 
ASTER your rhythmic problems. 
Coates repeatedly would call out, 
“R. B. E.,” rhythm before everything. 


In marking the rhythm of after-beat notes 
do not make a ‘conspicuous motion for the 
divided beat, but dominate the orchestra 
with an unyielding clear-cut stroke. It is 
effective simply to stop the stick or, at 
most, to give an exceedingly small motion 
to the “and” of the after-beat. Syncopa- 
tion demands iron-bound precision, particu- 
larly with the down-beat. Frederick Stock 
demonstrated this in the Dvorak Symphony 
in a passage where the strings enter after 
the seventh beat. He called out “seven” 
to the orchestra, giving a strong pulsation 
on the beat with a rebound that gave an 
(Continyed on page 781) 
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ScHOOL Music DEPARTMENT 


Conducted Monthly by 


GEORGE L. 


LINDSAY 


DIRECTOR OF MUSIC, PHILADELPHIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


AN MUSIC be taught in a one-room 
school of thirty or forty pupils, 
distributed among seven or eight 

grades, with ages ranging from six to 
sixteen? Without previous instruction 
on the part of the children, can a success- 
ful supervisor in a town school drive out 
to a group of district schools one day a 
week and accomplish anything worth while 
in the field of music? What procedure 
should school principals and supervisors 
follow in attempting a solution to such a 
problem in rural education? In this pre- 
sentation we shall include an account of 
a procedure extending over a period of one 
school term and endeavor to indicate some 
major achievements of the plan used. 
Given four one-teacher schools and one 
three-teacher school—seven teachers and 
two hundred and fifteen pupils in all— 
with music not a required subject in the 
regular county school curriculum and 
teachers not specially trained for develop- 
ing interest, enthusiasm and technic, and 
with almost no physical equipment in the 
schoolrooms, the task entered upon was to 
find worth-while values in music as a part 
of the elementary school course in a rural 
setting. 


Plans and Material 


RELIMINARIES preceding actual 

classroom instruction included a group 
conference with the teachers, at which 
time the. supervisor broadly outlined plans 
for the school year. Fifteen minutes a 
day was determined upon as the time al- 
lotment for each individual teacher and 
thirty minutes once a week for the super- 
visor in each classroom. It was pointed 
out that pupils entering the high school 
in the town center were so deficient in 
music that they were practically unable to 
maintain equal standards with pupils from 
the town school. The result was that 
strictly rural children were being deprived 
year after year of such values as boys and 
girls have a right to expect from the study 
of music. 

Instruction sheets and outlines in mimeo- 
graphed form were left with each teacher 
to be used as a basis for the week’s work. 
They were based principally upon the text- 
book which the pupils were required to 
purchase. The text selected for the one- 
teacher schools was also used in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades of the village 
school, while different texts were used for 
the primary and the intermediate grades 
of the village school. The supervisor hav- 
ing a broad training in public school music 
endeavored to draw suitable material from 
a number of authoritative sources to sup- 
plement and enrich the course outlined in 
the respective tests. 


Appreciation 

S Dees ADOPTION of music as a reg- 

ular school subject necessitated the 
purchase of a number of sound reproduc- 
ing machines and selected groups of rec- 
ords. The records selected conformed as 
much as possible to those listed for use in 
the state music achievement contest. Chil- 
dren need to have placed before them in 
the most attractive manner the things they 
should enjoy. If properly presented they 
will take much pleasure in good music. 
In using the sound-reproducing machine it 
was an aim of. the plan to point out the 


aking Plusic to the Rural 
School 


By Joun H. JoLLiEF 


PRINCIPAL OF SCHOOLS, SOUTH WHITLEY, INDIANA 


charm and beauty of compositions studied, 
to help children recognize the truly beauti- 
ful things in music. The plan called for 
the playing and repetition of fine melodies 
of every type, the kind which never grow 
old and of which we never tite. Conse- 
quently such compositions as The Spring 
Song, Annie Laurie, Hark, Hark, the Lark, 
and Auld Lang Syne were used over and 
over. Did the children enjoy them? Most 
assuredly, judging from the number of 
times they voluntarily played them. 

The plan called for the learning of rote 
songs, training of the sense of hearing, that 
is, the ability to apprehend tone qualities, 
sight reading with due attention to correct- 
ness and musical memory, class singing, 
study of rhythm, efforts toward forming a 
proper. musical taste, explanations for 
every composition studied, including name, 
interesting facts concerning the composer, 
occasion for production, historical setting, 
and musical worth, training in part sing- 
ing if progress proved satisfactory, simple 
means for correction of faults, develop- 
ment of a musical atmosphere, clear enun- 
ciation on part of supervisor, teacher and 
pupils, and such other matters as the su- 
pervisor considered important and worth 
stressing from time to time. 

The supervisor felt the necessity for 
clearly planning all the work for the teach- 
ers, especially at the beginning of the term. 
He did not necessarily follow blindly the 
textbooks selected nor require the teachers 
and pupils to follow them in such a man- 
ner. Selections were made from the com- 
positions given and his own instructions 
guided ‘the teachers in the methods of 
instruction. 


-The Weekly Outline 


HE FOLLOWING outline illustrates 
the type of instructions given to the 
teachers each week in mimeographed 
form: 
1. Direction for learning rote songs 
(1) Books in hands of the pupils 
(2) The whole song to be sung by 
the teacher 

(3) The story of the song, difficult 
words, and so forth ; 

(4) Learning by phrases 
imitate ) 

(5) Singing the song 

2. Rote songs for this week 
(1) Good Morning 
(2) The Postman 

Have these songs learned by 
pupils. 
(3) To the River 
Teach to pupils of the fourt 
grade and above, while the first 
~ three grades listen attentively. As 


(children 


all 


soon as possible, encourage them 
to follow the older pupils and 
sing along with them. Let older 
pupils assist in teaching the 
younger pupils who find difficuity 
in learning the song. 
3. Familiar song 
Annie Laurie 
Encourage the younger pupils to 
sing as much as possible. Work for 
a high, light quality of tone in all 
voices. Pitch songs as they are writ- 
ten. 
(4) Listen to— 
March of the Little Lead Soldiers 
—Pierne 
Aim at proper habits of listening. 
Insist as near as possible on abso- 
lute attention of all pupils through- 
out the playing of the composition. 
Make the composition appeal as 
much to the pupils’. interest as you 
can. 
The week’s outline for December 19-23 
indicates advancement. It follows: 
1. Songs for this week 
(1) Use any Christmas carols that 
you have had 
(2) Review songs used during the 
semester 
2. Review of the following topics: 
(1) Application of syllables to simple 
songs 
(2) Prominent 
studied 
(3) Location of do with flat keys 
(4) Location of do with sharp keys 
(5) Folk Songs 
a. Annie Laurie—Scotch 
b. Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes—English 
c. Auld Lang Syne—Scotch 
d. The Farmyard—English 
e. To My Country—French 
f. Londonderry Air—lrish 
Be sure that pupils understand 
definitely the meaning of the term 
“Folk Song.’ They should be 
able to name any of the songs 
above and give the nationality. 
(6) Review of composers studied in 
listening lessons 
Pupils should be able to give 
nationality of each composer and 
the name of the composition that 
he wrote. Take this from the 
state music achievement list. 
3. Semester examinations ; 
The examinations will be based on 
the points covered in the review. The 
questions will be applicable to about 
sixth or seventh grades; but do not 
expect as much of your third grade 
as of the upper grades. Let all pupils 


motives and figures 


take it except the first and second | 


grades. 


Help for Teachers 


T* HE FOLLOWING brief extracts are 
taken at random from the outlines, 


indicating the type of personal instruction 


given each teacher weekly: 


Study as given in notes accompanying 


the record. Teach the spelling of the title, 
the composer’s name and the nationality, 
so that pupils can talk and write intelli- 
gently about each selection played. 

Select important motives and figures 
from these three songs and drill upon them 
until pupils can recognize them when seen 
or heard and can sing |them. Use black- 
board for drill. 

Teach syllables by rote with books in 
hands of pupils, but encourage them to do 
as much reading of notes as possible. 

Use notation as much as possible. Study 
out the familiar figures before attempting 


= to read the song clear through. 


Teach comparative value of quarter, 
half and dotted half notes. Teach the 


tapping of these notes in songs. The quar- © 


ter note gets one tap, the half two taps and 
the dotted half note three taps. Tapping 


must move steadily as the ticking of a. 


clock, and the notes must be fitted to the 
tapping. 

Permit the children to play as they sing 
the song, imitating the various actions as 
suggested in the song (The Mulberry 


Bush). More verses may be added if de- | 


sired. 

Start reviewing special problems studied 
during this semester. Some of these are 
as follows: (1) meaning of various marks 
of expression found in the songs: (2) the 


letter names of lines and spaces of the 


staff; (3) the meaning of each figure of 
the time signature; (4) the placing of the 
first four sharps in the key signature; 
(5) the location of do in all sharp and 
flat keys; (6) giving do its letter name and 
from this deriving the name of the major 
key. 


Refinement of Taste and Technic 


ix OUTLINING the plan and in teach- — 


ing it the great fundamental value ex- 
pressed in the familiar statement, “I care 
not who makes the laws of a nation if I 
may write its songs,” was always kept up- 
permost. The fact that people live in their 
emotions, that music has a refining influ- 
ence on the emotions, and that sentiment 
is a powerful factor in shaping human 
lives, was stressed daily in planning the 
course. Suggestions were given the teach- 
ers repeatedly that an instructor’s purpose 
should be to teach pupils to know some- 
thing about the composers of masterpieces, 
to be able to recognize masterpieces when 


they hear them and to develop a taste for — 


good music and pleasure in its execution. 
The pure unadulterated joy which music 
brings was emphasized daily. It was 


recognized that the capacity for the proper _ 


enjoyment of music develops principally 
through its own daily exercise; therefore 


each day’s music period was made as at- 


tractive as possible, so that it was a wel- 
come, refreshing time in the day’s routine. 

What are some of the values resulting 
from the term’s instruction and study in 


(Continued on page 781) 
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19 
/ A Young Enthusiast 


Have I started music too late and 
am [I advancing? I am _ thirteen 
years old and have been taking piano 
- lessons since last January. Two 
_ years ago I. studied for two months 
and practiced at my teacher’s home ; 

_ but when school began I had to stop. 
| | The first of this year mother bought 


| 
| ‘ 


‘me a new piano and I started again. 
Tam playing To a Wild Rose, Bee- 
| thoven’s Minuet in G, and other 
pieces. I love music and am eager 

by to learn.—M. BE. J. 


Py 


5 | Tm so glad that you now have a piano 
‘of your own, and am sure that, with your 
eagerness to learn, you ought to become an 
excellent player. But don’t forget that 
this requires a mint of care and patience, 
and, above all, the ability to keep up your 
daily practice in spite of all temptations 
to neglect it. 
_ Then, too, be sure that you cultivate 
really fine music, because it is just as easy 
‘to get the best as cheap and trashy imita- 
‘tions. Get acquainted with the great mas- 
‘ters, and study their works. I advise you 
to read a little each day in James Francis 
Cooke’s Standard History of Music which 
will tell you all about how music developed 
jand who its composers are. Above all, 
|however, practice, practice, remembering, 
as Longfellow says, that ~ 9) 
‘The heights by great men reached and 
; i kept 
Were not attained by sudden flight, 
But they, while their companions slept, 
ee toiling upward in the night. 


| Fingering of Double Ghirds 


| By Crarence G. Hamicton 


F ‘ 
Is the following fingering legiti- 
-\ mate for the playing of all pe 
and ~=minor seales in double thirds? 
‘BD Right hand: 3 4 5 2 3 4 5°:3 
a ier oe) 1D BA 
Beower hands sc oer S 2 1 £3 
bates. 4°38 2 


I have never found this fingering 
given in any printed edition, but it 
Was suggested to me by a teacher of 
a Sete training, who said that it 
: simplified the fingering hy making it 

uniform for all keys.—T. C. : 


* In fingering scales in double thirds we 
have the choice between two systems of 
fingering, both of which have their advo- 
cates. ; - 


i 


According to the first of these systems, 
three pairs of fingers are employed, the 3- 
4-2 and 5-3. Each of the first two pairs 
rs three times to an octave, while 5-3 
t ccurs but once. If, therefore, we know 
where the fifth finger is to be placed, all 
f other fingers will be automatically 
n the major scales, the fingerings may 

cordingly be thus summarized: 
ght Hand: (a) Sth on fifth of scale 

Mt, 1), Ay B,- Be, 

.) 5th on G or Gb in all other keys. 
ft Hand: (a) 5th on tonic of C and 


(b) 5th on dominant of G. 
5th on A or Ad in D, A, E, B, F#. 
: 5th on sixth of scale in Bb, Eb, Ab, 


econd system of fingering is the 
you suggest. In this there is 
a of position to the 


Ghe Teachers’ Round Table 


(onducted by 


Pror. CLarence G. Hamitton, M. A. 
PROFESSOR OF PIANOFORTE PLAYING, WELLESLEY COLLEGE 


octave, since the pair of fingers 1-2 com- 
pletes a four-note group which alternates 


with the three-note group. To finger all 
the scales alike simplifies the matter 
greatly, of course, but it results in some 
awkward positions, as in the right-hand 
fingering of the scale of B flat. Since we 
seldom or never use many of the scales 
in succession or with the hands together, 
would it not be more sensible to remove 
all such awkwardnesses by adapting the 
fingering to the individual scales? I will 
here quote such a procedure, advocated by 
Tobias Matthay, which may be thus out- 
lined for the major scales: 
RIGHT HAND: second finger 
thumb) occurs on 

(1) sixth of scale (as your fingering 
has it) in C, G, D, A, E. 

(2) A or Ab in all other scales. 
LEFT HAND: second finger 
thumb) occurs on 

(1) seventh of scale (as your fingering 
masmawin: C, GD Aah: 

(2) Gt in B and F#. 

tS)iespein) FF, 

(4) dominant in Bb, Eb, Ab, Db. 

In James Francis Cooke’s Mastering the 
Scales and Arpeggios, pages 38-40, finger- 
ings are given for double thirds in both 
major and minor scales, which judiciously 
make use of either one or the other of 
the above systems, according as it seems 
best adapted to the individual scale. 


(with 


(with 


Wisleading Phrase Parks 


If it is the rule to raise the fin- 
gers before and after a phrase or 
slur, so as to detach it from the fol- 
lowing phrase, then surely’ the 
phrase marks of a great number of 


compositions must be _ incorrect. 
Otherwise each measure would be 
detached from the one before or 


after it in such phrasing as the fol- 
lowing, taken from a piece which I 
have: 


Wagner, Evening Star 


other measures are no- 


the 
ree ae es Is this 


tated in the same manner. 
correct ? 

In the accompaniment of Cowen's 
song, The Swallows, the same phras- 
ing takes place, which, if observed, 
would sound absurd quick 
tempo: 


in a 


much piano music is 
printed with such nonsensical and mis- 
leading markings which, as one theorist 


Unfortunately, 


calls them, are mere “decorations” and 
which may be found even in some editions 
of the classics, such as Beethoven’s Sona- 
tas. I advise you to procure, whenever 
possible, recent critical editions in which 
such errors are generally corrected. 

But you will often be called upon to 
revise the phrasing of your pieces for 
your own use and that of your pupils. For 
this purpose I advise you to study some 
reliable book on the subject, such as Hugo 
Riemann’s Practical Guide to the Art of 
Phrasing or Stewart MacPherson’s Form 


in Music. There you will discover that 
a phrase often begins on a weak beat of 
the measure and extends to the correspond- 
ing point of another measure; consequently 
its begining, length and end must be de- 
termined by the sense of the passage, 
certainly not by the bar lines. 

Of the two examples which you present, 
the four measures of the first constitute 
but one phrase. In the second the slurs 
are evidently intended to show that the 
whole passage is to be played legato—a 
confusion of the phrase-mark with a mere 
mark of general connection, 


Piano (lasses 


I have about forty pupils and 
would like to organize a class or club 
which would come once a week for 
class work. I could divide them and 
have two such classes weekly. Please 
tell me how to conduct such classes 
and what would make them success- 
ful in interesting the children.— 
Bees. 

If your pupils are not too far apart in 
their ages and attainments it might be 
possible to teach all forty in a single class. 
You would probably accomplish better re- 
sults, however, by dividing them into two 
groups, the older children in one and the 
younger in the other. This would be bet- 
ter, I think, than classifying them by their 
grades of work. 

I assume that these group lessons are 
intended to supplement the regular private 
lessons and that you expect by their means 
to increase the playing ability and the gen- 
eral musical knowledge of the pupils, also 
to fire them with the enthusiasm. which 
should grow out of the “group spirit.” 

In the first place, then, provide a goodly 
supply of printed cards or slips (three by 
five inches, library size). On these cards 
topics are printed, with a blank space 
after each for the pupil to fill in at the 
lesson. These topics may be listed as fol- 
lows: 


Mame of Pieces ..05 o0% «arom 
MEOTHWOSOLs axa cies 4) 210 
Form 
Meter 
Tempo and rhythm 
Melody 
Harmony 
General style 


For each lesson, three or four pupils are 
detailed to play for the class pieces which 
they are studying with you. If enough 
pupils are not prepared to do this you can 
fill in the program by playing one or 
more pieces yourself. 

Begin the lesson by calling on one of the 
pupils to play his prepared piece. Each 
of the other pupils writes the name of 
this piece and its composers’ name on one 
of the printed cards, together with the 
number of the piece in the class work, in 
this instance, No. 1. ; 

After the piece has been heard, you ask 
one of the pupils to describe its form, 
that is, to tell the number of the distinct 
divisions and subdivisions which it seems 
to possess. Perhaps it may come under the 
head of a Rondo, Theme with Variations 
or some such composition. More commonly 
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THIS DEPARTMENT I8 DE- 
SIGNED TO HELP THE 
TEACHER UPON QUESTIONS 
PERTAINING TO “HOW TO 
TEACH, “WHAT TO 
TEACH,” ETC., AND NOT 
TECHNICAL PROBLEMS PER- 


TAINING TO MUSICAL 
THEORY, HISTORY, ETC., ALL 
OF WHICH PROPERLY BE- 
LONG TO THE “QUESTIONS 


AND ANSWERS DEPART’ 

MENT.” FULL NAME AND 

ADDRESS MUST ACCOMPANY 
ALL INQUIRIES. 


the three-part form will be found, desig- 
nated by the letters A-B-A; in a short 
piece there may be but two divisions, A 
and B. It is well to name divisions by 
letters in this way, as a clear and brief 
method of presenting their general plan. 

With this, as with each other topic, the 
individual opinions of the pupils are sought ; 
and finally the result of the discussion is 
inscribed on the cards. 

Passing now to the Meter, the question 
is put whether this is duple, tripie, com- 
pound (%, %, 196) or complex (34, %4). 

Under “Tempo” and “Rhythm,” we in- 
quire whether the pace is lively, slow or 
moderate and whether the rhythm is sus- 
tained, regular or jerky, with rapid sub- 
divisions. Under “Melody” we consider 
the pitch outline of the principal themes 
and whether this outline rises, falls or zig- 
zags about. 

Harmony is concerned with the general 
texture. Are the chords played together or 
separated into their individual notes? Is 
the harmony usual, unusual, sweet or 
strong ? 

Finally, is the style tranquil, 
vague, clear-cut ? 
terizes it? 

For a practical example, let us examine 
Schumann’s Sicilianish (Sicilian piece). 
Op. 68, No. 11. Our class study results in 
the following findings: 

Form. A, B, A, each large part sub- 
divided into a small a b a of it own. 

Meter. %& in A, % in B. 

Tempo and Rhythm. In A, a swinging 


7 . hn ‘ A 
figure, in the pattern | ] : 
eo | o 


B, mostly in quick 16th notes. 

Melody. A suave outline: WI” \_y 

Harmony. Compact chords. 

General Style. Gentle and flowing in A, 
more dance-like in B. 

Even very tiny pieces may be analyzed in 
this manner, by modifying some of the 
more involved points. If the teacher be 
clever enough the pupils will enter into the 
game with great zeal and will learn to give 
accurate judgments on what they hear. 

If you wish you may vary the lesson by 
spending a portion of it on some general 
topic, such as the life and works of a com 
poser, how to practice to the best advan- 
tage, how to memorize, and so forth. Here 
again, however, the pupils should be en- 
couraged to present their own ideas. If 
they are old enough, they may prepare such 
a subject in advance. But in any case, see 
that their wits are kept sharp by inciting 
them to give their own opinions on any 
topic that comes on the tapis. 


A Poor Reader 


I have a pupil fifteen years old 
whose reading is very slow and who 
has the bad habit of repeating her 
notes constantly (stuttering on the 
keyboard). What can I do to pre- 
vent this?—S. G. 


restless. 
Just what word charac- 


we 
NW 


Don’t try to make her read more rap- 
idly, but rather more correctly, especially 
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A Tylaster Lesson on Schumann's “N 


OBERT SCHUMANN, the creator 

of so many beautiful things in his 

short life (1810-1856), was a con- 
temporary of an extraordinary number of 
famous composers. In 1815, Beethoven, 
Schubert and Weber were still living. Ber- 
lioz was but a few years old; while there 
were also Mendelssohn (1809), Chopin 
(1809), Liszt (1811), Verdi (1813) and 
Wagner (1813). The Romantic period in 
music, art and literature was beginning and 
emotion was sought for self-expression; so 
that great would have been the surprise 
of these men had they been told that a 
century later distinguished composers 
avowedly aimed at writing music from 
which emotion and romance should be 
excluded, their place being taken by tech- 
nical ability (for this is what “central” 
music means). 

Schumann early showed musical inclina- 
tion. At the age of seven he had instruc- 
tion of a sort; while he soon afterwards 
made the experimental excursions into com- 
Position that would be natural for a boy 
of his talent. But for some time he hardly 
knew whether to choose music or litera- 
ture for a profession; and, in fact, in 
later years he turned out to be one of 
those rare musicians whose writings about 
their art are of real value, while his 
editorship of the “Neue Zeitschrift fiir 
Musik” was an important thing in his life. 

In writing for this journal his fanciful, 
imaginative mind led him to use various 
pseudonyms: such as, “Florestan,’ (repre- 
senting the energetic side of his nature) ; 
Eusebius, the thoughtful side; while a 
sort of imaginary society, the “Davids- 
bundler,” appeared in the columns of this 
periodical—a society supposed to be formed 
to combat the Philistines, that is, the 
enemies of musical progress. In this we 
have the key to Schumann as we know 
him in the “Carnaval.” 


By the Eminent American @omposer-Pianist 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


ARTHUR FOOTE 


Schumann as Student 


E ENTERED the University of Leip- 

zig as a law student; but this did not 
last long for he soon met Friedrich Wieck, 
a teacher of piano, whose daughter, Clara, 
he later married and his real interest now 
began to go into music and piano playing, 
so that he got his mother to write to 
Wieck for a candid opinion as to his fit- 
ness for the musical profession. 

The answer to this was favorable, and 
he started in preparation for a career as 
piano virtuoso. This ambition, however, 
was not destined to be realized, for, though 
using mechanical appliance in practicing 
to strengthen the weaker fingers, he 
lamed his hand to such an extent as to 
preyent his playing from ever being first- 
rate. A blessing in disguise, since it turned 
him once for all toward composition. What 
he was to do in this is already shown in 
the early “Papillons,’ which have the real 
Schumann flavor. 


Composition Has Its Way 


HeOM NOW on he composed steadily 

and rapidly, for a long time, oddly 
enough producing piano pieces solely 
(from Op. 1 to 23). But soon came an 
entire change, however, for at about the 
time of his marriage with Clara Wieck 
(who by this time had become a distin- 
guished pianist) the consummation of his 
long desired happiness sought an outlet 
in a stream of songs, over a hundred in 
number and many of great beauty. It 
was only after long continued activity 
in the composition of piano pieces and 
songs that he turned to writing chamber 
music, choral works and music for the 
orchestra. 


Other Talents 


Gr of his composition and liter- 
ary work, he was unsuccessful both as 
a teacher (during his year or two at Leip- 


AT THE PIANO 


zig Conservatory, lately founded with 
Mendelssohn at the head) and as con- 
ductor. His reserved,. unresponsive dis- 
position and lack of personal magnetism 
were against him. 

With all composers whose work has 
endured (remember that the Fantaisie, 
Op. 17, is ninety years old, it is in their 
music that they speak to us. At the same 
time, a knowledge of Schumann, the man, 
and of his curiously imaginative, self- 
absorbed nature, expressing himself only 
in his music, helps us-to understand better 
what he wrote. For one who plays him 
it is well worth while to read a good 
account of his life, such as is found in 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music. 


Influencing Musical Pro gress 


Ox WAY by which a composer can 
justify his claim to a place with the 
elect is by so writing as to influence the de- 
velopment of music. This may be ex- 
pressed in form (as did Mozart and 
Haydn with the Sonata, Liszt through his 
invention of the Symphony Poem) ; 
through counterpoint (as by J. S. Bach) ; 
by harmonic innovations, as those of Liszt, 
Wagner and Franck, and by the breaking 
of other new paths. With Schumann it was 
by his manner of writing for the piano 
that he did something new, influencing com- 
posers who have come after him. It had 
come to be felt that the plain scale and 
arpeggio, the most natural technical ma- 
terial for the piano, were beginning to be 
worn pretty thread-bare. The much 
greater, as well as more supple and artistic, 
employment of the pedal necessitated by 
the compositions of Chopin and Liszt, was 
also an important factor in the change that 
was coming. These composers were leav- 
ing the well-trodden ways and exploring 
new paths, putting fresh life and interest 
into piano technic. 

Schumann practically gave up the old 


ovelette in F” 


uh 


plain scale and arpeggio. In the Kreis- 
leriana, for example, there is not a single 
scale, nor are there any arpeggios of a 
purely ornamental nature. He was an ex- 
perimenter at the keyboard, at least during 
the earlier years—often with success, some- 
times not. In the preface to his Paganini 
Studies we can see how interested he was 
in working out technical problems. 4 

His writing was often such as to de- 
mand an excessive use of the damper pedal, 
and one cannot help wondering whether he 
was sensitive to the unclear effect some- 
times resulting. It is a curious thing that 
both he (in the ending of his Papillons) 
and Liszt (in the D-flat Consolation) 
almost seem to have foreseen the sostenuto 
pedal. F 


The Short Piece Is Born — 


WE. HARDLY realize today that to 
Schumann and to Mendelssohn (in 
his Songs Without Words) we owe the 
short, characteristic piece for piano. In 
Schumann we also find frequent use of 
suggestive titles, which indicate a poetic 
or picturesque basis for the music in the 
composer’s mind and naturally stimulate 
the imagination of the player. “Examples 
of these we find in the Kinderscenen and 
the Fantasiestiicke, Op. 12. Things as 
different as the Brahms, Op. 117, and 
Debussy’s Reflets dans Teau are de 
scendents of these pieces of Schumant 
In every case, he himself tells us, the 
piece was written first and the name give 
to it afterward—obviously not the cas 
with Debussy. 22 

In the Carnaval, Op. 9, the. fanciful 
imaginative side of the composer show 
itself in a singular way. In spite 
the animation and endless variety, th 
germ of the whole work is a phase of 
unpromising character, consisting of th 
four notes that spell “Asch,” the nam 
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" EDUCATIONAL STUDY NOTES ON IMUSIC 
bs IN ‘HIS ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BaRRELL 


‘/est Voices, by James Francis Cooke. 

lis piece is not descriptive, in that imitations 
of ie conventional forest voices, birds, rustling 
id's, mill-wheels and other sounds of nature are 
ittempted. It gets its name, ‘‘Forest Voices,” 
the fact that the composer was inspired by 
recollection of a glorious day spent in the 
aeval castle of the ‘Wartburg,’ which rests 

the top of a high hill in the Thiiringen 
Fast in Germnny, near Eisenach. From the 
~ 4 im this castle, in which the Minnesinger con- 
described in “Tannhauser” took place, a 
able ocean of waving forest giants may be 
-4 in the endless valleys below. hether rest- 
Jin the musical silence of an April dawn, or 
her storm-torn with the winds of November, 
. \re inspiring sight could not be imagined. 


» Little Rogue, by Richard Krentzlin. 
chard Krentzlin who lives in Berlin is “a 
hy successor of Bohn, Spindler, Gurlitt, von 
“a, and other writers of interesting educational 
to music. The Little Rogue is a most useful 
“ating piece. ; 


nponette, by Hans Schick. 

“running” waltz, with -the theme based 
eMily upon scale passages. Play with dash and 
osianey and with almost automatic precision. 


’s Refrain, by Wilhelm Aletter. 
jilhelm Aletter, now resident in Berlin, was 

fa}some years in America. He has been a 
-jiminous and successful writer, specializing in 
g@hing and drawing-room pieces. Love's Re- 
+ will require a graceful and elegant style 

élivery. 
ye Light, by Clarence Kohlmann. 

. Kohlmann is the popular organist of the 
n Grove Auditorium, where his playing is 
d daily by thousands. Love Light is his most 
t composition, an expressive “song without 
ce 


Hs. : 
nce of the Odalisque, by C. Adolfo 

sossi. 

is is a ballet movement, in mazurka rhythm 

| more than a touch of Oriental coloring. 

‘Hharmonies are rich and well-contrasted. This 

d make a capital recital number. 


elette in F, by Robert Schumann 
Op. 21, No. 1): . 


sewhere in this issue appears a master lesson 
his famous Novelette. Written by Arthur 
e, it cannot fail to prove richly instructive 
interesting, and we are glad to be able to 
you to it. 


llowe’en, by Cecil Burleigh. 

scil Burleigh was born in Wyoming, New 
<, in 1885. He studied violin with Emil 
set and Hugo Heermann, harmony and _ coun- 
pint with Max Gruenberg and Anton Witek, 
composition with Hugo Leichtentritt. Mr. 
Wieigh has directed the violin departments of 
‘val colleges and universities, including that 
he State University at Missoula, Montana. 
is now engaged in composition and private 
hing.in New York City. Among his com- 
ions are two Concertos and two Sonatas for 
n, as well as many shorter works for violin 
piano, songs and piano pieces. The present 
position, Hallowe’en, is intensely original and 
ting. It must be played robustly, except for 
ain measures in the middle section that de- 
d subdued tone. ce 

he repeated B’s in the left hand in measures 
n to ten are really a pedal point. For the 
anation of this term, consult your lexicons. 
eryone will enjoy this little sketch. 


taisie-Rhapsodique, by Mana-Zucca. 
me. Mana-Zucca is a r 

and composer who 
written in all forms. 
aisie-Rhapsodique is a 
ical, well-developed 
k which will require a 
fe, full tone, and due 
eciation of the rhyth- 
values. 
he originality and 
hness of this com- 
er’s music is delight- 
and her grasp of the 
hnic of composition 
s to mind the remark- 
training she received 
her student days with 
h masters as_ Alex- ; 
er Lambert, Bu-osi, Mana-Zucca 
owsky, Max Vogrich and Hermann Spielter. 
ne ana-Zucca has concertized in Fignce, 
many, Russia and other European countries. 
en. ott eleven she made a concert tour of 
United States, which was extremely success- 


nmuet from the Symphony in E-flat, 
oy Mozart. 

[ere is one of the most charming of all Mo- 
minuets, arranged for pipe organ by the 
ninen ‘Philadelphia organist and composer, 

ard Shippen Barnes. p 
t will interest any of our readers, who may be 
iciency experts,” to learn that this E-flat Sym- 
my was only one of three which Mozart com- 
a the twenty-sixth of June and the 
August, 1788. How many present-day 
could accomplish as much in sixty times 
be a temptation for many to play this 
the 90 indicated—alle- 


The Open Road, by Gustav Klemm. 


Gustav Klemm, of Balti- 
mote, Maryland, was born 
in 1897. His musical train- 
ing was received from 
well-known teachers includ- 
ing Gustav Strube, Howard 
Thatcher and Victor Her- 
bert. The latter took an 
especial interest in him and 
.performed many of his 
compositions. Mr. Klemm 
has written piano pieces, 
songs, orchestral numbers, 
and so forth. During the 
World War he served as 
bandmaster, having a band 
of fifty pieces. At present 


Gustav KiemM 

he 1s *‘Program Supervisor’? for Station WBAL, 
Baltimore’s largest radio broadcasting station, a 
task which presumably requires a great amount 
ot time, effort, and discrimination. Mr. Klemm 
is an intense lover of the out-of-doors, as could 
be discovered from his song A Vagabond am I, 


which appeared in a recent Erupr. The present 
song, in the same mood, is even better, we think, 
and should prove most enjoyable for study or 
recital purposes. : 
Notice the broad swing of the 12/8 rhythm. 
“ry”? in “road” cannot be effective unless 
well rolled. Many singers stoutly maintain that 
they cannot accomplish the rolling of this letter, 
but we imagine practice is all that is needed in 
the majority of instances. 
Put color, enthusiasm and verve into your in- 
terpretation of this number. 


We Thank Thee, O Father, by E. A. 

Barrell, Jr. 

It is not a little embarrassing to be called upon 
to comment upon one’s own compositions; partic- 
ularly as a composer is invariably held to be the 
poorest judge of his own work. This sacred song 
is rather short but is susceptible of considerable 
intelligent interpretation. Notice that in the 
second stanza the piano part no longer goes hand 
in hand with the voice but instead has something 
perfectly definite and individual to say. The ac- 
companist should be at pains to emphasize this 
counter-melody. 

When you come to the last line of the song— 
“Open Thine arms, and let us in!”—sound both 
the last letter of “and’’ and the first letter of 
“et.” This advice may seem superfluous, but 
experience has shown that it is in just such cases 
as this that many singers’ diction ‘‘falls down.”’ 

Do not hurry the tempo of this composition. 


The Lotus Flower, by Robert Schu- 


mann, 

No student of singing should consider himself 
or herself fully fledged unless the course of train- 
ing pursued has included songs by the great Ger- 
man “lieder” composers of the last century and 
a quarter. Perhaps the seven outstanding com- 
posers are these: Schubert, Schumann, Brahms, 
Robert Franz, Karl Lowe, Hugo Wolf, and 
Richard Strauss. The songs of each of these 
masters have a_ characteristic ‘flavor’ which 
makes them easily distinguishable. Schumann’s 
dates and the facts of his career are things 
readily available for you in the musical diction- 
aries. The Lotus Flower has always seemed to 
us one of his most expressive songs; obviously it 
is not of a dramatic character at all, as is, for 
instance, the famous Two Grenadiers. But it is 
wonderfully smooth and surely “‘vocal.’”’ The 
poem is by Heinrich Heine whose poems—espe- 
cially Du Bist Wie Eine Blume (How Like 
a Flower Thou Art)—have been set by thousands 
of composers, famous and—not so famous. 

The present English translation is the work of 
the late W. J. Baltzell, for many years Assistant 


- Editor of THe Etuper. 


Danse Hongroise (4-hands), by Paul 
du Val. 


This is quite the sort of a piece which sounds 
even better in the duet arrangement than as a 
solo. It is full and sonorous, with sharply con- 
trasted rhythms. It should be played in the 
orchestral manner. 


Romance, by Preston Ware Orem. 

This Romance for violin has all the richness 
of color, rhythmic vitality and genius of construc- 
tion which we find in the violin writings of 
Franck, Brahms, Bruch, or Sylvio Lazzari. More- 
over it is blessed with freshness and originality; 
the composer says something which no one else 
has ever said, and says it well. 

The first theme is an expressive one; the second 
is faster and decidedly impassioned. Observe the 
skillful modulations throughout this piece. At 
the end of the second theme, there is a_brief 
quotation of the first_theme, which is followed 
by the third theme. Eventually, in keeping with 
all well-mannered compositions, the themes are 
happily combined in such a way as to give in- 
creastd unity to the whole. 

Con maesta means “majestically,” the more fre- 
quent maestoso is familiar to you all. 

As is evident, the accompanist of this number 
has “plenty to do to keep him out of mischief.’ 
In fact, both he and the violinist will doubtless 
find their technical resources heavily drawn on— 
but the total effect will be beautiful enough to 
warrant this. Preston Ware Orem has for many 
years been the Musical Editor of Tue Erupg, a 
post which he has held with distinction and great 
success; and it is owing to an incurable modesty 
that he has chosen never to display his own ex- 
cellent compositions in our pages. Mr. Orem 
has written a considerable amount of music in the 
small and large forms. His American Indian 
Rhapsody has been often performed by Sousa’s 
band, and with the finest success. 
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N\ ever retains its charm. And what an inspi- 
ih ration to it is the lovely French period grand 
\) shown above. Delicately hand-chiseled in fine 
mahogany, it is a typical Jvers & Pond carrying 
the distinction (without the expense) of built- 
to-order work. 


Ivers and Pond 


PIANOS 


Possess a distinctive, refined tone which their sterling in- 
tegrity of construction guards through the years. Built 
always in but one quality—the best—under original owner- 
ship-management they are today used in over 600 Con- 
servatories and Schools and 75,000 homes. 
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If we have no dealer near you, we can supply you from 
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nearby. Distance is no obstacle. Liberal allowance for 
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HE 
day set 
masters 


IDEALS certain writers of this 
forth as those of the 
of the ancient schools 


namely, beautiful tone, a perfect legato, 
distinct enunciation are the common 
property of all good teachers. 


3ut how to enable the student to secure 
their realization? On this point we find 
marked differences in opinion and practice. 

It has been intimated that some at least 
of the old masters taught by imitation. 
If the student is to learn how to sing by 
imitation alone, it would seem to be the 
business of the teacher to furnish for him 
an ideal tone. 

What is the “perfect tone?” 

Is the so-called “perfect tone” of the 
teacher to be considered a model of equal 
value for all voices—high sopranos, mezzo 
sopranos, mezzo contraltos, lyric tenors, 
robust tenors, high baritones, the basso 
cantante and the basso profundo? How 
is the student to know what quality of the 
teacher’s tone has value»for his imitation 
and what quality has not? 

No two voices are exactly alike, even 
among those of the same general class. 

Ve attempt to work against Nature if we 
try to imitate exactly, in all respects, the 
voice of another. Consequently, the pupil 
who is asked to make a tone “just like” 
that of his teacher enters upon dangerous 
ground. He who strives against Nature 
is facing certain defeat. 

But how is the student to practice to 
any advantage unless he has acquired a 
standard of tone production toward which 
to work? Obviously he cannot rely upon 
imitation alone. 

He may get assistance in forming the 
necessary standard by being required to 
listen to a given tone in his teacher’s 
voice. But he will have to be told just 
what it is about that tone that is good for 
him. As a beginner he cannot be expected 
to know how to listen. 


Comparing Tonal Qualities 

E CAN BE told, of a certainty, to 

notice whether the tone is sweet 
(agreeable), clear and steady. He can be 
asked to compare, one by one, tones of 
objectionable quality, such as those which 
are breathy, husky, harsh, metallic, thin, 
nasal, palatal, guttural, with tones of good 
quality, in which the objectionable char- 
acteristics are not heard. It is the busi- 
ness of the teacher to furnish the material 
for such comparison, 

There is reason to believe, however, that 
many of the old masters did not rely 
entirely upon imitation in their teaching. 
There are records which have been put 
into print by Tosi, Mancini, Hugo Gold- 
schmidt, William J. Henderson, William 
Shakespeare and several others which are 
available for study. 

In the work of a number of the ancient 
masters there was a recognition of the 
value in teaching of the “appeal to the 
eye’ as one means of approach to the 
mind of the student. The point appears in 
the instruction of Durante (early seven- 
teenth century) to watch the position of 
the mouth for the “open” vowels as con- 
trasted with its position for the “closed” 
vowels. Mazzocchi, referring to the seven- 
teenth century Roman school in which 
singers were trained for the service of the 
church, notes that the pupils were placed 
before a mirror in order that they might 
acquire no contortions of the eyes, the 
face or the mouth in singing. 

Daniele Frederici of the seventeenth 
century is quoted by William Shakespeare 
as saying, “Those who shout and shriek 
till they are as red as turkey-cocks, with 
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Stepping Stones 
to Successful Singing 


their mouths as wide open as if they would 
thrust haystacks into them, let’ all the 
breath out and are compelled to take a 
fresh breath for every few notes. Such 
are useless as regards music.” 

Francesco Lamperti of Milan, in his 
day perhaps the most noted voice teacher 
in Europe, says that the student who* 


FREDERICK W. WODELL 


“mouths” will never be a singer. There 
was also a recognition of a most important 
fact, namely, that the Silent taking of the 
breath marks the artist and is a pre- 
requisite to that control of the singing 
breath which makes the emission of a 
tone of good quality possible. 


Noisy Inhalation 


Bee described by Henderson** 

a distinguished teacher of singing 
in the last years of the sixteenth century,” 
is reported as remarking, “It is very bad to 
make more sound with the breath than 
with the voice’ (noisy inhalation). 
Johann Adam Hiller, referred to by 
Shakespeare as “the best singing teacher 
of his time,” in 1774 published a book on 
singing in which occurs the following pas- 
sage regarding the importance of breath 
control : 

“There are two branches of his art 
that the singer must so entirely master 
that they become second nature to him. 
He must (1) imperceptibly and rapidly 
fill the lungs with breath and (2) be 
able to let it out again sparingly.” 

Note the emphasis here placed upon silent 
inhalation, 


*“The Art of Singing,” by Francesco Lam- 
perti, translated by Walter Jekyll. 


**°The Barly History of Singing,” 


by Wil- 
liam J. Henderson. 


We have thus direct testimony that great 
masters of singing of ancient times added 
care as to the manner of taking and using 
the breath to their “Method” of dealing 
with the problem of how to teach their 
students to sing. 

How to enable the student of singing to 
acquire the habit of silent inhalation and 
the ability to “let the breath out again 
sparingly,’ is an item concerning which 
different masters give varying instructions. 
Some of the more ancient masters ap- 
parently relied upon the practicing of the 
“swell” from piano to messo forte and 
back to piano without break or change of 
quality for securing control of the breath 
as well as for conquering shading and 
acquiring evenness of tone and a good 
legato. 


Toneless Exercises 

ERTAIN masters who came a little 

later, as J. Miksch of the eighteenth 
century, whose artistic lineage is traced 
from Bernacchi through Casella, subdi- 
vided the problem of teaching breath con- 
trol and gave breathing exercises without 
tone. This master also gave instructions 
for the position of the mouth and for the 
exposure of the upper teeth as in a nat- 
ural smile as part of his vocal “Method.” 

It seems reasonable to infer from what 
is available as to the teachings of the an- 
cient masters that they dealt with a more 
or less select class of voices; that they 
were not perhaps in the situation of many 
of the vocal instructors of the present 
time, who are asked to do the best they 
can with vocal material which is good, bad 
or indifferent. 

Moreover, it is certain that the pupils 
of many of the old masters were required 
to practice vocal exercises by the hour, 
and this daily, much of the time under 
supervision. : 

The choosing of good natural material, 
with daily instruction and supervised prac- 
tice, gave the old masters who thus taught 
especial advantages. Further, their pupils 
were expected to study voice and music for 
at least five years before beginning their 
careers. 

No “method,” however good in itself, 
can be expected to work unless it is cor- 
rectly followed by the student, and for a 
sufficient time to make the formation of 
correct vocal habits possible. If the modern 
teacher is to repeat the reported successes 
of the old masters, he must at least have 
the intelligent support of pupils, parents 
and all concerned. 

There can be no question but that the 
vocal teacher of the present day is willing 
to do all that he can for the “average” 
pupil. He is not alone concerned with the 
preparation of individuals for professional 
work in the church and opera. A consid- 
erable proportion of the students of sing- 
ing in this country today cannot reason- 
ably look forward to a professional career. 


ZN 


They are nevertheless justified in acquiri 
all that is possible of the art of singing 
a means of culture, self-expression a 
social service. 


Cultural Study 


T IS THIS class which makes its 

particular demands upon the teach’ 
skill of the modern instructor. It is. 
task, in the light of the best knowledge 
the day, psychological and pedagogical, 
devise ways of meeting teaching probler 
whether presented by the professional 
the amateur student. In doing so he v 
do well to hold fast to the fundamen 
principles of tone production and the | 
of singing as set forth by the great mast 
of the ancient schools. This for the reas 
that they showed, by the results of th 
work with pupils, that they understood | 
natural use of the vocal organ for the pi 
duction of beautiful, artistic tone and rec 
nized what were the characteristic pow 
and the limitations of the vocal instrume 
They provided truly vocal music and tau 
the singer how to use the voice in a sk 
ful and artistic way. 

The modern teacher must recognize tt 
as the human body is the physical inst 
ment with which he has to deal, its hea 
and strength are of fundamental imp 
tance. To secure the most advantageous 1 
of the body for singing the instructor m 
first insist upon a posture or “poise” wh 
makes possible the free, untrammeled ; 
tion of the breathing organs. 

Certain of the old masters had mil 
say about posture, particularly about | 
poising and balancing of the trunk e 
head. In many cases, because of the ; 
surd demands of fashion with regard 
bodily outline and “posture,” it is not e 
for the conscientious vocal teacher of toc 
to obtain the desired results as to poise | 
singing ; but it must not be forgotten t 
the voice always suffers when the post 
is bad. Long established habits of fau 
standing and sitting have to be overco 
and weak muscles strengthened. 

In this connection proper exerc 
(silent) for poise and for the muscles 
volved in breathing (for singing) are 
dicated. These will shorten the process 
obtaining control of the outgoing breath 


The Physical Plane 


HIS WORK may be described as 

tacking the problem of vocal te: 
ing on the “physical plane.” The empl 
sis here is upon bodily action and sen 
tion, not upon tone. 

The appeal to sensation is carried furt 
The feeling that the tongue is loose ale 
its surface from its back to its tip, that’ 
jaw is “floating” in the air, and that / 
SILENT breath is being sent out w 
some energy in a slowly and steadily m¢ 
ing stream, that AH is being sount 
though not actually sung, with also a fe 
ing that the throat is widely open from 1 
BOTTOM of the neck upward, may 
willed and repeated as an exercise to 
practiced previous to singing. The c 
plete or combined sensation here obtaii 
may be called the “AH sensation.” 

Next these conditions may agai 
willed, with the additional determinat 
that the natural weight or force of ¥ 
(neither soft nor loud), on the vowel 
shall he exhibited on an easy, middle pil 
WITHOUT IN THE LEAST ALTI 
ING THE CONDITIONS. 

When this is accomplished the vocal 
strument will give the freest and | 
foundation tone of which it is capable. | 


(Continued on page 777) 


NHARLES LUNN, a professional 
‘tenor singer of some renown in Eng- 
land, pupil of a noted Italian teacher 
nd author of “The Philosophy of Voice,” 
fas emphatic in his opposition to the use 
e consonants in working for a correct 
start” of vocal tone. He declared that 
lacing a consonant before the vowel, in 
ly study, prevented the correct action of 
7 iv in the generation of tone. 


believed only in teaching tone-start or 
ck” by means of the vowel. 
; The Old Italian masters, and some of 
jeir immediate followers, as Caccini (b. 

fome 1558), Herbst and Crtiger, began 
ie work of training the voice upon vowels, 
aking use first of the “open” and later of 
e “closed” vowels. 
) Distinct pronunciation in song, which in- 
Slves careful articulation of consonants, 
as also called for by these masters. 
'Caccini placed great importance upon a 
‘ od “attack” upon the vowel. He is 
“noted by William Shakespeare (“Plain 
Jords on Singing”) as saying: “I main- 
Hin that the first and most important 
sundation is how to start the voice in 

ery register, not only that the intonation 
2 faultless, neither too high nor too low, 
u -also that thereby the quality of the 
pne be preserved.” To this Mr. Shakes- 
eare adds the comment: 

“This surely means that the freedom of 
ie throat, so necessary to unerring tuning, 
iuses also the quality of the tone.” 

The late Henry Blower, of London, a 


ndition and adjustment or the parts in- 
olved i in the generation and in the elemen- 
“ry resonating of tone are most favorable. 
Vith this beginning the fullest development 
i the artist voice can be engaged in. 


~HE AH is the “mother” vowel, contain- 
ing the possibility of producing all 
ler vowels. The AH sensation through- 
it the throat is the model sensation, the 
te to be willed, no matter what vowel is to 
2 emitted at the lips. With the AH sen- 
‘tion thus present and the management of 
e breath and the moveable parts involved 
ended to, there is a type of tone produc- 
‘on which may be called “singing upon the 
eath,” with physical ease. Then the parts 
the vocal instrument act in “responsive 
dom,” as the writer likes to put it. 
The exercise should be repeated until this 
pe of fundamental tone production be- 
mes habitual. 
A further step in the work upon the plane 
' “sensation” for the purpose of attaining 
teater skill in the management of the 
cal instrument and a more complete use 
its resources for resonance is made when 
Bevel is asked to will that “the sensa- 
m of the location of tonal vibration” shall 
felt at the upper front teeth. This is by 
m called “placing” the tone. It is a 
atter of using more fully “mouth reso- 
ince” and increasing the carrying power 
id volume of the tone. 
Primarily the “placement” is that of the 
x and other parts of the vocal in- 
t, not of the tone. This is accom- 
by “indirection,” not by direct, local 


| ; ' 

a The Mother Vowel 
"E 

- 


As a means of securing this “sensation” 
h accompanies a good quality of tone, 
ay refer to the instruction of one of 
Masters already mentioned, Miksch 
- by William Shakespeare) who 
“The more softly the breath 
open throat strikes the hard 
oe upper teeth and is kept 


a ’ 


Getting a Good Start 


pupil of the ltalian G. Nava, who was the 
teacher of the great baritone, Charles Sant- 
ley, made use of the consonant “d” before 
a vowel to “get the voice forward,” with 
the purpose of thus avoiding throatiness 
and securing a clear, resonant tone: 


Use of Explosive Consonants 
IMILAR use of d, t, k and others of 
the “explosive’ conscnants has been 

made by various European and American 
masters. 

No teaching device, as has been said, is 
“fool-proof.” One difficulty with the 
above mentioned use of the consonants 
named is that it does not necessarily insure 
free production and resonating of tone. 

The student may be doing a series of 
repetitions of the syllable “dee,” or “koo” 

r “pah,” and yet have a tight throat (in- 
terference with tone: generation and free 
propagation of tonal vibration) on the 
vowel following the consonant. It all de- 
pends upon HOW the syllable is done. 

Even the use of the consonant l, pre- 
ceding the vowel, to bring about a correct 
“attack,” recommended by Francesco Lam- 
perti for first study when difficulty is met 
in starting the tone rightly upon the vowel, 
can be attempted in a wrong way and the 
the purpose of the exercise defeated. 

The secret of success in the use of these 
devices lies in two observances: the genuine 
control of the outgoing singing breath 


(Continued on page 805) 


Stepping Stones to Successful Singing 
(Continued from page 776) 


there in that position throughout a phrase, 
as if resting there, so much the more, 
through daily practice, the tones of the 
voice will become richer and more so- 
norous.” 


Locating Tonal Vibration 


HE STUDENT’S mind may be 

brought to attention, in locating the 
sensation of tonal vibration, by the use of 
familiar elements of speech, as M, N, and 
the diphthong Ng, followed by and closely 
connected with a vowel. Thus notice is 
called to the fuller use of the resonant 
spaces of the nose, face and head, for the 
purpose of attaining greater skill in the use 
of the instrument and increasing the rich- 
ness, carrying-power and volume of the 
tone. 

In a more advanced stage of study, the 
recalling of the proper location of the sen- 
sation of tonal vibration, as Associated with 
given pitches and forces of tone, will be 
all that will be necessary to enable the 
singer to exhibit the best tone of which his 
voice is capable. 

Ultimately the skilled artist, upon hear- 
ing the prelude to his song, has not to think 
of tone production or of any of its different 
items, but simply, as a matter of habit, as- 
sumes the “singer’s position,’ takes an un- 
conscious breath commensurate with the 
phrase he has in mind and—sings. 

But, until this stage is reached,. the stu- 
dent should take advantage of all avenues. 
He should develop and use his “ear” 


ear” for 
good tone as well as his eye. He should 
acquire the 


sensation of freedom of the 
parts and of the retained “openness” of 
throat, and the sensation of tonal vibration, 
located according to the pitch and power of 
the note. 

It is not claimed that this is the end of 
the list of means whereby the teacher may 
help the student to make the most artistic 
use of his vocal gifts; but at least it may 
be said that the means mentioned have been 
proven practically useful. 
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That Delightful New 
KIMBALL 


iby planning advancement in music, why overlook the need 
_4 ofa new piano? Progress and satisfaction will be greater 
if you can have a Kimball. 


There is a vivid quality in the tones of the Kimball piano 
that gives them an almost articulate character. The perfectly 
balanced action offers a facile, delicate touch. 


There is no experiment in your purchase of a Kimball. It 
represents today the most recent development in piano man- 
ufacture, and continues the long record of achievements 
which have established the merit of this instrument. There 
are more Kimball pianos in use today in homes and studios 
than any other make, 


There is at present a preference for very small grands and 
uprights. A Kimball “Sheraton” grand only 4 ft. 5 in. long, 
or the “Junior” upright, only 3 ft. 8 in. high, are greatly in 
demand. Let us send catalog showing other sizes up to the 
large Concert Grand. 


Catalogs on request. If you are not conveniently 
near to a Kimball dealer, we can supply you direct. 


W. W. KIMBALL ‘COMPANY 


(Established 1857) 
Department KE, 306 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, U.S, A. 


HARMONY BY MAIL 


A practical and thorough course of 40 lessons 
Small monthly payments. 

Send for Prospectus and Rates. Mss. corrected 
Music composed, send poem for estimate. 
ALFRED WOOLER, Mus. Doc. 
Suite A. 171 Cleveland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y, 


Baritone Changed into Tenor 


means to add high tones which have been dormant or 
unueveloped but are possessed by every one. 


very Singer. should have them, but tenors and 
sopranos must have them in order to sing standard 
‘music in the original key—without transposition to 
a lower one, 


The reason that only a few tenors have succeeded in 
singing these high tones in their full brilliancy is that 
it has taken yeuls of study aud practice herevofore. 


SPARE TIME WORK 


Piano Tuning payseasily $2 to $4an hour. Requires 
about 90 minutes to tune average piano. Pay 
ranges around $5 per tuning. Player work also 
brings big pay. No capital needed. We train you 
thoroughly at home at small cost. Two diplomas 
granted. Get our free book—‘*Piano Tuning as 
a Business.”’ 
MACK INSTITUTE 

Crafton Station, ET-8 - Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A MUSICAL TOUR 
of 


EUROPE 


Recently the press announced the names of many 
noted baritones who had made the change and could 
sing the tenor parts in grand opera, while previously 
they were assigned to baritone parts. 


About twenty years ago, and recently when I have 
been advertising relative to this change, many have 
considered me the originator of the idea. However, 
such conclustons are wrong. I am not the originator 
but for many years have veen endeavoring to write 
exercises which will make this change possible for all 
who cannot spend their entire time In study and 
practice. My new exercises are called UNIQUE as 
there are no others like them. They develop the high 
tones to fuli brilllancy, and also train the lower ones 
to be beautiful. This is accomplished in almost 
unbelievable short time, 


Price $5.00 complete. 


Edition for medium voice, 
abridged, $2.50. Other books by the same author— ~ 


“Ear Training,” 15 cts. “Sight Singing,” 50 cts. 
“Diaphragmatic Breathing,” 70 cts., etc., etc. 


W. P. SCHILLING 
131 West 23d Street 


At no expense or obligation 
to you! 
See page 805 


New York 


you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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T WAS Saint-Saéns, I believe, who 

complained, in a half-humorous’ vein, 

that organists as a class were “too 
much devoted to their own little habits and 
the calm of their existence.” He had in 
mind, no doubt, church organists, for the 
remark would scarcely apply to concert 
organists of high standing, and the movie- 
organist (whose weak points are all of a 
quite different sort) was not then much in 
evidence. 

Objectionable mannerisms prevalent 
among church organists not only hinder 
the full success of their work but also 
tend to engender a certain lack of respect 
for them as artists. Let us discuss these 
various “symptoms.” First of all, the 
writer would point out the fact that the 
various mannerisms herein described are 
in evidence not solely among second-rate 
organists and those in remote districts. On 
the contrary, in every case mentioned, the 
offender is a player of ufquestioned stand- 
ing and eminence, whose name, did the 
writer choose to publish it, would be fa- 
miliar to nearly every one. If such errors 
are possible among the élite of our profes- 
sion, what can we expect better of the 
common run who look up to them as 
models ? 

“Sloppy” phrasing is a hang-over, no 
doubt, from the old ultra-legato organ 
style. Phrasing, mechanically defined, 
consists in joining tones which should be 
joined and separating those which should 
be separated. But there is a tendency 
among many organists to tie notes which 
most positively should not be tied, espe- 
cially where the last note of a slurred 
group happens to be the same as the first 
note in the next group. A number of 
years ago the writer was preparing to 
play at a recital with a well-known organ- 
ist an arrangement of Beethoyen’s Quintet 
for Piano, Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bas- 
soon. The writer played the piano part 
while his companion played an arrange- 
ment of the wind-instrument parts on the 
organ. After the Introduction, the Alle- 
gro opens with the phrase 


Ex 1 


Allegro 
os 


To my surprise he rendered it 


Ex 2 a S 
At tee er 


SS eeceenn s me 


When his attention was called to what one 
would suppose was a mere inadvertence, 
he was found to be absolutely destitute 
of any true comprehension of what was 
properly called for by the composer's 
phrasing-signs. Also, he had never heard 
the composition either in its original form 
or in the composer’s own more familiar 
arrangement as a quartet for piano and 
strings. Had he ever heard it properly 
performed, one cannot believe that he 
could have remained oblivious to that ele- 
ment of beauty which is derived from 


correct phrasing. Arranged for the organ 
the proper phrasing is best obtained in 
the following manner: 


Now let us pass on to the subject of a 
proper feeling for tempo. As regards 
legitimate organ-music of the more con- 
servative type, there is little or no fault 
to be found, as all organists of arly ade- 


Ghe ORGANIST’S ETUDE 
_ Edited for October by 
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IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS ORGAN DEPARTMENT 
“AN ORGANIST’S ETUDE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF” 


he “Weakest Link in the @hain” 
And What Organists Should do to Strengthen It 


By Epwin Hatt Pierce 
PART I 


quate talent and education are able to 
judge of the most favorable tempos, modi- 
fying them more or less as special con- 
ditions (such as large, echoing buildings 
or the reverse) demand: But, when we 
come to the matter of arrangements, it is 
needful, if the player would avoid commit- 
ting a solecism, to. be familiar with the 
traditions of tempo belonging with the 
piece in its original form, especially if it 
be an orchestral composition. 

If the technical rs 
limitations of the f 
organ as an instru- 
ment or of the 
player as an execu- 
tant render it im- 
possible to execute 
a movement at the 
proper tempo, or 
if, though techni- 
cially possible, the 
composition is ren- 
dered confused and 
muddy by ‘local 
acoustic conditions, 
then that piece or 
that movement 
should be stricken 
from organ rep- 
ertoire. Dudley 
Buck’s arrange- 
ment of the WWil- 
liam Tell Overture 
was played for 
many years by a 
certainorganist, 
who fancied he did 
it quite well. But 
there came a day when, hearing it played 
by a first-class symphony orchestra, he 
was filled with shame and confusion. The 
introduction, the storm-scene and the Ranz- 
de-vache section, to be sure, were not al- 
together bad in his own rendition, but the 
closing pages in lively 2/4 time with mul- 
titudes of repeated sixteenth-notes became 
on the organ a mere travesty, replacing 
clearness and brilliancy with haziness and 
noise. 

Movements of this kind should be 
utterly avoided on the organ. Even if 
the proper tempo in this finale were main- 
tained, the organ pipes could not speak 
clearly at that speed. Such work must be 
left to violins and. flutes. 


Cantabile Style 


IE STYLE and delivery of cantabile 

melodies comes up next for discus- 
sion. More than one organist has at- 
tempted to render, for instance, the slow 
movement of Mendelssohn’s Violin Con- 
certo. There is nothing inherently for- 
eign to the nature and powers of the 
modern organ in this, but the writer has 


EDWIN HALL PIERCE 


yet to hear it gracefully and convincingly 
done. Why? Because there has been 
nothing in the organist’s whole education 
and experience to train him in the true 
style of delivery of sustained monodic 
melody. His power of graceful and ex- 
pressive rendition is therefore hopelessly 
inferior to that of even a mediocre violin- 
ist. He is attempting to do off-hand, as 
it were, and with only a small fraction of 
his total mentality (as he is also playing 
the accompani- 
ment) something 
to which the solo 
violinist has given 
years of study and 
on which in per- 
formance his undi- 
vided attention is 
centered. 

Even though he 
‘ fails to be guilty of 
any gross error in 
the matter of 
phrasing, such as 
was alluded to in 
the first part of 
this article, there is 
still an absence of 
that efitire and 
gracefully mastery 
which carries con- 
viction to the 
hearer. It is a 
question whether 
or not otoy. urge 
the abandonment 
of this style of 
arrangements for 
the organ or to urge organists to strive 
to develop a style in delivery equal to the 
task. Each must decide for himself. 
Only, in the name of all that is true art, 
let him not attempt any violin solos on the 
organ until he has heard them played, not 
once, but many times, by competent 
violinists. 


Rhythm 


HE ABSENCE of rhythmic accent 

from organ tone (rendering slight de- 
viations from a strict rhythm much less 
conspicuous), the scarcity of compositions 
dependent upon the rhythmic element, and 
the organist’s lack of training in ensemble 
practice—these factors make accuracy a 
very difficult attainment for the organist. 
To offset any weakness along this line he 
should try to get outside practice in cham- 
ber-music (for piano and strings, for 
instance) or gain experience through or- 
chestral work. To be sure he already 
often accompanies singers, but this is a 
case, usually, of “the blind leading the 
blind’ (since no musicians as a class are 
more careless in time-keeping than are 
solo singers, amateur and professional), 


Chorus singers do not come under 
heading, however, and the organist © 
do well to practice more with them. C 
acquired rhythmical accuracy adds g 
vitality and swing to organ-playing. 
One instance of this inaccuracy is pi 
fully obvious. In many a church in wh 
a processional is the custom—the ch 
keeping step with the hymn-tune they | 
singing—the organist, after the close 
one verse, fails to time the slight pe 
which he makes (as is proper) between t 
verse and the next, so as to synchron 
with the step of the marching choir. Con 
quently the members of the choir 2 
obliged to make an awkward little hitch 
their step to get in touch with the mu 
again. This could easily be avoided h 
the organist a sufficiently keen sense 
rhythm to make the pause exactly sy 
chronize with a certain number of the ste 
of the marching (how many or how | 
steps is not so important a matter). T 
is not to advocate a military style 
marching in the processional and re 
sional but simply to make all go “dec 
and in order.” Other organists mak 
retard near the close of every verse of 
hymn. Now, while retarding near the cl 
of the last verse is a legitimate arti 
means of making a more effective endi 
doing the same for every verse is simply 
crude mannerism. . 
(Part II of this Discussion will appear 
the November Erupr) 1 
© 


Organizing a Uolunteer @ho 
By HorTENSE MARSHALL 
6 fix: TENDENCY toward the 


provement of church music: h 

made necessary a more dependal 
and thoroughly organized choir. At | 
first meeting of the choir, arranged for 
the organist, he should have his ideas do 
in black and white, so that he will 
exactly what he is going to do. 

The director and organist should 
have the choir elect from the choir m 
bers a chairman, to take charge of 
meeting. Then a president, vice-presid 
secretary, treasurer, librarian and che 
mother may be elected. If the choir | 
very large, more than one librarian 
be needed. 

In regard to the duties of the choir of 
cers, the organist and director should gi 
the president before each service a cor 
plete list of the’ “hymns and musical nut 
bers to be used. ‘If there is a procession 
he can always announce to the choir 
number of the processional and also 
musical numbers in the order in wh 
they are to be used. If the president 
absent, the vice-president should be wal 
upon to carry on his work. 

It. is the secretary’s duty to take the 1 
at each meeting, send out choir not 
when necessary, and take the minutes 
the choir meetings. However, he sho 
always confer with the organist in reg 
to choir notices. 

The treasurer’s task is to collect t 
choir dues, also the fines, in addition 
keeping a record of the money coming 
and going out of the treasury during 
year. 


i 


Small Fines Helpful 


A® THE CHOIR is supposed to 
volunteer choir, the amount of 
dues is liable to vary, according to the 
cality and the type of people in the chu 
I have found that it helps to keep up 
attendance at choir rehearsals and ser 
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—Chatles Galloway, Organist of Washington University 
and St. Peters’ Epis. Church of St. Louis; internationally 
famous for his brilliant and masterful recital work. 


Charles Galloway 
says of the Kilgen: 


“Last night it was my pleasure to give the 
Dedicatory Recital on your recently instal- 
led organ in Sixth Church of Christ, Scien- 
tist, St. Louis, and I am writing to extend to 
you my congratulations, hearty congratu- 
lations, on this excellent, thoroughly satis- 
factory instrument, a genuine work of art. 
Really, I am very much taken with this 
organ—its voicing, blend, system of control, 
action; in fact, everything connected with 
the instrument, one of the best three- 
manual organs I have ever heard or played.” 


—Thus still another famous organ master 
adds his words of appreciation to the great roll 
of artists who know and endorse the Kilgen. 
GEO. KILGEN & SON, Inc, 
j Ts, 4032 N. Union Blvd., St. Louis, Mo. 
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CHOICE OF THE MASTERS 


_ (AUSTIN ORGANS) 


Among the cities where great Austin 
organs are frequently met and in the 
most prominent churches and institu- 
tions are Philadelphia, New York, 
Brooklyn, Chicago, San Francisco. 

But many smaller cities show an 
ever greater proportion of the Austin 
instruments after over twenty-five 
years service have revealed almost no 
deterioration and could have kept in 
faithful use Much longer. 

There is no, possibility of discount- 
ing their mechanical or tone features. 
All things considered, Austin organs 
lead the world. 


AUSTIN ORGAN CO. 


165 Woodland St. Hartford, Conn. 


ORGOBLO 


The true Standard of Ex- 
cellence in organ blowers. 


Winner ofthe highest award 
in every exposition entered. 


Special Orgoblo Junior for 
Reed and Student Organs, 


THE SPENCER TURBINE COMPANY 


Organ Power Department 
Hartford Connecticut 


GUILMANT 
ORGAN SCHOOL 
DR WILLIAM C. CARL 


Director 
Students Aided in Securing Positions 


Free Church, Recital, 
Scholarships Theatre Courses 
New Prospectus Ready 


| 17 E. Eleventh Street New York 


When Bach Walked Fifty Niles 


By ALFREDO TRINCHIERI 


IETRICH BUXTEHUDE, the 

founder of the Danish school, was 
born in Helsinger, Denmark, in 1637. Most 
of his early musical training was received 
from his father. In 1668 he secured 
the position of organist at the Marien 
Kirche, Lubeck, partly through his own 
musical ability, but also through his will- 
ingness to marry the daughter of the pre- 
ceding organist, which was insistently re- 
quired at that time. In this position he 
became one of the most prominent figures 
in the organ music of northern Europe. 
The musical services (Abendmusiken) 
which he directed in the church, between 
four and five o’clock of Sunday after- 
noons, consisting mostly of music for the 
organ, orchestra and chorus, were the pride 
of the city and were continued for nearly 
two centuries, These services attracted J. 


S. Bach, who walked fifty miles to hear 
them and to be under the influence of 
Buxtehude, having obtained a month’s 
leave of absence from his own church. 
The organ, having three manuals and fifty- 
seven stops, was one of the finest in-exist- 
ence at that time. Buxtehude died iin 
1707, at the age of seventy, leaving about 
twenty-four compositions for the organ, 
a few of which are played occasionally 
now-a-days. 

Nicholas Bruhns (born in 1665 and died 
in 1697) was a somewhat noted pupil of 
Buxtehude. He held a prominent position 
in Copenhagen and later in Hussum, where 
he died at the early age of thirty-two. 

From the foregoing short sketches, one 
can obtain a fairly good idea of the in- 
fluences which helped to develop the won- 
derful musicianship of the immortal Bach. 


(Chorale Preludes 


By Percy SHAUL HALLETT 


Or late years the thoughtful organist 
must have noticed a very wide increase 
in the use of the chorale prelude. Not 
only are our best composers turning their 
attention to this beautiful form of com- 
position, but they are finding their reward 
by the inclusion of these works, quite fre- 
quently, in the programs of the most dis- 
tinguished artists, besides having the sat- 
isfaction of knowing they are used largely 
by organists of every degree of attain- 


ment in many countries, notably America, 
England and Germany. 

This we may regard as a most encour- 
aging fact, showing, as it does, a tendency 
toward a real spiritual uplift in music dis- 
coursed by our beloved instrument and a 
recognition of the artistic beauty which 
is disclosed by so many of the preludes 
with which organ literature has been en- 
riched. —The Diapason. 


Organizing a Volunteer @hoir 
(Continued from page 778) 


if the members are fined a small amount 
each time they are absent. However, some 
choir masters may find, if the church is in 
a very busy city, that it may be necessary 
to allow each member of the choir one ab- 
sence a month, with the proviso that before 
taking that absence they come to the choir 
master and make arrangements for re- 
hearsal of the music to be used at the fol- 
lowing service. However, if there are both 
a junior and senior choir, the matter of 
one absence will be more easily settled 
than if there be only one choir to depend 
on. This matter of absence should be left 
to the individual choir master to decide, 
because a great deal depends upon the lo- 
cality in which he is working. It is better 
to be as strict as possible about this. 

It is the duty of the librarian or librari- 
ans to keep the music in condition, cata- 
loguing it, if necessary. He should also 
distribute and collect the music. 

The choir mother’s duty is to keep order 
in the choir room before services and see 
that the vestments are in shape. In the 
case of a children’s choir, she should give 
the members a careful inspection before 
allowing them to leave the choir room, as 
it is likely that some mischievous boy may 
have his collar on in a most peculiar man- 
ner. 

It is wise to have voice trials as soon as 
the choir has been organized. Each mem- 
ber of the choir should sing through some 
simple number so that the director, as 
well as the choir, can see exactly what 
each one is capable of doing. It is a good 
idea to make a report of the exact com- 
pass of each voice; the choir should be told 
that each member will be given an equal 
chance to do solo work if he is qualified. 
This does away with envy from the start. 


A most excellent trial piece is the Do.rolo- 
gy, as this is within the compass of all 
voices and gives each an equal chance. No 
partiality must be shown. 


Good-Natured Competition 


T IS AN excellent idea to offer a 

prize each month to the one who makes 
the greatest improvement in singing, and, 
with Juniors in deportment. A larger 
prize may be given at the end of the 
year. It is best to have these prizes given 
out at the services, as this creates much 
interest in the work of the choir. They 
should be paid for from the choir treasury. 

The choirmaster should always keep a 
book with the names and addresses of 
the choir members. 

It is a very good idea to give a choir 
party once a month, preferably following 
the monthly meeting. However, once a 
month may be too often, in some places, 
for a choir party, so in this the choir- 
master should again use his own judgment. 

Jealousy must be absolutely banned. It 
is best for the choirmaster to tell the choir 
that if he hears of any friction he will 
ask the person who is causing it to resign 
at once, as an attitude of antagonism will 
not be allowed. This will do away with 
much, if not all of the anxiety which in 
the past has whitened many a choirmaster’s 
head. 

The choir should be in church at least 
half an hour before the services start so 
that they may concentrate upon-the music 
to be presented. 

It is an excellent idea for the choir 
room to have books, games and magazines 
in it. In this way the choir may be kept 
happy and interested while waiting for 
rehearsals and services. Thus much of the 
difficulty occasioned by attempting to pre- 
serve good choir deportment will be pre- 
vented, 


“We sometimes lose sight of the fact that it has taken centuries to de- 
velop the organ to its present state. It is interesting to trace this evolution 
from the first single hollow reed sounded by the breath of man.” 


—Heen W. Ross. 
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LOWEST COST 


‘1022 


ONE WAY 


Plenty of desirable accom- 
modations are available 
on Fall sailings. Ships are 
uncrowded and you reach 
“the other side” at a delight- 
ful season for European 
travel. 


There’s a vacation worth 
while. 17 days are enough, 
if your time is limited. For 
real variety we suggest 
sailing from New York 
and returning via Mon- 
treal, the short, scenic, St. 
Lawrence River route. 


Special Tourist Third 
Cabin accommodations on 
express steamers. Also 
four great liners, reserved 
exclusively for Tourist 
Third Cabin passengers— 
no other class carried. 


Decide NOW. 


For complete information, apply 
at once to Tourist Third Cabin 
Department, No. 1 Broadway, 
New York, or any authorized 
steamship agent. 


WHITE JTAR LINE 
RED STAR LINE 


LEYLAND LINE. 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


OCTOBER 1928 


JOBS--- NOT 
DIPLOMAS! 


A YOUNG man in Wisconsin wrote to us stating he had worked hard to secure his 
diploma in organ from a Western Conservatory but was unable to secure a position. 
He asked how long it would take to obtain a diploma from the Velazco Organ Studios. 
One of our advanced students said he could answer the inquiry in three words— 
“(JOBS—NOT DIPLOMAS’’ { This student had in mind the fact that shortly after he 
began securing Velazco’s personal instruction he jumped into a big Broadway job and 
also radio broadcasting. Most Velazco students have good theatre positions. The mere 
fact that they have studied under such a distinguished theatre organist as Emi! Velazco 
is in itself a recommendation. Velazco and his technique ate the sensation of the musical 
world. Join the big parade. Competent theatre organists are not looking for jobs. They 
already have them and Velazco students have some of the best on Broadway. Write, 
telephone or call for information. 


VELAZCO ORGAN STUDIOS, Inc., 
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1658 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 


~COURSE IN~ 


THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


The addition of a large $25,000 Wurlitzer Or- 
gan gives this school the unexcelled equipment 
of two three-manual and one two- manual 
theatre unit Organs for lessons and practice. 
Special course for pianists changing to organ. 
Advanced pupils have the advantage of lessons 
before the screen under the same conditions as 
prevail in any large theatre. Graduates are 
in constant demand, at big salaries. 
Part Scholarships available. 


N 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE E 


VERMOND KNAUSS SCHOOL o 
THEATRE ORGAN PLAYING 


210 NORTH 7TH ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HOPKINS ORGAN SCHOOL 


(Peabody Institute Diploma) 
3025 Rosalind Ave., Baltimore, Md. 


Study pipe-organ in your home town 
from nationally known organist. 


Send for folder describing our dollar 
lesson plan 


Musical Guide for Mass Service 


Not knowing the service of high mass and re- 
quiem keeps many organists from accepting en- 
With this book any organist without 


gagements. ; 
previous experience can playthe services correctly. 
Approved by hundreds of Priests, Bishops and 


the Pope’s Music Committee. Price, $1.00. 
UNION MUSIC CO., 131 W. 23rd St., New York 


Have you read the details of the remarkable Prize Contest, 
offered by The Etude? If not turn to page 805. 


MUSIC COMPOSERS 


Bre le 


We offer the following prizes: 
ONE—FIRST PRIZE OF $250.00 


For the most attractive unpublished anthem submitted. 


ONE—SECOND PRIZE OF $150.00 


For the next most attractive unpublished anthem submitted. 


FOUR—THIRD PRIZES OF $75.00 Each 


For the next four most attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 


SIX—FOURTH PRIZES OF $50.00 Each 


For the next six most attractive unpublished anthems submitted. 


$1,000 in 12 Cash Prizes 


All anthems submitted must be in our hands not later than February 1, 1929. 
Send for our special announcement folder outlining all conditions and rules of the 
competition. 


Lorenz’s 7th Anthem Competition 


We publish about two hundred anthems a year. By our method of distribution, these 
anthems are sting by not less than 20,000, and in some cases by as many as 40,000, 
singers within about two months after publication. The demand for so many new 
anthems every year constitutes a large opportunity for anthem writers and this 
anthem contest is our earnest invitation to them to embrace it. 


LORENZ PUBLISHING CO. 


501 E. 3rd Street 70 E. 45th Strect 218 S. Wabash Avenue 
DAYTON, OHIO NEW YORK CHICAGO 


\When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, It 


ORGAN AND (@HOIR QUESTIONS ANSWERED 
By Henry 8. Fry . 


FORMER PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ORGANISTS, 
DEAN OF THE PENNSYLVANIA CHAPTER OF THE A. G. O. 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE unless accompanied a the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Q. I am enclosing herewith a copy of the 
names of the stops on a William Pipe and 
Tone Organ. Will you kindly give me_ in- 
structions for using the stops or tell me where 
I may secure them? I think with my knowl- 
edge of the piano and a little help as to the 
use of the stops and so forth, I can play it 
as needed for church services. This organ 
has the foot pedals and also a lever by which 
it may be pumped. Can a motor be attached, 
and if so, what kind?—M. G. 

A. \We are not familiar with the organ 
you play; it is therefore difficult to approx- 
imate the effects produced by the stops you 
include in your list. For soft effects we sug- 
gest that you try Dulecet Bass 8’ and Dulcet 
Pipe 8’. A good effect might also be pro- 
duced. by adding Celeste 8’ to this combina- 
tion. To secure full organ there is probably 
a knee swell or a combination pedal. For 
your general guidance 8’ stops produce nor- 
mal pitch—that is, with an 8’ stop drawn, 
the tones produced are the same pitch as the 
piano. 4’ stops produce a tone one octave 
higher, and 2’ stops, two octaves higher. 16’ 
stops produce tones one octave lower than 
normal pitch; 8’ tone as a rule produces 
“body”? tone, 4’ and 2’ “brilliancy,” and 16’ 
*andertone.”” We presume a motor can be 
attached to the instrument. For information 
you might address the makers of the instru- 
ment or the firm whose name we are sending 
you by mail. 


Q. I am organist in a small Episcopal 
church, playing a two-manual Mason and 
Hamlin reed organ, of which I am enclosing a 
list of stops. The mstrument contains two 
knee pedals, one for Swell and the other for 
the Great Organ. I would appreciate your 
telling me a useful combination for hymns. 
I have been using Diapason, Dulciana, English 
Horn, Viola, Melodia, Piccolo and Corno, and 
for soft passages the Swell stops included in 
this combination. The organ is built in a re- 
cess from which the sound must come before 
it enters the church.—H. A. EB. 

A. For hymn-tune playing, under the con- 
ditions you name, we would suggest your 
using full organ, which probably can be se- 
cured by the use of a knee swell or a com- 
bination pedal. If this combination proves 
to be too “thick,” on account of the 16’ stops 
included, we would suggest using all the 
stops except the 16’ stop or stops that pro- 
duce the ‘thick’? effect—the Vox Celeste, the 
Eolian Harp and the Vox Humana, the latter 
being a tremulant in the reed organ. We are 
inclined to think that the knee swell you 
specify as being for the Great Organ is really 
a full organ swell. The combination you men- 
tion for soft passages is all right if it pro- 
duces the effect you desire. Perhaps a softer 
effect might be secured by substituting “Dul- 
eet’? for the ‘‘Diapason,’’ or sometimes the 
“Vox Celeste’ instead of the “Diapason.” 


Q. I have studied piano for three years 
and am now working on Mendelssohn’s 
“Songs without Words.’ Do you think I 
would be able to complete a course in thea- 
ter organ-playing given at Allentown, or 
am I not far enough advanced? Please quote 
prices on the books listed herewith.—J. R. 

A. If you have had three years’ serious 
technical training on the piano we see no 
reason why you should not take the course 
in theater organ playing. The prices you 
request are as follows: 


The VORGANN etare sicher ceva alsuct Mere Stainer $1.25 
Studies in Pedal-Playing..... Nilson 1.25 
Harmony Book for Beginners..Orem 1.25 

Organ Playing, its Technique 
and, Dxpression ect sic ess Hull 5.00 
I am anzaious to take a course in 


theater organ playing and motion-picture 
cuing. Can you recommend some schools in 
the Middle West where I can get a course 
lasting not longer than six months? I would 
prefer not to go as far east as Chicago, and, 
if possible, no farther than Denver.—kR. H. D. 

A. The editor is not familiar with the 
schools in the Middle West but would sug- 
gest that you communicate with Mrs. May 
M. Mills, Colonial Hotel, Omaha, Nebraska. 
The editor is not familiar with the rating of 
the school mentioned in your letter. 


Q. Extensive alterations are being made 
in our church, one of which is a re-arrange- 
ment of the choir loft. This change has not 
had my approval. According to the archi- 
tect’s plans the choir loft is to be located 
at the extreme southern end of the building, 
back of the pulpit. There are to be siv 
rows of seats for the choir, three on each 
side—that is to say, three rows on the 
western side, facing the eastern walls and 
three on the castern side facing the western 
walls. These two groups of three rows each 
are separated by about eight feet, the singers 
being divided according to type of voice. 
The sopranos and tenors, for instance, are 
on one side and the altos and basses are on 
the other. The groups face each other and 
sing toward the walls rather than toward 
the congregation. My contention is that the 
best results cannot be obtained by such an 
arrangement, especially in cantata work in 
which there are duets, trios and quartets. 
I also feel that the audience will not get 


identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life, 


the full benefit of the music, so far as the 
text is concerned, with the singers. not faciny 
them. I understand ad Methodist Church re- 
cently erected in Philadelphia has the above 
arrangement and that it is satisfactory. 
I therefore feel that I am possibly a back 
number in my own ideas about the matter. 
The seating arrangement suggested in “Choir 
and Chorus Conducting” by Wodell is en- 
tirely different from that recommended by 
our architect—J. H. D. ¢ 

Your objection to the plan suggested 
by your architect has some merit, as : 
effect is probably not quite the same as if 
the singers faced the congregation. The plan 
suggested, however, is used so frequently, 
and has been used for so many years in the 
Episcopal Church that no serious objection 
can be raised, especially since some of the 
finest choirs of the country sing under this 
seating arrangement. 

Unless the choir is a small one it will not 
be necessary to group sopranos and tenors on 
one side and altos and basses on the other. 
The editor has a choir with a similar seating 
arrangement and when duets, trios and quar- 
tets are included in the work the soloists 
are all placed on one side. With the voices 
divided so that sopranos, altos, tenors and 
basses are included on both sides, antiphonal 
effects may be secured which would not be 
possible with the arrangement you mention. 
Nearly all prominent Episcopal churches have 
the arrangement suggested by your architect. 


Q. I would like some detailed information 
concerning the mechanical part of a large 
three manual electric organ. What are the 
best conditions under which such an instru-— 
ment should be kept? A great deal of air 
escapes from the passages. What causes 
this? What would you suggest in the way 
of repairs? Would too much air pressure 
have a bad effect? Please give me some idea 


it on the inside and clean it out? The organ 
is not enclosed in @ chamber.—R. L. 


suggest your getting in touch with such a 
person and have him examine the instrument 
thoroughly, suggesting such repairs as may 
be necessary to put the instrument in good 
condition. After the instrument is placed i 
first-class order, it should be looked after 
regularly, as we have suggested. EF 
course, are not familiar with the condition 
of the instrument, and it may need entire 
rebuilding, in which event it would be ad- 
visable for you to consult with some reliable 
organ builder. Under no circumstances 
should you allow any work to be done on 
the instrument except by an experience¢ 


the instrument. » Ordinarily, 
cleaning is not necessary very frequently. 
Once in five years is perhaps sufficient. Mu 
depends on conditions affecting it, such as 
the likelihood of dust collecting. 


Q. Will you kindly give me your opinion 
on improving my organ technic, especially 
pedalling. I have a concave radiating set 
of pedals attached to my piano where I 
practice pedal exercises and regular organ 
music. Of course the pedals will not sound 
unless the key is struck by the foot. Do 
you think this method will do any harm? 
Do you think that manual practice on @ 
piano is as good as manual practice on 
tracker action organ, if the idea is to improve 
your technic for an electric action organ 
later? Do you think it advisable or neces- 
sary to practice on a pipe organ once a week 
or will the piano practice be enough? Will 
you suggest material to be used for improv- 
ing pedalling ?—E. C. N- P 
_A. The practice of pedalling on a peda 
piano should be helpful to you, the crisp 
touch required being an advantage in secur= 
ing facility and a concise, clear-cut pedal 
technic and in eliminating the liability to 
Sluggishness. By all means keep up piano 
practice for your finger technic, for it 
just as helpful in its way as pedal practice. 
We should advise the organ practice ~- also, 
using the piano for tle facility it gives to the 
fingers and feet and the organ for the actual 
organ practice and effects. We should - nol 
advise limiting your organ practice to once 
a week. Registration should be _ practiced 
also, and this requires work at the organ. 
Practice on the organ is also advisable from 
the standpoint of securing the proper organ 


idiom. For your pedal studies we suggest — 
Studies in Pedal-playing......... Nilson 
44 Pedal Studies : Schneider 


Studies in Pedal-phrasing.........Buck 
Organ Pedal Technique (2 vols.) .Horner 


“We want to retain all that is fine and 
noble in the organ; but do not let us stand 
still, Let us encourage every effort to 
better the greatest of all musical inst 
ments.”—SENATOR RICHARDS. 


AGL UALS 
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For 2 Orchestrations 


Bolero, from “‘Sicilian 
4g G.Verdi 
Norman Leigh 
Exceptionally attractive numbers, 
arr. by Hildreth. Parts for all recog- 
nized orchestral insts. inc. saxophones 
and tenor banjo;fully cued—effective 
for large or small combinations, or 
solos, trios, etc., with piano acc. 


Also TENOR BANJO SOLO: 
(board for Rock-a-Bye-Bay............ iG. L. Cobb 


YOU WILL ALSO RECEIVE: 

Development of Piano Music........... Judson Eldridge 
Notel of a Strolling Musician.. Arthur H. Rackell 
Baie del Castillo 
Alanson Weller 
Milton G. Wolf 
del Castillo 
The Trumpet Player....Back 
The Tenor Banjoist....Wecidt 
The Drummer.............. Stone 
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ter Jacobs, Inc., 120 Boylston St., Boston, Mass- 


yu prefer 2 band numbers instead of above music 
+<here 1); if 5 piano numbers, check here (1. 
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‘ART A TUNING BUSINESS 


elf, anywhere. [arn $2 to $4 an hour spare 
7, or $200 to $500 month, full time. Requires 90 
mites to tune average piano, and pay ranges 
mind $5 per tuning. Player work also brings big 
| We train you thoroughly and rapidly at home. 
Jour free booklet “Piano Tuning as a Business.” 


ik Institute, Crafton Sta., EM-15, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Piano Music with same for |0 cents 


W. A. QUINCKE & CO. 
430 S. B’way, 


hPIANO REVERIES 


Gems of the Roat publications in Album form, contain- 


) 
t ing Gloaming, Dawning, Birth of the Flowers, etc. 


IC Postpaid by ROAT MUSIC CO., Battle Creek, Mich. 
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work. $15-$25 weekly easy. 


ulars. MAZELLE, Dept. GE, Gary, Indiana 


NEW 


Saxophone 


The Mezzo-Soprano in F 


ERE IT IS, a wonderful new 
saxophone, new in voice, new 
in tone quality, new in size, new 
in seale, and new in playing pos- 
sibilities, the marvelous new Mez- 
zo-Soprano Saxophone in F’. Rec- 
ognized by artists as the real solo 
voice of the saxophone family. 
Only Conn’s resources could 
develop such a saxophone. Only 
Conn could build it. Since its in- 
troduction, the Mezzo-Soprano in 
F has wona commanding position 
in the music world. It opens up a 
whole world of music never before 
available for saxophone players. 
Get the facts about 
this exclusive Conn 
instrument now. 


FREE TRIAL; 
Easy Payments. 
Send the Coupon 
for free literature 
and details of free 
trial offer on any 
instrument; no 
obligation. 


BAND 


INSTRUMENTS 
(WORLDS LARGEST MANUFACTURERS 


Be es ee ee ee 
Mail This Coupons 


Cc. G. CONN, Ltd, 
1013 Conn Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. 
Send free literature and details 


J offer on....-------+---------[Instrument] 
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To introduce our catalog 104, we 
will include one copy of our latest 


Los Angeles, Cal. 


— 


ADDRESS ENVELOPES 
at Home. Spare time. Ex- 
Perience unnecessary. Dig- 
Send 2c stamp for 


ScHooL Music DreparTMENT 
(Continued from page 754) 


music? Were the results secured quite 
satisfactory and encouraging? The chil- 
dren did very well for the first year. They 
will undoubtedly accomplish more the sec- 
ond year than the first. The values are 
the same as result from music instruction 
in any other school. One value is the de- 
velopment of the ability to sing a tune in 
pitch. One would probably be surprised at 
the large percentage of children who can- 
not do this unless taught, or unless they 
come in contact with it in their homes. Of 
course, there had been no singing in some 
of the schools during the time many of 
the pupils had been enrolled, which was 
one of our first surprises. 

A second value is development of ability 
to interpret printed music into the music 
itself; that is, interpretation of the printed 
page in song. 

Another value comes through listening 
lessons by means of which the children 
are introduced to great masterpieces of 
music which are beyond their own ability 
to perform. It is true also that the course 
in music developed the pupils’ habits of 
attentive listening. Other values have been 
previously mentioned in the plans and aims 
of the year’s instruction. 


Music—A National Necessity 

T IS ENCOURAGING to note that the 

Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association in the 1927 
meeting at Dallas, Texas, adopted the fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

“1. That we favor the inclusion of music 
in the curriculum on an equality with other 
basic subjects. We believe that with the 
growing complexity of civilization more 
attention must be given to the arts and 
that music offers possibilities as yet but 
partially realized for developing an appre- 
ciation of the finer things of life. We 
therefore recommend that all administra- 
tive officers take steps towards a more 
equitable adjustment of music in the edu- 
cational program involving time  allot- 
ment, number and standard of teachers 
and equipment provided. 

“2. That we favor an immediate exten- 
sion of music study to all rural schools, 
in the belief that no single development 
will so greatly increase the effectiveness of 
their work and so greatly lessen the ex- 
treme differences now existing between 
rural and urban education. We recom- 
mend as a guide the ‘Course of Study for 
Music in Rural Schools, approved by the 
Music Supervisors’ National Conference.” 

*The Commission on the Reorganization 


of Secondary Education makes the follow- 
ing statement and recommendations : 
“While many people go through life with- 
out a taste for music or any pleasure in it, 
the large majority of people come eventually 
to realize that with a little more oppor- 
tunity for musical culture in their earlier 
years, or a little more attention to the sub- 
ject on their own part, they would be 
capable of a finer enjoyment and pleasure 
in music.” 
Rural Conditions 


NTRODUCING music into the curricu- 

lum of a typical rural school of* the 
one-teacher type presents many disad- 
vantages to be overcome, many obstacles 
which have to be met. One of the prin- 
cipal drawbacks is the inability of at least 
half the pupils in higher grades to carry 
a tune at all, due, of course, to lack of 
previous instruction in music. Then, too, 
it is difficult for some teachers to conduct 
the daily lessons on account of lack of 
training on their part. Some are unable 
to carry a tune satisfactorily. Many teach- 
ers of rural schools are themselves prod- 
ucts of the rural schools where no train- 
ing in music has previously been given. 
Yet the teachers codperate very nicely in 
spite of their handicaps. 

Another difficulty is the wide range of 
pupils’ ages and abilities. The instruction 
has to be adapted for all grades, primary 
to eighth inclusive. The tendency is to 
neglect children in the primary grades. 
More advanced material must be given 
higher grades in order to obtain and hold 
interest. However, interest of upper grade 
pupils in primary songs may be held by 
using the following suggestions: 

a. Get the older pupils to think of their 
work in primary songs in terms of giving 
assistance in teaching the primary pupils, 
to see that they sing properly, get correct 
pitch, and so forth. 

b. Use the primary songs in upper grades 
as a basis for very elementary sight read- 
ing which, of course, is very necessary 
during the first year of instruction. 

If we endeavor in the rural school to 
create the proper atmosphere for an en- 
joyable experience in music, if we are sym- 
pathetic enough with child life to afford 
opportunities for participation, if we in- 
spire boys and girls to the end that they 
will hunger for recognized masterpieces in 
preference to much of the popular music 
we hear nowadays, if we avoid trying to 
instruct and inform but try to enjoy and 
appreciate, then music in the rural schools 
of America may truly become a “thing of 
beauty and a joy forever.” 


BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
(Continued from page 753) 


unmistakable cute to the strings entering 
on the after-beat. 

In setting a tempo it is well to govern it, 
within reason, by the limitations of your 
singers or players in the most difficult part, 
biding your time till they can take it more 
quickly, if desirable. 

We school chorus leaders need to direct 
with the baton. There is top much pawing 
and clawing of the air, too much sign 
language, too many overly complicated 
dynamic indications that I confess are un- 
intelligible to me and painful to watch. A 
nicely balanced, light weight conducting 
stick is as essential to the conductor as is 
a fine bow to the violinist. The stick is 
just that much of an extension to the con- 
ductor’s arm, and, rightly used, lessens his 
effort tremendously. No one cares to look 
at an overworked conductor. He is a 
slave instead of a master. 

With the help of a full length mirror 
and the wonderful recordings for the talk- 
ing machine we have today, anyone may 


“see himself as others see him.’ Let us 
look at ourselves in action. Does the stick 
fly above and back of the head? Do we 


push our elbows up or back of us? Do 
we imitate the jumping-jack ? 

After such a schooling searching self- 
criticism we can forget it all when con- 
ducting in public. For the conductor has 
rightfully been likened to the cable which 
bears the electric current. He is the 
medium through which music is conveyed. 
He is the conductor of music, and as such 
he should approach his responsible task of 
making the works of the masters live 
again with the same humility: as Bach 
whom we are told signed his compositions 
with the legend, To God be the glory. To 
such a one comes the real satisfaction of 
conducting—the joy of being permitted to 
let music live and sing in and through him 
to others. Save the joy that is vouch- 
safed to the composer himself, there is 
none greater. 
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WEEKS AGO 
he clipped 
the coupon 


Other fellows had left him in the social 
background. Girls avoided him. He was 
missing all the modern fun. Then, one day, 
he read an advertisement. It held out a 
promise of popularity if he would only 
learn to play a 


BOESCHE: 
True Tone Saxophone 


He thought himself musically dumb. Still, the ad 
said ‘t was easy. He mailed the coupon, and later 
sent for a Saxophone for 6 days’ trial. Before the 
end of the week he was playing easy tunes. That 
was 6 weeks ago, and today he’s ‘“‘popularity”’ 
itself. Always welcome everywhere. 


You Can Do It Too! If You Try 


If you can whistle a tune you can master an easy 
fingering Buescher Saxophone. 3 lessons, free on 
request with each new instrument, teach scales in 
an hour and start you playing popular tunes. 


Six Days’ Trial, Easy Terms 
Try any Buescher Saxophone, Cornet, Trumpet, 
Trombone or other instrument in your own home 
for six days. If you like the instrument, pay a 
little each month. Play as you pay. Mail the 
coupon for beautiful literature and details of this 
wonderful trial plan. Make this start. Now. 


Buescher Band Instrument Co. 
Everything in Band and Orchestra,Instruments 
2598 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 


| BUESCHER BAND INSTRUMENT CO. ' 
| 2598 Buescher Block, Elkhart, Ind. 
; Gentlemen: Without obligating me in any way please send ' 


; me your free literature. Mention instrument interested in, 


| Age? 


i 
| 
ENA TFASpEREBEY UD ENE: vos crvscrrectacevecnvecycarh sqventun sseeenve : 
| 
Name ; 


| Address 


50 a week athome, way hes part 
time Mascinating work othing to sel e teach you at 
home. Furnish all tools and materials ARTCRAFT 
STUDIOS. Dept. D-3 427 Diversey Parkway. Chicago. _ 


EACHERS! Organize 

your own groups of 

this fundamental, use- 
ful and cAnolat led class- 
room activity—the Rhythm 
Band. 


Easy to Start 
Ludwig Instruction Course for 
Rhythm Band Work includes 
the scored arrangements that 
can be used with piano or 
phonograph. Popular outfit in- 
cluding bigh je instruments 
for 15 pupils, priced as low as 
$6.46—and up 


Get Our Booklet— 
it's FREE! 
If you have no dealer, write 
us direct. Our free book- 
let describing full 
details is yours 
for the asking. 


Lupwica Lupwic 
1611-27 No.Lincoln St 
CHICAGO 
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ERE WE have an outline sketch of 
a violin by Antonius Stradivarius, 


at his best period: 


showing its beautiful lines and proportions. 
At first Stradivarius made his violins under 
the influence of his teacher, Nicolo Amati, 
but he soon branched out for himself and 
made changes which give us the Stradi- 
varius violin as we know it today—the 
maximum of beauty and fine tone qual- 
ities, 

The violins of his best period departed 
from the high model of Amati which he 
at first used, for Stradivarius found that 
the higher model lacked volume and power 
and gave a tone which was somewhat high 
and piercing instead of mellow, luscious 
and golden. The elevation of’ the flatter 
model used had a curvature of not over 
54 of an inch. Stradivarius had the eye 
of a great artist for beauty of outline. 
Note the perfection of the curves of the 
model shown above and the beauty of the 
ff holes, the curves of which harmonize 
perfectly with the curves of the violin. 

Stradivarius had an uncanny skill in 
selecting wood of fine sonority, this being 
considered by many authorities as the 
secret of the wonderful tone qualities of 
his violins. His varnish was of the utmost 
beauty, lying over the wood like a coating 
of glass. All details of the violin were fin- 
ished with the utmost perfection. 

There is hardly a musical instrument 
that has not been improved and changed 
with the advancing years, but the violins 
of Stradivarius stand supreme, and, 
although innumerable attempts have been 
made to rival them, no changes have come 
into general use. The most skillful violin 
makers of the present day make Stradi- 
varius their model and try to make their 
violins as closely approaching his as pos- 
sible. 

Violin students are often puzzled to see 
the name of the world’s greatest violin 
maker given as Stradivari, and again as 
Stradiiiaritis or Stradivarius. Each is cor- 
rect. While living at his home in Cremona, 
Italy, he was known as Antonio Stradivari. 
A well-known authority says concerning 
his name, “The name carries us back to 
the middle ages. It is the plural 
form of Stradivare, a Lombard variety of 
Stradiere (Stratiarius). This was a toll 
man or douanier, a feudal official who was 


posted on the strada or high road for the. 


purpose of exacting dues from passengers.” 

“Until his latest years (1730-1736) his 
name is spelled on his labels with a cursive 
V (U)—Stradiuarius. On the labels of 
the latest years the name is spelled with 
a Roman V. 

The following is a copy of a label of a 
Strad of 1699: 

Antonio Stradiuarius Cremonensis 
Faciebat Anno 1699 


The VIOLINIST’S ETUDE 
Edited by cea 


Rosert BRAINE 


IT IS THE AMBITION OF THE ETUDE TO MAKE THIS VIOLIN DEPARTMENT 
‘a VIOLINIST’S MAGAZINE, COMPLETE IN ITSELF.” 


The Stradivarius Violin 


In the above label it will be seen that the 


name is Latinized. In one of his violins 
of 1737 the name is spelled “Antonius 
Stradivarius.” 

In general literature writers usually 
speak of this maker as Stradivarius, 
although a few use Stradivari. 


A Fruitful Life 

HIS GREAT master was born in the 

town of Cremona, Italy, in 1644 and 
died in 1737, at the ripe age of ninety- 
three. He worked for seventy-two years 
at his bench, practically without a break, 
and during this time is estimated to have 
made at least two thousand violins and 
cellos, only a comparatively small. propor- 
tion of which remain. These violins have 
risen from the modest sum of $20 at which 
he sold them to present-day prices of from 
$10,000 to $30,000 or even higher, the price 
being regulated by their quality and period. 
The greatest portion of this advance has 
taken place within the past fifty years. 
Violin connoisseurs believe that it is not 
yet over and that prices will reach the 
$100,000 mark within twelve or fifteen 


years. As the number of violins of the 
best period of Stradivarius is very limited 
and as they can never be duplicated, there 
seems to be some basis for this opinion. 

An English expert, Mr. Honeyman, says 
of these violins, in his work on the con- 
struction of the violin, “His outlines are 
masterpieces of design, the arching falling 
in gradual and beautiful curves, whilst the 
wood of which he made the instrument is 
of the choicest figure and finest sonorous 
qualities. 
with mathematical accuracy, the back being 
thick in the center and diminishing grad- 
ually to the edges. The varnish is usually 
of a cherry or blood rcd color, although 
a few are of an orange or yellow tint. 

As soon as the supreme merit of Stradi- 
varius’ violins began to be appreciated, 
other violin makers started to imitate his 
work, even counterfeiting his labels. This 
has continued up to the present day, so 
that, for every genuine “Strad,” we have 
hundreds of thousands of imitations. An 
imitation “Strad” containing a spurious 
“Strad” label can .be procured at any 
music store for a few dollars, 


Present-Day Conditions 


N A LETTER to Tue Erupe, a violin 
I teacher of thirty years’ experience, now 

teaching in the schools in the west, 
draws the following amusing and graphic 
picture of present-day conditions among 
the musical young people: “The teaching 
game is getting harder all the time, as to 
keeping the ‘kids’ interested. Too many 
sax-toters and jazz hounds! After they 
take lessons a few years, all wish to be- 
come jazzists. Don’t have much trouble 
with the girls, though. They practice 
pretty well. 

“Most of the boys getting in the high 
schools here do not do as much as they 
should—too many athletics, too many sports. 
They would much rather become a yell 
leader or a good hurdler. or football player 
than play the violin in the school orchestra. 
They spend hours at a basket ball game, 
yet cannot practice one hour on the violin 
or piano, 

“The girls are not so much for sport. 
They have too many club meetings to at- 
tend to, and there is a class play and dance 
nearly every week, all of which they have 
to attend to be ‘in the swim.’ We did not 
have this to contend with twenty or twenty- 
five years ago. Only one out of ten is 
really interested in getting somewhere on 
the violin or piano. Some of the others 
will practice all night on the saxophone 
to play in the school band. Yes, I nearly 
forgot about the ‘uke.’ They will prac- 
tice for hours on the ‘uke’ or banjo, and 
then, after a month or so, they will throw 
them in the river. 

“Many of the grown folks are as much 
to blame as the children. In many in- 
stances we have to try to give the old 


folks good music along with the children. 
The father (known usually to these boys 
as ‘the old man’) is the big offender. All 
he wants to hear is ‘rough stuff’ or jazz. 
Then we have the radio to contend with. 
They would rather spend hours rigging 
up a radio set than practice. 


The Latest Fad 


66 OW COMES the aeroplane and the 

flying game. The young folks 
are getting crazy over that. I see by the 
paper that they are going to teach avia- 
tion in the Chicago schools, so I suppose 
that will be the tiext thing all over the 
country. Oh yes, I forgot about the 
movies. We give them a whole course on 
the composers—get the “photos” so that 
they can remember them—and they will 
forget them very soon after examination. 
But ask them anything about the moving 
picture game and they can tell you all of 
the names of the latest popular stars, men 
or women. Show them a picture of any 
star and they will tell you who he is. Show 
them a picture of Mozart and they will 
say ‘Beethoven,’ or ‘Handel,’ or ‘Verdi,’ or 
someone else. 

“Another thing we have to contend with 
is that upon entering the high school they 
discover that the school band wears strik- 
ing uniforms. Not so the orchestra. Im- 
mediately the orchestra instruments are 
‘no good.’ They must give up the violin, 
‘cello or piano and take up the drum, saxo- 
phone or big bass horn in order to get to 
wear the uniform. Iam considering advising 
the high school to uniform the orchestra 
also, hoping that that will be an induce- 
ment to keep on with the stringed instru- 


The thicknesses were reduced 


‘the bowing, the more beautiful th 


ments. I notice that the most suce 
private teachers now have to have ¢ 
chestral class and ensemble work te 
up the pupils’ interest. 


Greater Understanding Tode 

661 UT, WITH all the many obs 
thrown in the path of the pt 

find that the majority of them p 
twice the understanding shown 
dents twenty years ago. Also it is” 
ishing how many pupils with not 
ability can memorize solos as well a 
orchestral music. Of course I realiz 
the methods and systems now used 
the great advantage of the pupils. | : 
ago all pupils were taught alike, 1 
less of their ability. Now we use d 
studies and methods to fit the pupils’ 
particularly after the third positic 
reached.” 
In naming the distractions whic 
modern music pupil has to contend 
our correspondent has certainly not le 
get away. The fact remains, howe 
the modern music pupil has ten 
many opportunities for hearing mus 
account of the radio, phonograph, 4] 
piano, movie orchestra, pipe orga 
frequent concerts, than had the 
pupil of twenty years ago. The 
world is filled with music at the pr 
day, and the brains of the young foll 
humming with musical activity. He n 
present great musical progress. 


How to Produce a Ri 
Violin Tone 
By CHARLES FINGERMAN 


THE production of a rich violin to 
not a difficult matter but something 
necessitates inerely a little close cone 
tion, study and sincerity. At least o 
two hours should be spent every day i 
deavoring to possess a deft, strong 
smooth bowing which is really mo 
portant in some respects than left 
fingering. : 

The left hand has to do with the 
of technic, intonation and place 
tone, the quality of which is determin 
tirely by the player’s artistry in bowi 

The volume, richness, carrying p 
and size of tone are entirely at the 
of the handling of the bow. The f 
of the bowing arm are not, should no 
cannot be used in outlining the size: 
beauty of the tone. The only tor 
sponsible for such skill is the wrist, 
out whose flexibility or strength Kri 
Heifetz and Elman would be names 
have no meaning for our ears. 

Added pressure to the bow should 
only from skillful manipulation o 
wrist. The right-hand fingers sho 
used only for holding the bow, t 
from slipping from the grasp. The 
gers should never grip the bow 1 
drowning man’s clutch. 4 

The bow should be as smooth 
downward and upward flow as the | 
of a canoe or the flight of a bird. 
bowing always produces a rich, s 
heautiful, singing tone not unlike -#l 
an organ or a human voice. , 

A harsh, stuttering bowing only 
duces one thing, a tone of volume, bi 
cordant in all its registers. The sm 


Instinctive mathematical reasoning | 
be utilized in graduating the wrist pr 
(Continued on page 783) 
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oW many of us can give, without a 
noment’s hesitation, the proper violin 
)osition and fingering for the following: 


Bx 


Like the problems in the back of the 
arithmetic book, the high notes are apt to 
be learned only for particular occasions 
ind then promptly forgotten. If they oc- 
tur unannounced in sight-reading material, 
‘it is a chance to “fake.’ But so much 
should hardly be left to ears and fingers 
already doing double service. Instead the 
notes should be made to speak for them- 
‘selves, in some such way as this (the 
small numbers designate the positions) : 


_ YEARS ago ignorant and superstitious 
“folk viewed a “fiddle” with both fear and 
ahborrence. A “fiddle” was the Devil's 
special instrument and as such would bring 
direful consequences upon those wha har- 
“bored one or derived pleasure in listening 
to it. 

This little incident occurred not long 
ago in a small Maryland town. Two 
neighbors, a young girl and an old woman, 
were discussing the affairs of another 
neighbor. 

| “It does beat all how unfortunate those 
people are! It’s their own fault. Who 


could have any luck with a fiddle hanging 
. 


: 
| 


W) Havinc “thinking” fingers means that 
the hand in all of its movements retains 
sense of correct violin position. All 
during the day there is the “feel” of the 
violin neck in’ the crotch of the hand. In 
he imagination the fingers are curled over 
he strings. A difficult passage is ex* 
ecuted mentally whenever a leisure mo- 
ent is offered. 

Nor do the thinking fingers halt here. 
rue violin hands refuse to enter into 
activities that impair their ability. Strained 


id that the tone can be made larger or 
aller at will. But first there must be a 
€ ting for tone. 

SAs you bow (using your wrist) form a 
p ere in your mind of the tone you think 
beautiful, arid it will present itself to your 
Bcsicrs as you would have them hear it. 
As Maud Powell once said, “My tone is 
vhat I imagine it.” The virtuoso violinist 
ust have an almost miraculous concep- 
on of tone as his bow wings its way up- 
d or downward. 

‘o acquire a — bowing, try practicing 


4 
. 
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When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


Making the High Notes Speak for Themselves 


By Hore Stopparp 


Ex.2 
ul 


5 


Then they are to be memorized note: for 
note so that place on staff and violin posi- 
tion shall occur to mind simultaneously. 

When “high G,” for instance, is named 
the mind instantly flashes the concept, 
fourth line above staff, third finger in 
seventh position (or whatever position the 
passage calls for) and when 


Ex.3 


appears before the player’s eyes he in- 
stantly sees, eighth position, fourth finger. 


“Fiddle” or Violin? 


‘By Marie GLucKkERT 


in the house?” demanded the old woman 
with a scandalized air. 


“Oh, I don’t think that’s the reason,” 
observed the girl. “Why, I just love a 
violin!” 


The old woman leaned toward her con- 
fidentially, “Do you know, I love a violin 
myself, but’—here she drew back and 
fairly bristled—“I ’spise an old fiddle!” 

You exclaim, “Why there isn’t any dif- 
ference!” Are you sure? The terms 
“fiddle’ and “fiddler” are still used and 
their evil associations of former days are 
largely forgotten. Yet it is well to bear 
in mind that a “fiddle’ is no more a 
violin than a “fiddler” is a violinist. 


Thinking Fingers 


ie D.C. 


positions of the hand (obtained in row- 
ing and baseball) are so unpleasant as to 
offset the joy of these sports. Occupa- 
tions apt to endanger the fingers (crack- 
ing nuts with a hammer or using a pen- 
knife for any purpose) are engaged in 
with caution. 

Foolish fingers are content with one or 
two hours’ application on the finger-board. 
Thinking fingers never relax their vigil 
for an instant, from sunrise to sunset, 


How to Produce a Rich Tone 
(Continued from page 782) 


various places in a scale. You will be 
amazed to notice how your tone grows in 
size, carrying power, richness, beauty and 
distinctiveness. As your bowing becomes 
better, you will even come to notice per- 
sonality in tone. 

A great artist through his bowing has the 
faculty of being able to make every tone a 
distinct unit or picture. Every tone over- 
flows with beauty and richness. Each con- 
veys a picture. An ordinary player or 
artist must play several notes or phrases 
before one is interesting. But an artist 
commands with tie initial tone. 


“It is no object to turn out as violinists or musicians pupils who have 
only a cultivated sentimental or emotional sense. 
to be of any account must be cultured in everything else, not only in fid- 
‘ dling. It is the musician’s mind that matters.” 


Violinists who are ever 


FRANK THISTLETON. 
It 


, 


igi o. 


Sickness 


Suppose you suffered an Accident tomorrow 
that disabled you for weeks or months— 


Suppose you were suddenly taken sick and 
were unable to do your work for a few weeks 
or months— 


Who would help you pay the Doctor, the 
Nurse and the Board Bill? 


Accident, Sickness and Quarantine are the 
three major causes that rob thousands of 
Teachers of a portion of their salaries every 
year, 


Will You Get a T. C. U. Check 
When You Need It? 


Thousands of teachers the past year have had 
a similar experience to that of Mrs. Marion 
Loney, a New York teacher, who writes: 


“An epidemic of influenza broke out in our 
community and I got it. Had an extra hard 
dose of it ‘and was confined to bed for nearly 
three weeks. Then I needed a T. C, U. check— 
and I got it!” 


If you teach music, you are eligible to mem- 


OCLODI 


TINS rage 402% 


If I¢ Happened Tomorrow? 


bership in the Teachers Casualty Underwriters— 
a national organization of teachers which will 
assume the risk and share the burden of your 
financial losses when you are sick or quaran- 
tined, or when you are accidentally injured. It 
will also pay you Operation and Hospital Bene- 
fits. 


Send for our booklet which explains T. C. U. 
Protection in detail and shows you what hun- 
dreds of teachers all over the country think of 
it. Mail the coupon today. It places you under 
no obligation, 


Teachers Casualty Underwriters 
913 T. C. U. Bldg. Lincoln, Nebr. 


| To the T. C, U., 913 T. C. U. Building, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 


I am interested in knowing about your Pro- 
tective Benefits. Send me the whole story and 
booklet of testimonials. 


Address 
(This coupon places the sender Mader no 
obligation) 
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| 
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| 
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\ “HAKKERT” 


The World’s Finest in Gut Strings for 
Violin, Viola, ’Cello. 


Give yourself and your instrument a 
“‘treat’’ and try a combination set of 


“HAKKERT” Gut and “JOACHIM” Wound Strings 


Violin A, “Hakkert” 300; Violin D, ‘“Hakkert’’ 35¢ 
Mm Violin D, “Joachim” (aluminum) 75¢ 
: % Violin G, “Joachim” (pure silver) $1.00 
D Rix Cello A, “Hakkert’’ $1.00; ‘Cello D, “Hakkert" $1. 25 

“me Cello @ “Joachim” $1.20; ‘Cello 0, “Joachim” $1.60 

“HAKKERT’’ Gut Strings (made in Rotterdam) have been 
used for years by Europe's leading Artists. Since our introdue- 
tion of them here they have been wonderfully endorsed by 
every American Artist who has bought them. 

Each string is Guaranteed to satisfy. 

“‘JOACHIM’’ Strings are our own winding and are now 
greatly improved in quality. Each string Guaranteed to give 
satisfaction. 

Send at once for temporary circular (pending issue of 
booklet) or better yet order a set of these Artists’ strings 
and learn what really good strings mean. 

NOTE—Teachers and professionals Sxicloge proccerional 

card—also ask for our large catalog folins and 


accessories, and_pamphiet on old Violins and Bows. 


WM. K. LEWIS & SON 
Importers, eee: makers in exclusive Violin Goods 
207 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois 


On 
Credit 


VIOLINS 


Deep, Mellow, Soulful 


We are makers of high-grade violins, 

instruments of the finest tonal quality, 

appreciated by the greatest artists. Fasy 

terms, if desired. Get details today, 
GUSTAV V. HENNING 

302 University Bidg., Seattle, Wash. 


- Special $1.00 Offer 


For $1.00 we will send a sample set of 
Violin Strings, containing our celebrat- 
ed‘‘Intuna” E, A and D, Keelok Metal E 
and ‘‘Nonpareil” pure silver G. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded, 
ONLY ONE SET AT THIS PRICE. 

Send for ‘*FIDDLESTRINGS” free. 


MULLER & KAPLAN 154E; 88th St- 


NEW YORK 


FREE 
CATALOGUE 


VIOLINS ON SALE 
sosmmmave EJS J VIRZE new vorw 


METRONOMES 


An Invaluable Aid in the 
Training of the Piano Stu- 
dent, Gives the Correct 
Tempoand Teaches an Ap- 
preciation of Rhythm. 


Our Metronomes are of 
the finest quality and 


fully guaranteed. 
Have Your Dealer Make } |||) 


a Demonstration 
KRAUTH 
& 


BENNINGHOFEN 
Hamilton, Ohio 


MUSIC ENGRAVING 


Piano, Band, Orchestra and Octavo work. We 
specialize in book work; also engraved titles. 
Send your mss. for estimate. 


OTTO A. C. NULSEN, 
P.O. Box 774 
124 Government Place Cincinnati, Ohio 


Special designs for Conservatories of 
Music and for Musical Clabs. Samples 
furnished from illustrated folder. 
Write for folder to-day. Give name 
of School or Club when writing. 


©. K. GROUSE 00. Ww 
91BruceAve., North Attleboro, Mass, 


LEARW JAZZ PIANO PLAYING 


Axel Christensen’s wonderful instruction book shows how 
to “‘jazz up” any tune, with breaks, fills, blues, chord 
work,etc. Sent postpaid for $2. Send for free booklet re- 
garding Home Study Course and books on ail instruments, 
Teachers wanted where we are not represented. 


AXEL CHRISTENSEN SCHOOL 


Suite 462. 20 E. Jackson Street, Chicago, III, 


Win $50.00 
in Cash! 


No cost or obligation 
to you 


SEE PAGE 805 


identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 
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VIOLIN MUSIC 


Recently Published 


Five Violin Duets for Student and Masier. .By HELEN DALLAM 
Student's Part wi bhemtrse POSITION... 64 ).)s Bs seis og otis Each .30 

Little Violinist at the Circus...By GAIL RIDGWAY BROWN 

A set of six bright and clever little tone-pictures vivid and unmistak- 

able in their characterization. First position. Sixpiecestogether .35 
Little Violinist at Home......... By GAIL RIDGWAY BROWN 

The violin-part of these six numbers is confined wholly to the open- 
strings; but there are varied rhythms and tempos, and interesting 

e DlaANOsPAants apatepewe cats aictrnc aye one ae eels Six pieces together .75 
Seven First-Position Pieces. By HELEN DALLAM. Each _ .50 


Miniature Trio, No.1.......... . “i baie A Renee By ALFRED HILL 
For Piano, Violin (or Clarinet) and’Cello. Although simple and easy 
to play, it is musicianly, melodious and pleasing. It exemplifies the 
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classic form in miniature......... Without Clarinet Part, net $1.50 
Additional for Clarinet Part, net .30 
Little Suite for Violin and Piano......... By LUCINA JEWELL 


SAD 


Violin-part in first position, piano-part without octaves. The form 
of the classic suite:is followed: I. Prelude .50; II. Sarabande .40; 
Til. Gavotte .50; IV. Air .40; V. Jig, .50. 

Student Concerto in A-minor............By AUGUST NOLCK 

Of only moderate difficulty, much of it comparatively easy. .Net $1.00 
Colors, Tunes and Rhymes for First Violin Study. 

By REBECCA RICHARDS 

This clever work will be eagerly welcomed by violin teachers of little 
children from five to eight years of age. It is full of pictures of bees, 
frogs, birds and butterflies, which may be colored by the pupils or the 
teacher. Each color is associated with a violin-string, throughout. 
There are many bright jingles and games.................. Net .75 
Melodious Double-Stops (Melodies en Doubles-Cordes) 

(S.S.S. Vol. 174) By JOSEPHINE TROTT 

A veritable boon touviolin teachers wes... 1-2 see eee Net .60 


Send for Complete Detailed Descriptions 


3 East 43rd St., G: SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 


(See other SCHIRMER advertisements on pages 728, 791 and 807) 
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THE ‘‘NEW”’ 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


Hailed Everywhere by Pusical Enthusiasts with Delight 


It is the same old Erupr with the same time-tested features 
re-born and re-beautified and filled with brilliant novelties. You 
will find each issue better than the last. 


Don’t Miss these November Features next Month 
MILAN, THE SHRINE OF OPERA 


No series of articles in years has attracted so much attention as Mr. 
James Francis Cooke’s ‘Musical Travelogues.” You will be delighted to 
visit Milan with him. 
THE FIRST YEAR IN EAR TRAINING 
The brilliant young composer, Helen Dallam, writes a splendid helpful 
article on a subject of direct interest. 
THE ROMANCE OF EGYPTIAN MUSIC 
Lilly. Strickland, one of the most successful of American Composers, 
long a resident of the Orient, writes a charming article on this subject. 
OUTWITTING STAGE FRIGHT 
Ernesto Berumen, famous Mexican piano virtuoso, gives his interesting 
experiences. 
THE EVOLUTION OF PIANO MUSIC 
| Another chapter in the memorable series by W. I. Phillipp, Professor 
of Pianoforte Playing at the Paris Conservatory. 
| HOW TO PLAY BALAKIREW’S “LARK” 


A Master Lesson by the great Russian virtuoso, Mark Hambourg. 


The Music of THE ETUDE 


The music section will be filled with recent American novelties—selections 
from our unusual importations from Europe and standard works from great 
masters of the past and present. 


$2.00 a year—the best of all Musical Investments. 


THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 
1712-1714 Chestnut Street Philadelphia, Pa. 
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‘VIOLIN QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


By Rosert BraINeE 


No question will be answered in THE ETUDE umless acconipanied by the full name 
and address of the inquirer. Only initials, or pseudonym given, will be published. 


Where the Roads Diverge. 

L. T. B.—I should not like to assume the 
responsibility of advising you to stop school 
at the age of sixteen and devote all your 
time to violin study with the view of becom- 
ing a concert violinist, without hearing you 
play, watching you play and knowing your 
talent and character’ thoroughly. Before 
you make the decision you ought to study at 
least three three months with an eminent 
violin teacher, at the end of which time he 
could tell you_just what you might hope to 


accomplish. If you are a musical genius 
your general education might be pursued 
with private tutors. But lf you are not, 


I would advise you not to give up school 
and study to be a concert violinist, as you 
would meet with scant success in that much 
overcrowded profession. 2—In justice to 
its advertisers THmn BErupm cannot undertake 
to recommend certain teachers and musical 
institutions to the exclusion of others. The 
institutions you name, however, are excel- 
lent. 3—If you really intend to try to 
practice fourteen hours a day, as your let- 
ter states, you are badly overdoing it. So 
much practice breaks down the nervous sys- 
tem and injures the growth. Four or five 
hours a day is ample, and even that is too 
much if you have your school studies to get. 
4—The exercises and pieces you are study- 
ing are all of the best character, but I do 
not see how you ean do them justice after 
having studied such a comparatively short 
time. 5—Better study in the United States 
a year or two longer before you think of 
European study. 6—Every violinist should 
have at least the equivalent of a high school 
education. 7—Morning practice is better 
because the mind is fresher and the vitality 
greater at that time. S—I find a Ludwig 
Bausch violin bow listed in the catalogue of 
an American dealer at $60. 


Grading Pupils. 

R. McF.—The most practical way of de- 
termining the grades of your various pupils 
is to obtain from the publishers’ catalogues 
of standard violin music, in which the 
grades of the various pieces and_ exercises 
are marked. After you become familiar with 
the grades of the standard violin exercises 
and pieces, you can easily judge the grades 
of your pupils according to their ability to 
play such compositions. 


Possibly Genuine. 

S. R.—If you will go to a leading insti- 
tute of music in Baltimore one of their 
violin teachers can no doubt give you the 
address of an expert, if there is one in Bal- 
timore. He can decide whether your violin 
is or is not a genuine Cremona. 2—It de- 
tracts very much from the value of a gen- 
uine Cremona if it has been revarnished. 
8—Labels of great makers sometimes differ 
slightly as to phraseology, so it is possible 
that the label in your violin is genuine. 


“Schweitzer.” 

S. A. C.—In view of the fact that your 
violin is branded “Schweitzer” on the back, I 
should judge that it is a copy of the violins 
made by Johann Baptist Schweitzer, a 
Hungarian maker of considerable note, who 
made violins at Buda Pesth. There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of these imitations made 
by the Mittenwald makers in Germany. The 
real Schweitzer was very successful in mak- 
ing copies of Stradivarius, Amati, Guarnerius 
and so forth. 


Study in Chicago. 

W. T. C.—Without hearing you play I 
could hardly hazard an_ opinion as_ to 
whether or not you could “come back’’ after 
having given up violin practice for so many 
years. If you had a really good foundation 
in the beginning, I should judge that your 
chances would be good, since you have done 
so much piano work in the meantime. In 
justice to its advertisers Tar Erupr cannot 
undertake to recommend certain musical in- 
stitutions to the exclusion of others. How- 
ever, since you are thinking of going to 
Chicago to study. I can assure you that 
vou will find music schools and private vio- 
lin teachers there of the highest excellence. 
It will not be necessary to engage lessons 
in advance. Just go as soon as you are 
ready and leave the choice of a _ teacher 
until you have visited various musical in- 
stitutions and teachers. You can arrange 
to begin your lessons at any time. 


Vibrato With Arm or Wrist? 

H. D. L.—Quite a number of violinists exe- 
eute the vibrato by vibrating the arm _ in- 
stead of confining the trembling motion to 
the hand, from the wrist. Leading authori- 
ties consider the last method the best. Some 
claim they can execute an effective vibrato 
only by using the arm. I have no doubt you 
can learn the better method if you apply 
yourself resolutely to conquer it. You will 
find a lengthy discussion of the vibrato, with 
opinions by the leading violin authorities of 
history, in the little work, “Violin Teaching 
and Violin Study,’ by Eugene Gruenberg. 


A New Sound Post. 

N. P. H—Schweitzer made violins at Buda- 
pest, in Hungary. Are you sure your violin 
is genuine? There are thousands of imita- 
tions of this maker. I cannot tell you the 
value of your violin without seeing it, nor 
can I tell you without a careful examination 
whether or not a new sound-post would im- 


ing. 


prove it. Your best course is to send t 
violin to a reputable dealer in old violins § 
that he may advise you. , 


Power of Concentration, : 

A. H.—Concentration is intense thinkin; 
any subject. There is no easy method ¢ 
learning to think intensely. Great thinkel 
are great men. The only way you can 
prove your power to concentrate is by con 
stantly striving to keep your mind on # 
subject you are studying, not letting it wa 
der for an instant. A famous writer has saic 
“Human. beings will do anything they po 
bly can to avoid intense thought.” 
power to concentrate can be improved onl 
by keeping everlastingly at it. q 
Stamped on the Back. . 

Cc. W. K.—The name stamped on the bae 
of your violin was no doubt put there by Ww: 
of a trade-mark. It might also be the na 
of the maker, but I have no information 0 
maker of that name. It is probably a factor 
fiddle of no great value. o 


Breton Violin. 

J. W. T.—A well-known authority says « 
the violins about which you inquire: ‘Bretoi 
¥., Mirecourt, 1800-1835. Made violins co 
ered with, light yellowish or brownish va 
sish, and possessed of a broad, dark, syn 
pathetic tone. They are excellent ore 
tral instruments.” Breton was a Fren 
maker, and his violins are of only mediw 
value. I fiud in a late catalogue of an Ame 
ican dealer one listed at $125. 2. You 4 
not state which Gagliano you mean. I fim 
specimens listed as follows: Nicola Gaglia 
$1,800; Nicola Gagliano, $23500; Januar 
Gagliano, $2,500; Joseph and Antonio Ga 
liano, $1,700; Ferdinand Gagliano, $1,500. 
The Bass Bar. * 

H. R. H.—Of the bass bar, W. H. May 
the well-known WBnglish violin maker, an 
author of the work, “Violin Making,” s 
“There are different opinions not only as— 
the function of the bass bar but also as 
its length, size in height and breadth an 
place by the sound-hole on the G side 
the instrument.” } 

2. The majority of violin makers pla 
the bass bar so that its center is opposi 
the little notch of the inner side of t 
sound-hole. In this manner it is seen th 
the bass bar extends an equal distance ab 
and below the left foot of the bridge. 
3. If you will get the little work, 
Violin and How to Make It, by a Mast 
of the Instrument,” you will find a cha 
showing this together with a great deal of 
useful information about violin making. 


Tilt of Bow. 

R. J. F.—The usual method, as taught 
leading teachers, is to play on the edge 
the bow hair, with the stick of the bow in 
clined towards the fingerboard. Whe 
greater volume of tone is required t 
pressure on the bow causes the entire wid 
of hair to come into use. Paul Stoevin 
well-known violin authority, says on th 
point, “Play with the edge of the bow hai 
the stick itself being turned slightly 
wards the saddle and peg box.” . 

Oceasionally we find violinists who use t 
flat of the hair (the full width) at all tim 
and never play on the edge, and some teac! 
ers use that method; but they are great! 
in the minority. This is not a_ charac 
istic of any special school. 2—The thum 
bends slightly out (convex) in holding th 
bow but not too acutely. %8—The finge 
strike the strings with considerable fore 
like little hammers. 


Wrist Bowing. 

A. J. J.—In playing wrist bowing th 
hand alone moves. All the joints (wrist 
elbow and shoulder) must be relaxed. t 
will help you if you rest your elbow agai 
a piece of furniture of suitable height, 
this stops the back arm from moying. Th 
elbow and fore-arm -must be motionles 
For musical material in learning this str 
there is nothing better than the scale 
At first play each note of the scale eigh 
times, until that has been mastered. The 
play each note four times, then twice, am 
finally with a single bow to each note 
the scale. It is very difficult for some vi 


lin students to master the wrist  strok 
even under the guidance of a good teacher. 
If you can. get the assistance of a goo 


teacher, do so by all means. 


“Glass.” a 

J. I’. A.—The label in your yiolin signi 
fies that it is a copy of a Stradivar 
made by Friedrich Aug. Glass. Howevel 
the name “Friedrich Aug. Glass’ has bee 
used by way of a trade-mark by many G 
man violin makers, so it is impossible 
say just who made your violin. It is als 
impossible to fix a value on it without aD 
examination. i 


Perpetual Motion. 

0. Pieces of the ‘Perpetual Motion” 
type are invariably played with bounein 
bow, if the performer can possibly man: 
it. Sometimes some of the passages in 
piece of this kind lie so badly that the st 
dent is unable to play them with this bow 
In that case his only recourse is to 
bow them ‘on the strings’? although thi 
mars the effect of the composition to | 
great extent. 


f the town in which his friend Ernestine 
jon Fricken lived. As in German, A- 
at is As, E-flat is Es, and B natural is 
, it is obvious that ASCH can be spelled 

_ ji music in the following ways: 


4 


a 


H=C flat 


mr PCH AsC H A Es 


Various rhythms will give character and 
iterest to this: figure, as will be dis- 
overed in the following: 


Maestoso 
+ + 


Prestissimo 
e+e + 


Schumann's “Novelette in F” 
(Continued from page 756) 


the chords, many players will prefer to 
use it. If so, it must. not be put down 
after the beat (thereby connecting the 
chords in a legato) but at the exact mo- 
ment when the chord is played, being held 
no longer than an eighth note. The rea- 
sons for its use in measures 5 and 6, as 
in similar cases, are easily seen. In meas- 
ures 17-20, the omission of staccato marks 
being clearly intentional, the pedal may 
well be kept down a shade longer, al- 
though it must not connect the chords. 

As to the staccato marks, we must re- 
member that even by, Schumann's time 
composers had. ceased to define the ordi- 
nary staccato by two different marks (as 
to which Beethoven, for instance, was 
very exacting), the degree of shortness 
being really left to the taste and judg- 
ment of the player. We may be somewhat 
guided by the fact that, whereas in p any 
degree of staccato results in a musical 
sound, a very crisp one is, in f ff or sfz, 
pretty sure to be harsh and unpleasant. 
The first measure might be accurately 
written : 


The greater number of this collection of 
short pieces are developed from these four 
~10tes. 

_ Among the most played of Schumann’s 
compositions are Papillons, “Die Davids- 
bundler,” Carnaval, Fantasiestiicke (Op. 
12), Etudes Symphoniques, Kinderscenen, 
Arabeske (Op. 18), Novelletten, Nacht- 
stiick (Op. 23, No. 4), Faschingsschwank 
us Wien, Romanze (Op. 28, No. 2), the 
wo great Sonatas, the incomparable Con- 
certo, and the splendid Faytasia (Op. 17). 
In this Novelette the general direction, 
‘ln a marked and forcible manner,” al- 
though indefinite as to tempo, does imply 
moderation as to speed. The metronome 


: ark suggested ( te 88) is slower 


than that found in many editions, cor- 
responding with the Tempo Ordinario of 
Handel, used by him as an indication of 
omfortable and moderate speed in many 
of his choruses. The second section 
(measures 21-48) calls for more anima- 


tion and elasticity (so that a 96-104 


is suggested) ; while, on the other hand, 
as the section in D-flat major, to be in- 
teresting, must be played very expressively, 
a return to a slower tempo is advised. 
_ As to the construction of the piece, the 
Rondo form is followed, though, to be 
sure, but a fragment of the first theme 
is given in measures 82-85. Schumann 
was evidently fond of this form, although 
it already had fallen out of favor with 
omposers, as is shown in his Arabeske, 
18. He, indeed, carried its principles 
far as in one case to build a rather 
ieldy structure, in the Faschings- 
C yk aus Wien, in which ‘themes come 
follows: A, B, A, C, A, D, Ar eB A, 
e in the Blumenstiick, Op. 19, we 
a piece that oddly gives the impres- 
of a Rondo, not being one—the 
s occurring : ya B, c B, D, E, B, D, 
1 41 in measures 1-20 of 
ile not necessary with 


s 


* aa 


The chords must not be struck from a 
distance, being best played with arm-touch. 
Let the fingers be at the surface of 
the keys before depressing them. The 
octaves should be played with a slight 
wrist action. 

The triplets (as in measure 1), and 
especially those in passages such as occur 
in measure 6, should never be hurried (a 
comfnon fault); while we must be sure 
that the 32nd note in measure 6 is played 
after the last note of the triplet. The 
first note of the triplet group must have 
its full value. In measures 1-4, do not 
anticipate the climax of the mounting 
phrase by beginning the crescendo with 
too much tone. We should always be 
thoughtful as to this point, remembering 
that crescendo means that we are to have 
more tone Jatcr, but not at the spot where 
the mark is printed; just as with ritard- 
ando we merely begin to play more slowly 
by degrees. All such marks (dim., accel., 
and so on), imply a continuous, carefully 
graded progression—never interrupted by 
a return to the speed or amount of tone 
with which we started—and lasting until 
the end is indicated by some mark. 

In measure 5, observe the sf and feel 
and express the natural < > of meas- 
ure 6. Since the only dynamic marks here 
are sf, f, #, <, especial pains must be 
taken to avoid monotony by getting as 
much shading in tone as is consistent with 
the marking. 

The second section (21-48) is very dif- 
ferent in character, a strong contrast being 
produced by the Jegato of the singing 
melody, as well as by the change to a 
p and the slightly faster tempo. The mel- 
ody is of a certain monotony as to struc- 
ture, being consistently composed of 
strongly marked two measure groups 
which always seem to demand the same 
treatment (< >), have little variety 
rhythmically, and end persistently in ca- 
dences. It is hard to make them overlap 
so as to produce a long melodic line. 
Much dynamic shading is demanded, care 
being taken that each phrase begins softly 
enough to have an expressive < >, as 


(Continued on page 807) 
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THE VISUOLA 


conceded by leading musicians and educators to be the greatest 
advance in piano instruction, is being used in hundreds of the finest 
studios, schools of music, universities and public school systems 
throughout the country. 


The Visuola program is offered only to the best teachers in each 
community. It supplies Visuola equipment for private or group in- 
struction, and in addition a complete service to piano teachers at no 
extra cost. 


Demonstration lessons in the use of the Visuola may be witnessed 
at any time in the studios of the AEOLIN HALL SCHOOL FOR 
MUSIC RESEARCH, and all teachers who are interested in a na- 
tional program for more and better piano teaching are urged to call 
for a demonstration. 


Write for interesting and complete literature, and for the address 
of the nearest Normal Training Bases, which are established in all 
sections of the country. 


Address, Secretary 


THE AEOLIAN HALL SCHOOL FOR MUSIC RESEARCH 
689 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


TWO INVALUABLE AIDS 
for Teacher and Student— 


MUSICAL DIGEST 


The International Illustrated Monthly 
$3.50 a year 


Pierre Key’s 


INTERNATIONAL 
MUSIC YEAR BOOK 


(The standard cyclopedia of current musical information) 


$3 Post Paid 


Distinguished as one of the world’s finest magazines, 
MUSICAL DIGEST is indispensable to most music lovers. 


Ask for a Sample Copy 


MUSICAL DIGEST, Inc. 
119 W. 57th Street New York, N. Y. 


Please mention THE ETUDE when addressing our advertisers 
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Positions paying salaries of $50 
to $150 weekly are so many that 
finished players are practically 
assured of engagements through 
the College. 


Thirty-fourth year of 


RAINING and PLACING — 


aye 1 Concert Artists and ff Tae 
5 Accompanists | ( nt 
Teachers of Music, 
Dramatic Art and 
Dancing 

2, Theater and Church 
Organists 


Students have lessons and practice before the Screens provided by the Col- 
lege in its studios. New two, three and four manual Wurlitzer and Moeller 
theatre organs for lessons and practice, owned and operated by the 
College. 

Direction: 


CHARLES H. DEMOREST and HENRY FRANCIS PARKS 


Famous Theatre Organists 


Fall Session Now Open 


SCHEDULE OF LESSONS 


First Year (Beginners) 


1st term—First working registrations. 


2nd term—Playing of weekly news features and song slides. 
3rd term—Short feature films and jazz. 


Orchestra & 
Band Cond- 
uctors & Players 


4th term—Long feature films and cuing. 


Second Year (Advanced) 


lst term—Actual screen playing of feature films. 
2nd term—Improvisation including waltzes, marches, jazz, etc. 
3rd term—All scenics, effects and constant screen practice. 


4th term—Screen playing before audiences. 


LENGTH OF COURSE 


The time which will be consumed in covering the course will be determined 


Openings 
provided for 


to a large extent upon the ability as organists of those who take it. Students 
who never have studied organ previously will require two full years to finish 


the course. Experienced organists may cover it in one year or less. 


Curricula:—Piano, Voice, Violin, Church and Concert Organ, Theater Organ, Public 
School Music, Band.Conducting, ‘Cello, Wind Instruments, Theory, Composition, 
Accompanying, Conducting, Dramatic Art, Dancing, Languages. Faculty of 150. 
Two-, three- and four-year courses in Public School Music; Department headed by 
Charles Espenshade and Lillian Lucas, who hold eminent positions in the Chicago 
Public Schools. Two-, three- and four-year courses in Band Conducting under 
Victor Jean Grabel, distinguished conductor. Special course in the Class Method of 
Teaching Piano. Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees awarded; City, State and U. S. 
Government credits. Frequent opportunities to appear before audiences; talented 
players and singers may appee as soloists: with Sherwood Symphony Orchestra. 
Supervised practice teaching for students preparing to teach. Organ puidents Practice 
on four-manual organs; screen practice provided for theater organ students. Dormi- 
tory. Reasonable tuition rates. 


FINANCIAL AID 


For talented students who desire to prepare for teaching or concert work, but whose 
means ate not entirely sufficient for their plans, the School can provide teaching 
positions in its thirty-four Chicago Neighborhood Branches. The money thus 
earned helps to defray the expenses of their studies. Applicants for this form of 
financial aid are given special training courses to fit them for their duties as teachers. 
Ask for APPLICATION BLANK. 


Students may register at any time. Your request for a 
catalog will be welcomed. Mention phase of musical 
profession in which you are most interested. 


Address ARTHUR WILDMAN, Corresponding Secretary 
SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


NOTE—Church and concert organists of experience are eligible to enter the 


advanced course. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON REQUEST 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodat'‘ons for men and women in college 
building. Piano furn’shed with each room. Prices reasonable. 
Make reservations now. 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
COLLEGE 


60 East Van Buren St. Meno Bene Chicago, III. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
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NTIOUSNESS and health are the 
omega of the music student who 
ssfully realize his hopes. Con- 
s is shown in his desire and 
n to do the best that he can 


en profession. But his power 
to give depends largely on the 
of the body. The pursuit of 
Jth, on the other hand, becomes 
vely naturdi and easy process 
e high ideal of attainment con- 
Jactuating him. Training and caring 
nibody becomes as sacred and momen- 
luty for the musician as it is for the 


nerves inust, first of all, be well 
ind strengthened by plenty of sleep. 
must be realized that too much 
will make them slothful and unre- 
9e. The physique must be constantly 


@nay deem tt certain that our civiliza- 
far as it determines artistic Man, 
y be reanimated by the spirit of 


_ Lerrers From 


| 
| = 
Clarity Begins at Home 
‘% Hrupe: 
‘Sys, I hear that the Abed 3 music stu- 
buld be acquainted with the old mas- 
‘the outset of his study and further- 
‘Jat he should be brought up on Bach. 
It} agree. 
bars of piano teaching have convinced 
| the modern American child is in no 
»pared to approuch the mass of musi- 
ature. He is much better prepared 
p some simple American tunes and 
. These are a part of him, and if 
® presented in an interesting manner 
n immediate appeal. Then the pupil 
en pleasure in his music study. 
*® are many American composers to-day 
e given us valuable educational ma- 
/Why not present the works of our 
aposers first? Barly in life we should 
1 a definite attitude toward and _ re- 
vr American music. This is the best 
hity for developing a nation-wide 


Fan, the child enjoys most the things 
peal to his imagination. There are 
ittle pieces by American composers 
} full of suggestions of familiar things 
e has learned to love. If the techni- 
ery of such pieces assumes the form 
game, he will become interested in 
ical form as well as the content. 
developing of a theme of Bach will 
ove fun, but if the more complicated 
ad been presented to him at first he 
aave taken an immediate dislike to 
ic. There and then his lessons would 


opped. 
Martine Davison. 


Harmony Classes 


-ETUpe : 
conscientious teacher of a musical 
ent must feel the necessity of his or 
pils receiving a knowledge of the 
of music, ear-training, music history 
semble playing, along with instru- 
training, and the question offen 
& the teacher, what is the most 
tory way of giving these auxiliary 
ons. 

ganize classes in harmony and ear- 
seems the most profitable way, but 
udents will not attend these classes 
y, and those few who are seriously 
d must naturally be held back on 
of the dilatory ones. Parents them- 
® not urge their youngsters to attend 
asses, not realizing their importance 
g as a reason that they do not wish 


or daughter to become a_profes- 
However, a discontinuing of class 
ions does not necessarily mean the 
to an end of such valuable work. 
e end or beginning of the private in- 
tal lesson, to give each pupil ten min- 
time and devote these ten minutes 
1 ear-training, music history and 
laying will bring results even 
amount of time seems distress- 


ate. 
will find that the satisfaction 
an intelligent player is sufficient 
for the effort involved. 
Epna KaviscH, 


f t e Child Every Morning 


[We give our pupils a t ond 
rprise each morning? single 
jays means six 

7 a 


the habit 

x imform- 

his_ ‘sda fully. 
‘ F 


‘these triads 


o Necessities for the Successful 2Cusic Student 
* By Mary E. WILLIAMS 


refreshed and built up by healthful recrea- 
tion. The mind, too, must be broadened 
and quickened by sympathetic, human in- 
tercourse, through books and people, but 
not made feverish and unstable through too 
many “social obligations” and other calls 
on its energy. 

Wholesome food is the framework which 
fortifies the body against present needs and 
gives strength for future resistance. But 
the poisons of envy, doubt, bad-temper, 
despondency or any “besetting sin” of mood 
or inclination only undermine the founda- 
tions of spiritual and bodily energy. If 
they prove persistent they must be counter- 
acted by beauty, cheerfulness, confidence, 
determination and courage. 

The body must be kept a temple in 
which may be carried on the true worship 
of ideals that lead to accomplishment and 
thence to success. 


music—of that music which Beethoven re- 
leased from the fetters of fashion.” 
—WAGNER. 


of 
Etrupge Frienps 


As an instance of this, five years ago each 
morning a letter was delivered at eight 
o'clock to a very indifferent only child. Each 
brief letter was a worth-while, delightful 
Surprise, some little test of eye, brain and 
finger. It closed with a word that created 
anticipation for the next morning. This led 
to a daily calendar in padded form, a shect 
being torn off each morning at eight. 

BENJAMIN HB. GALPIN. 


Jazz Mania 


To Tur Ervpe: 

You notice jazz pieces never last. They 
are always coming and going; but good music 
always remains. “A thing of beauty is a 
joy forever.” 

I have heard good jazz orchestras, but I 
was never ‘“‘carried away” by the music. What 
jazz composer can begin to compose music like 
Luigini’s Lgyptian Ballet or the Broken Melody 
and pieces of that kind? I heard the Cleve- 
land Symphony Orchestra play the Pilgrims 
Chorus and I was much impressed; also Du- 
pre’s organ recitals were fine. I heard the 
Andante from Widor’s “Fifth Symphony,” 
and I shall never forget it. But if I heard 
a jazz piece I would forget it the next day. 

Although Mr. Berlin has some fine ideas as 
to how to blend little bits of melody together, 
he has not had training such as Nevin, 
Horvath and Percy Grainger. To sing in a 
choir when young is fifty per cent. of the 
battle. It helps one to pick up the music 
quickly when learning. Another thing, one 
must play on a good piano which responds 
to the touch, whether one plays softly or 
loudly. 

American composers in their pieces and 
songs show that they have a fine education, 
can profit by the little mistakes of others, and 
can give to the public what it wants Take 
the fine piano pieces and songs in THr ETupp, 
for example. 

I saw in your Erupp a number of months 
ago about a girl in Texas who said she loved 
good music of any kind, and could sit for a 
long time to listen and enjoy it. I do wish 
half the young ladies and men would learn 
to play the piano. They would not feel sorry 
for it, even if they had to stay in and prac- 
tice in order to accomplish anything. 

J. A. Bourne. 


Unweaving the Harmonic Network of 
a Piece 


To THe ETuDE: 

Simultaneously with the teaching of a new 
eomposition, teach thoroughly the major and 
minor scales with the principal triads and 
the arpeggios belonging to the key in which 
the composition is written. Then have the 
pupils point out how many times he finds 
tonic, sub-dominant, and dom- 
inant—appearing in the piece. Thus will he 
learn why they are called “Principal Triads” 
and also gain a better understanding of his 

iece or etude. 
sf BR. K, 


A Great Prize Contest 


If you have not read all about the 
opportunity to win a trip to Europe 
visiting all the musical shrines in a person- 
ally conducted tour, or a grand piano, or 
a radio, or a phonograph, or one of the 
several large cash prizes, write now for 
the folder giving all details. This is the 
chance of a lifetime for every lover of 
music. 
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SUMMY’S CORNER 


The CHILD WORLD is a world of ILLUSION 
FANTASY makes a stronger appeal than FACT 
IMAGINATION colors all of WORK and PLAY 
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Stir that IMAGINATION and you gain the Child’s INTEREST. 

Hold that INTEREST and he will eagerly absorb any FACT. 

Modern Teachers KNOW CHILDREN and base their methods on that 
knowledge. 

Modern teaching MATERIAL for the Beginner, presents the fundamental 
facts of music in a fanciful way that makes an irresistible appeal to the Child 
Mind. Such teaching material is represented in 


MIDDLE C AND ITS NEAR NEIGHBORS 


By EvizaApetH BLAcKBURN MarTIN 
Price, 60 Cents 


An instruction book for the beginner, made up of jolly little pieces, presenting 
all the problems in a delightful manner, and creating the desire for further education. 


THE QUEER LITTLE HOUSE OF LINES AND SPACES 
By EtizavetH BLrackpurn MartINn 
Price, 60 Cents 


A note spelling book which makes learning all about the Staff just a delightful 
game. Fascinating to the Child, and of tremendous value to the Teacher, 


Other studies which will be helpful to the Teacher of Beginners 
Tue Very First Lessons at THE PIANO. Price 
By. Bive: ‘Crosby Adama... cee wekinese SAeeBeeveC CSS ES UR Cisne sce suP se SL:90 
Musica FANCIES For LitTLe FINGERS. 
By Eva Jack 
Fincer SONGS FOR THE PIANO, 
By Bana DesKsmare 20s <wicasewe eevee eee 


THE CHILD AT THE PIANO. 
By aMtedayZanbell: Steele. (.ir% 0. jects SOOO Se euibieees i cleaiele coveeccees 


50 = 


ee es 


-60 


er) 


75 


CLAYTON F. SUMMY CO., Publishers 
429 South Wabash Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


If you are interested in our new Fall STUDY SERVICE SHEET for piano, we shall 
be glad to send it on request. 


The Class System of Piano Teaching | 


For Public Schools—Private Schools, Colleges 
and Private Teachers of Piano 


By JUDSON ELDRIDGE 


Originally compiled to sell for $7.50 
Present Edition of 500 to sell at reduced price of $4.50 


A complete course in class Piano Pedagogy, embracing every phase of the work from the 
kindergarten to the advanced stages of music study; together with all ear-training and 
sequential studies, kindergarten materials. 


ON WINTER EVENINGS—Five Characteristic Pieces for Pianoforte 
By Judson Eldridge—$1.00—Special price to Teachers, 70 cents 


Children Don’t Cry for this--they demand it 


WRITE TODAY FOR CIRCULAR AND INFORMATION 


THE ELTON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
3805 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 


Faust School of Tuning 


STANDARD OF AMERICA 
ALUMNI OF 2000 
Piano Tuning, Pipe and 
Reed Organ and Player 
Piano. Year Book Free 
27-29 Gainsboro Street 
BOSTON, MASS. 


No 
Cost or 
Obligation 


Involved-— 
SEE PAGE 
805 


OUR HELPFUL SPECIAL NOTICE AND ANNOUNCEMENT SECTION 
Will Be Found on Page 804 of This Issue 


WHAT SHALL I GIVE MY PUPIL 


An Amazing Assortment of Standard Teaching Music at 20 CENTS a COPY . 
Over 1200 Numbers. All Plainly Graded, Edited, Analyzed and Up-to-date 
A Trial Order will convince you that this is the Most Reliable Edition Ever Published 
A few of our Leading Numbers— Ask Your Dealer for Complete Catalog 
pebastapens, Fe. 3 (Liszt) Grande Polka de Concert (Bartlett) 
ad New World Symphony (Dvorak) Second Hungarian Rhapsody (Liszt) 
R of Spring (Sinding) Deep River. Negro Spiritual (Trans.) 
Prelude (Rachmaninoff) Robin’s Return ay 
Valse Caprice (Rubinstein) Andantino (In the Ca (Lemare) 
Lon Air (Transcription) Song of the Volga Boatmen (rem) 
i ) in Old Vienna. Viennese Fol Song (Trans. by Kern) 


don 
Waltz of the Flowers (7, 
VicKINLEY MUSIC COMPANY, 1501-1515 East 55th St... CHICAGO, ILL: 


Publishers of the well-known books: PLEASANT HOURS PIANO INSTRUCTOR and WORLD-FAMOUS 
GRADED SELECTIONS FOR PIANO 


‘} THE WORLD-FAMOUS), 
= McKINLEY EDITION § 
L 
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AMERICAN 


CONSERVATORY 
7 MUSIC 


Chicago's Foremost School of Music 


(FOUNDED 1886) 


Offers Accredited Courses in All Branches 
of Music and Dramatic Art leading to 


DEGREE — MASTER OF MUSIC 
DEGREE — BACHELOR OF MUSIC 
DIPLOMAS — TEACHER’S CERTIFICATES 


Under Authority State of Illinois 


Thorough preparation for concert, opera and teaching 
positions. Many special features, recitals, concerts with full 
orchestra, lectures, etc. 


Excellent Dormitories Offer Accommodations at 
Moderate Rates 


Unsurpassed Faculty of One 
Hundred Twenty Artist-Instructors 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPARTMENT 


O. E. Robinson, Director 
Accredited courses leading to Certificates, Diploma and Bachelor 
of Music Degree. Our graduates occupying positions in most 
States of the Union. 


THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 

Frank Van Dusen, A. A. G. O., Director 
Intensive courses for beginners, advanced students and profes- 
sionals. Theatre repertoire, class, popular and jazz. Screen 
course of eight weeks. Write for circular. 


DRAMATIC ART AND EXPRESSION 


Intensive courses leading to Diplomas and Degrees. Classes 
in expression, acting, stage technic, make-up, diction, pantomime, 
moving picture work, etc. 


NORMAL—CHILDREN’S MUSICAL TRAINING 


Direction Louise Robyn 
Special normal courses illustrating modern methods of Piano 
instruction as applied to children from the ages of five to four- 
teen years, including so-called kindergarten work. 


Free Advantages 


Admission to Teachers’ Normal Training School; Students’ Or- 
chestra, Vocal Sight Reading. Admission to all Conservatory 
Recitals; Lectures; Musical Bureau for securing positions. 


THIRTY FREE SCHOLARSHIPS AWARDED 


(Apply for Examination Blank) 


STUDENTS MAY ENTER AT ANY TIME 


Lyceum and Chautauqua engagements secured 
Examinations Free Moderate Tuition Rates 
Member Nationa! Assn. of Schools of Music 


Catalog mailed free on application 


American Conservatory of Music 
571 Kimball Hall, Chicago 


JOHN J. HATTSTAEDT, 
¢ President 
JOHN R. HATTSTAEDT 


4 Associate Directors 
Sect’y and Mer. 


Karleton Hackett, Adolf Weidig, Heniot Levy 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE, 


THE ET 


Che Starrett Srhonl 
CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


Franklin Stead, Director 
RENOWNED FACULTY—CONCERTS, RECITALS. 
DieLoMaAs AND DEGREES CONFERRED— 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES 


45th Year Begins September 19, 1928 


Special Classes in Technique and Interpretation 
for Teachers and Advanced Students. Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Theory, Harmony, 
Composition, Cello, Opera Study—Dept. of Speech 
and Dramatic Art and Public School Music. Special 
Dept. for Children. All athletics. Horseback riding. 
Tireproof buildings with ample grounds. Two beauti- 
ful dormitories on campus. For catalogue address 
the Director, 

The Starrett School Conservatory of Music 
Box E, 4515 Drexel Blvd., Cu1caco. 


COSMOPOLITA 
SCHOOL M USI Cc & DRAMA’ 


SHIRLEY GANDELL—President 
Eminent faculty of 60 Artists. Normal trainir 
Teachers. Students’ Orchestra, Concerts, Lec 
Diplomas, Degrees and Teachers’ Certificates. 
Departments—Piano, Voice, Violin, Mu 
Theory. Composition, Violoncello, Or« 
tral Instruments, Public School M 
Dramatic Art, etc. 


Many Free Advantages and Scholarships 
Piano and Violin Prizes 


For particulars address—Edwin L. Stephen, | 


COSMOPOLITAN SCHOOL OF MU: 
Box E, 16th Floor Kimball Hall Bldg., Chi 


Northwestern Unive 
School of Music 
@ 


®@ A University Professional S< 
highest standard. Ideal locat 
mediately north of Chicago. 


§ CH oo L of courses, All branehes of Music 
Public School Music and Chur 

Choral Music Departments a 

Mi US IC edged leaders. Liberal Arts s 


ithout ext : 
NORTHWESTERN Freebulletins. P-€, butkin,Re 


1822 Sherman Ave., Evanste 
Year 1927-1928 


MILLIKIN CONSERVATORY OF MU 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


Offers thoro training in music. Courses leac 
Bachelor of Music Degree, Diploma, and ( 
cate in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Public § 
Music Methods and Music Kindergarten Me 
Bulletin sent free upon request 


W. ST. CLARE MINTURN, Directe 


The DENVER 
COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Non-Profit —Accredited 


Full 4 years college course leading 
to MUS.B. DEGREE, DIPLOMA, 
CERTIFICATES. 


Faculty of 35. Student body of 800. 
Highest Educational Standards. 


Address: 
1000 Grant Street E, Denver, Col. 


Detroit Institute of Musical 


MICHIGAN’S FOREMOST SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Francis L. York, M. A., Mus. Doc., Chairman of the Board 
Edward B. Manville, F. A. G. O., Mus. Doc., F 


Thirty-second Year 
Many Free Advantages. All Branches of Music and Dramati 
NOTED FACULTY OF 84 ARTISTS & 
Accredited Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas and Degrees. Very Desirable Boarding Accomm 
For Catalogue and View Book Address EDWARD B. MANVILLE, Business Manager 


Dept. 2,52 Putnam Avenue Located Right in Detroit's Art Center Detroit, M 


Students May Enter at Any Time. 


54th YEAR 


DETROIT CONSERVATORY of MUS 


Acknowledged Pre-eminent as a Conservatory of Attainme: 
Unrivaled Free Advantages Students may enter at any 
A great diversity of courses under the supervision of a renowned fi 
of 80. Training in Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Harp, Organ, T! 
Harmony, and Composition. Normal Training for Piano Teachers, 
Instruments, School of Expression, and Dancing. Students’ Orch 
Concerts, and Recitals before the public. Special Children’s Depart 
55 Studios . . commodious Concert and Recital Halls. 

TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS AND DEGREES 
DESIRABLE BoaRDING ACCOMMODATIONS 
Examinations Free. For Catalog and Other Information, Address 


Elizabeth Johnson, President JAMES H. BELL, Secretary, 5035 Woodward Avenue, Box 12, Detroit, Mi 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Mv 


Courses in singing, piano, organ, violin and theory. 

Courses for training supervisors and teachers of public school music. 

Graduation leads to a life certificate valid in most states of the union. 

Total living expenses need not exceed twelve dollars per week. Tuition and fees exceptionally low. 
Write for Catalog 


Michigan State Normal College Conservatory of Music, Dept. 9, Ypsilanti, ] 


DUNNING SYSTEM “23.35: 
for Beginners © 
a = 
The Demand for Dunning Teachers Cannot 
be Supplied — Why? 


NORMAL CLASSES AS FOLLOWS: 


MRS. CARRE LOUISE DUNNING, Originator, 8 W. 40th St., New York City. ’ 
KATHARINE M. ARNOLD, Arnold School of Music, 93 Madison Street, Tiffin, O. ; 
ALLIE EDWARD BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Tex.—4314 Vista Terrace, Chicago, III. : 


ELIZETTE REED BARLOW, Box 1244, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
CATHERINE GERTRUDE BIRD, 658 Collingwood Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
GRACE A. BRYANT, 201 10th Ave. N., Twin Falls, Idaho 

MRS, JEAN WARREN CARRICK, 160 E. 68th St., Portland, Ore. a 
DORA A. CHASE, Carnegie Hall, New York City, Pouch Gallery, 345 Clinton Ave., Brooklyn ,N. Y. 
ADDA C. EDDY, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, Ohio, Dec., Wichita, Kans. 

BEATRICE S. EIKEL, Kidd-Key College, Sherman, Tex. 

IDA GARDNER, 17 E. 6th St., Tulsa, Okla., throughout the season; Paris, France, Summer, 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, 1217 Bowie St., Bivins Place, Amarillo, Tex. 

HARRIET BACON MacDONALD, 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O.; 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex. 
MRS. KATO DELL MARDEN, 61 N. 16th St., Portland, Ore. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER MASON, 302 Mid City Bank Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

MRS. LAUD GERMAN PHIPPEN, 3435 Asbury Ave., Dallas, Tex. 

ELLIE IRVING PRINCE, 4106 Forrest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va. Jan., June, Noy. of each Year. 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 1070 Madison Ave., New York City. 

STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1219 Garden St., San Antonio, Tex. 

MRS. BESSIE SUSONG, 1718 N. Henderson Ave., Dallas, Tex., Atlanta, Ga., 1012 Highland View. 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 W. Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

ISOBEL M. TONE, 626 S. Catalina St., Los Angeles, Cal. 
MRS, H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Okfahoma City, Okla. 


INFORMATION AND BOOKLET UPON REQUEST 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. — 


TER explaining the “Correct Hand 
ion” card to the student, the teacher 
uld make it understood that it is to 
in in his possession until he has suc- 
d in mastering the correct position. 
it may be returned to the teacher 
will give due credit as to the result 
d and the speed put forth in ob- 
< it. In this manner the student will 
the card always before him and try 
omplish the task as soon as possible 
ye able to return the card to the teacher 
d receive credit therefor. 

er incentive is given the students 
ing the cards on a bulletin so that 


er (with tone pressure not unlike 
marcato) : ng 
Wrist 
ave 
‘ortamento 
‘one-pressure (in tip of finger) 
janissimo (without tone pressure) 
legato : 
Portamento (forearm and upper arm) 


ying according to the penaired volume of 
1e@ orchestra). To the foregoing Berlioz, 
ho practically reyolutionized the orchestra, 
 8-stringed, 4-stringed and octo-basses, 
“d flutes, piccolos in D-flat, corni inglesi, 
ophones, tenoroons, clarinets in Eb, bass 
‘inets, cornets, ophicleides, bass tubas, 
8S, pianos, organ, drums, long drums, 
great bells, gongs, Turkish crescents, 
que cymbals, marimba, castanets and 
enspiel. Military Band: 2 or 3 piccolos, 
3 flutes, 2 oboes, 1 Ab piccolo clarinet, 
i 16 first Bb clarinets, 3 Eb clarinets, 5 
3rd Bb clarinets, 1 alto clarinet, 1 bass clari- 
et, 4 saxophones (doubling with Bp clari- 
, 4 bassoons, 1 contra-bassoon, 4 first 
ets, 3 2nd cornets, 3 trumpets, 2 keyed 
sles, 4 French borns, 2 Ep alto horns, 2 
enor horns, 4 tenor trombones, 1 bass 
ombo e, euphoniums, 6 bombardons, 2 
drums, 1 bass drum, 1 pair of cymbals. 
“will receive by mail a picture of the 
ton ee Orchestra. 


Pr? ‘ - 


Owing to dental trouble I wear an 
r plate in my mouth. Jt fits snugly. I 
| tenor soloist and contemplate taking 
study of voice seriously. The wpper 
do not seem “to ring” as they did, un- 


ion and the piano, erg 
_ Everywhere his exceptional Elect 
claimed. His style was admired, 
terpretation was profoundly impres- 
‘ver to be forgotten by those who 
oy of hearing him. It was some- 
once formidable and suave, deep 
, mighty and poetic, touching 
delicate fibres of the soul, arous- 
st intense emotion. 

was like the eagle, Rubinste’n the 


dark lion’s velvet paw fall on 
with its powerful caress, will 
e the memory of it.” His effect 
artists was immense. 


capital, _ branches 
it greatest. musical 


areal Davis. 


rote -Saint-Saéns. “Those who have 


‘ory of music established in 
‘at day appear to be returning to the forms of 


throughout the country, is absolute music, and the symphony is shar- 
; need of ing in the neo-classical revival’ ?— LAWRENCE 


— “Dissed Lesson” and “Hand Position” (Cards 
By Emit A. Berti 


the students may see each week which 
of them have succeeded in learning to 
hold their hands in the right position. 
Their competitive spirits will be aroused 
in this manner and the proper results at- 
tained much more quickly. 

“Missed Lesson Cards,” if pasted in 
the front of the exercise books, as they 
are issued to the students, will serve as 
constant reminders. of the teacher’s rule. 
Remember the adage, “Any rule is effect- 
ive only as I make it appear important.” 

The students and their parents will, by 
constant reminders, accept this rule con- 
cerning “missed lesson” as an imperative 
one. 


Ghe Different Gouches Used in Piano Playing 


By WILLIAM F. ERLANDSON 


Marcato (finger, wrist, octave, forearm 
or upper arm) 

Pianissimo 

Staccato: 

Finger 

Wrist 

Forearm 

Shoulder 

Pianissimo 

Waist staccato (used only with persons 
of very little strength) 


j Question AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT 
(Continued from page 737) 


less I put more effort behind them. Will 
you please give me your cxpert opinion, for 
I do not want to put time and money to no 
avail? Kindly advise me frankly.—W. 
Washington, D.C. 


A. You have already noticed a change for 


the worse in the resonance or “ring’’ of your 
upper tones; you have to “put more effort 
behind them.’”’ These should be significant 


signs for your decision. If the plate fits ex- 
actly, without the slightest crack or crannie 
for the deviation of breath or the shifting 
of position (an obstacle to the free and un- 
adulterated emission of pure tone), without 
the plate touching any part whatever of the 
beginning of the soft palate, which is so 
highly sensitive, without a change in the 
least degree of the natural, smooth, sym- 
metrical conformation and surface of the 
palatine arch—IJF all this can be assured, 
then you may still have one chance in a thou- 
sand of success as a tenor professional solo- 
ist. You speak of “effort.” Avoid all muscu- 
lar effort, except diaphragmatic. Any mus- 
cular neck, jaw, throat or laryngeal effort 
will only result in damaged tone, damaged 
voice and damaged throat. Why not direct 
your musical endeavors into another chan- 
nel—piano or other instrument, harmony, 
composition? Without hearing your voice 
and examining attendant conditions, it is 
not possible to give a more precise opinion. 


Evolution of Piano Playing 
(Continued from page 743) 


Rubinstein the Composer 

S A COMPOSER he wrote in a 

startling, impassioned style, with 
many contrasts, many incongruities, with 
boldness, but also carelessly. It is true that 
in all branches he left some remarkable 
works, some of them superb; and his pro- 
ductive ability was prodigious. The criti- 
cisms of all periods and all countri¢s were 
often so strange, so contradictory, that he 
himself was amused at them, and said 
humorously: “The Jews look on me as a 
Christian, the Christians as a Jew; the 
Russians call me a German, the Germans 
a Russian; the composers regard me as 
a pianist, and the pianists as a composer.” 


“More and more the composers of our 


GILMAN. 
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Che Musical Ladder 


A NEW BOOK FOR BEGINNERS AT THE PIANO 


Both clefs presented at once, 
with Middle C as a tone center 
and then working both ways. 
This book covers scale building 
and simple chord formation. 
Musical examples with clever 
word-rhythms give a more 
positive response than the silent 
count. Real child interest 
makes concentration easy. Be- 
sides musical examples, attrac- 
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THE MUSICAL tive studies and _ foundation 
LADDER building there are simple duets 
For 3 | for teacher and pupil. The 


BEGINNERS book must be seen to be appre- 


At the Piano ciated. , = 
=o Price, 75 cents 
ne ee 


Foundation Studies 
in the Keys of C, G aod F 


Have you seen two of 


oie | the most successful teach- 
KATHERINE GARRATT SKINNER ing pieces on the service 
sia sheet of 


John M. Williams 


Here they are: 


CUT OUT 


this advertise- 
ment and send 
it checked to 
Harold Flam- 
mer with your 
name and ad- 
dress and you 
will be delight- 
ed with selec- 
tions sent. We 
wish there were 
room here to 
print the com- 
plimenting 
letters received 
daily by us 
from Etude 
readers whom 
we have served. 


CopyrigAt, 1927, by Harold Flammer, Inc 


Wood Nymph’s Frolic .25 


Allegretto 
5 


r 
2 
7 


Il 


CHECK HERE 02” Pedate 


¢/_ for MUSIC ON APPROVAL 


....The Musical Ladder ....Choruses—4-part Women’s 
..14 Piano Pieces, taught by Mr. Wil- . .Choruses—4-part Men’s Voices 
liams ....Choruses—Mixed Voices 
...Rudolf Friml Pieces ..Choruses—S. A. B. Voices 
...Easy Piano Pieces, Grade 1 ...Soprano Concert Songs 
...Easy Piano Pieces, Grade 2 ..-Contralto Concert Songs 
...Piano Pieces, Grade 3 ...Tenor Concert Songs 
...Piano Pieces, Grades 4 to 6 ...Baritone Concert Songs 
...Organ Compositions ...Love-Ballads (High) 
...Readings with Music ...Love-Ballads (Low) 
...-Anthems—Mixed; With Solo ...Easy Teaching Songs 
....Anthems—Mixed; Without Solo ...Songs for Young Girls 
‘| TAnthems—2-part ‘Treble ...Encore Songs (New) 
...Anthems—Men’s Voices | ..-Secular Duets (S. & A.) 
...Anthems—3-part Women’s ....Sacred Duets (S. & A.) 
...Xmas Anthems, Mixed ..General Sacred Songs (High) 
..Xmas Anthems, Two-Part Treble ..General Sacred Songs (Low) 


-- Thanksgiving Anthems—Mixed Send for new complete free descriptive 


.,..-Choruses—3-part Women’s 
..Choruses—2-part Women’s piano catalog containing thematics 


Copyright, 1927, by Harold Flammer, ine 


Adress sere eee Ra a, UP ee OS ed 


HAROLD FLAMMER, Inc., °™’stecer, New York ° 


Permanently Adopted by Foremost Teachers 
STANDARD HISTORY OF MUSIC 


By JAMES FRANCIS COOKE PRICE, $1.50 


A FIRST HISTORY OF MUSIC FOR STUDENTS AT ALL AGES 


A thoroughly practical textbook told in story form. So clear a child can understand every word— 
so absorbing that adults are charmed with it. All difficult words “‘self-pronounced.” 150 excellent 
illustrations, map of musical Europe, 400 test questions, 250 pages. Strongly bound in maroon cloth, 


. gilt stamped. Any teacher may use it without previous experience, 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 
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CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 
se COLLEGE. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, President 
LEON SAMETINI, Vice-President 
RUDOLPH GANZ, Vice-President 


FALL TERM NOW OPEN 


More than 150 teachers of world-wide reputation. Private 
lessons only, or accredited courses leading to Teachers’ 
Certificates, Graduation or Degrees in piano, vocal, violin, 
"cello, and organ. Courses in Theatre Organ; Public 
School Music; Dramatic Art and Expression; School of 
Opera; Languages; Toe, Ballet, Interpretative and 
Classical Dancing. 


So many positions are available in concert, teaching and 
theatre organ playing, that qualified students are prac- 
tically assured of engagements thru the College. Tuition 
reasonable. Musical advantages unequalled. Central 


Theatre and Recital Halls in College Building for debuts 


in all branches of Music and Dramatic Art. 


150 


PARTIAL 
FELLOWSHIPS 


to be awarded to students who are most gifted in play- 
ing or singing. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and comfortable dormitory accommodations for men and women in 


college building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. 


Make reservations now. 


COMPLETE CATALOG ON. REQUEST 


Address CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 


60 E. Van Buren St. Chicago 


An International Conservatory 


Pledged to the Highest Artistic Standards 
Established 1867 


When you write to our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 


THE BTUD 


Musi 


INCORPORATED 


(incinnati 


6lst YEAR 


Conservatory 


Endorsed by over 60 years of accomplishment 


Affiliated with the University of Cincinnat 


Piano, Violin, Voice, every solo and en- 
semble instrument, full symphony orches’ 
tra, opera, all branches of theory, Dramatic 
Art, Languages, Dancing, Public School 
Music (accredited). 


All credits apply towards certificates, diplomas and 
degrees. Faculty composed of outstanding and inter- 
nationally known artists. 


Ten acre wooded campus. All dormitories and other buildings owned and conducted by the Conservatory. 
BERTHA BAUR, President and Director. CHARLES J. LIVINGOOD, Vice President. : 
For Catalogue and information, address Registrar, Dept. E., Highland and Burnet Avenues and Oak St., Cincinnati 
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PRIVATE LESSONS IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
Courses Lead to Teacher's Certificate, Artist Diploma and Degrees 


OPERA SCHOOL ORCHESTRA SCHOOL PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIG 
: Give Students Actual Experience and Train for Professional Careers 
FACULTY OF NATIONALLY KNOWN ARTISTS 
Free Competitive Scholarships in All Major Subjects. Send for Catalogue and Dormitory Rates. 
2827 Euclid Avenue MRS. FRANKLYN B. SANDERS, Director Cleveland, Ohio 


DANA’S MUSICAL INSTITUTE 


Professional and Teachers Courses on the Daily Lesson Plan. Degrees granted. 
Departments in Piano, Voice, String and Wind Instruments 


Supports its own Symphony Orchestra and Concert Band—Daily rehearsals. 
Catalogue on application to Lynn B. Dana, Pres., Warren, Ohio, Desk E. 


COLLEGE of MUSIC of CINCINNATI 


ADOLF HAHN, DIRECTOR ° , 
One of the earliest endowed Schools in America 
Highest Approved Standards Maintained 


MUSIC — OPERA — DRAMA 


Affiliated with University of Cincinnati and St. Xavier College Dormitories 
All branches, advanced study. 40 specialist teachers. Cou1 
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SCHOOL OF lege. High School course or equivalent vequired. fall semes 
opens September 18th. Catalog. 
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OBERLIN CONSERVATORY of MUS] 


One of America’s Finest Institutions 
Devoted to Education in Music 


Atlanta Conservatory of Music 


THE FOREMOST SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE SOUTH 


Advantages Equal to Those Found Anywhere. 
Students may enter at any titie. Send for 


Fully accredited. courses leading to 
CERTIFICATES, DIPLOMAS 
and DEGREES 
By Authority of the State of Illinois 

Training in the following departments; “aah ae capi 
Piano. Voice, Violin, Theory, Violoncetio, Peachtree and Broad Streets, Atlanta, Georgie 
Normal Training, Public School Music, F . 


Chorus Singing, Correlated Arts, History of = 


ing aging, CoHaNC nT eter eee CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
OF SHENANDOAH COLLEGE 


Wood Wind Instruments. Dramatic Express- 
In the heart of The Shenandoah Valley, near Washing. 


ion, English and Psychology. 
Send for complete catalog 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC ton. Full Courses in all branches of Music. Pupils thi: 
E year from fifteen States. Rates most reasonable. Largs 
Box E. 509 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago School Orchestra and Band, Piano Tuning and Pip 
Ask for Catalogu 


DAYTON, VIRGINIA 


Harrison 5930 Organ. 
Member National Association of Schools of Music 


SHENANDOAH COLLEGE :: 


ESTABLISHED 1857 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
One of the Oldest and Most Noted Music Schools in America. 


LAWRENCE CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


A Department of Lawrence College p 
Piano, Voice, Violin, Cello, Organ, Composition, Public School Music and 
Instrumental School Music Supervision. Courses Lead to Mus.B. Degree. 


For free catalog address 
CARL J. WATERMAN, Dean, Box E, Lawrence Conservatory, Appleton, Wisconsin 
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Harmony Book for Beginners 

AN IMMEDIATE By PRESTON WARE OREM 
SUCCESS Price $1.25 SELF-HELP 

Brief, Simple, Vital, Practical, New and Distinctive ; 


Lays a strong foundation for future musicianship by giving the main- 
essentials of the subject in such simple, understandable and interesting manner tha 
it will prove invaluable in the class or for self-help work. ‘: 

Theodore Presser Co. (wisic boors Philadelphia, Pa 
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| The Waltz is ushered in by an introduc- 
tion of thirty-three measures on the domi- 
nant, ending with a cadenza in arpeggios 
for harp. The first phrase of the Waltz 
| melody is carried by the four horns, above 
string accompaniment, and begins thus: 


¥ 


Wings of Song 
By DororHy CARUSO AND TORRANCE GODDARD 


THERE are a number of books depicting 
the private lives of certain celebrities, such 
‘as a Greek heroine, a Knight of the Round 
able and an American statesman—books 
which we shut with a click and a ‘‘there, 
IT knew it! Another illusion smashed!” 

. So, before we press back the covers of this 
‘/book, we fortify ourselves against more on- 
\\slaughts on our incredulity. But, as picture 
after picture enfolds before us—the romantic 
meeting on the stairs, the tenor turned 
iedener, the stamp-pasting ritual, the 
* twenty-one relatives and a shy bride, the 

‘brown baby playing in the sand—we see 

‘the great tenor in his true roles of devoted 
husband and father. 

‘There are more tears in: this book than 
‘laughs, but throughout its pages there is 
that tenderness, that sonority, that depth 
‘of emotion, which characterize all great 
works. 

Publishers: Minton, Balch and Company. 


Price: $3.50. 

| Number of pages: 218. : 
Illustrated with photographs and carica- 
ures. 


| Music—Classical, Romantic and 
Modern |. 


By EAGLEFIELD HULL 


_\ Onxy one thing can we miss in this book— 
at is, boundaries. We want to start some- 
here, confine ourselves definitely to a cer- 
tain phase, call a halt at a definite point. 
uch as we like good, substantial food, we 
sonsider a steady feast with no promise of a 
‘pal spoonful rather terrifying—until at last 
B6 begin to realize that this book, in its com- 
»rehensiveness and profundity, partakes more 
of the nature of an encyclopedia than of a 
‘reatise on a single figure or a particular 
‘hovement. 
_ Considering the profusion of material, the 
tuthor has maintained remarkable balance, 
arity and fairness. Vivid descriptions, as 
the barbed-wire entanglements of accidentals 
n atonal music,” keep the inner eye intently 
jocussed. Moreover, definite opinions, as ex- 
essed in describing Brahms’ logic as “re- 
norseless,” and in emphasizing the peaceful- 
rather than the stress of composers’ 
Ss, are not rendered conspicuous by their 
nee. 
| Few could pass through this maze of fact 
yithout being entangled in details. Hull ac- 
mmplishes the feat admirably. He who fol- 
ws in his pin bit is wise. 


‘Mlustrations of composers. 
Published a E. P. Dutton and Company. 
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;s Chansonniers Des Troubadours Et 
+ | Peay Des Trouvéres 
q Vou. I. Le Cuansonsier Canc 


LISHED for the first time, both as 
lly written, with beautifully illumi- 
miniatures, and as transcribed by Dr. 

ptiste Beck from the ancient notation, 
s¢ troubadour songs present all the fresh- 
yf opera premieres. As they enjoyed in 
days the popularity of modern concert 

o they deserve now to enrich the rep- 
of professional concert. singers. A 
of melody, a fund of historical data, 
us soleting and design—this 


st 0: 0 ( 
plume the series will be given a place 
@ A % 


at 
a 


repetition, by the violins and the violas. 


tion that 


“@he Nutcracker Suite” , 
(Continued from page 748) 


The Recapitulation ends the bright little 
piece with a mirthful and brilliant “forte.” 
Ill. Valse des Fleurs 

In our opinion this closing number falls 
far below the rest of the delightful com- 
position. We can hear in it little more 
than a banal music hall waltz; unworthy 
of its place in this Suite, an example of 
triviality of which more than one great 
composer has on occasion been guilty—all 
this despite the variety and charm of color 
of the orchestration. 

SELF-TEST QUESTIONS ON MR 
BIART’S ARTICLE 

1. Give a short sketch of the plot of 
“The Nutcracker Suite.” 

2. Why was the celesta included in the 
orchestral score? 

3. What atmosphere is created in the 
Introduction ? 

4. Describe the “Trepak.” 

5. How is the Oriental setting sug- 
gested? 


of large importance in the libraries of, artists 
and connoisseurs. 
Publishers: University of 
Press. 
Price: $30.00 


Pennsylvania 


Musicians of a Wandering 


Race 
By GpDAL SALESKI 


Famous 


Tue world without its Damrosch, its Kreis- 
ler, its Schumann-Heink, its Gluck and Ga- 
brilowitsch, were a night without stars. So 
we are glad to find, through this representa- 
tion of four hundred biographies of ;Jewish 
composers, singers and instrumentalists, that 
the Hebrew race is skillful in throwing the 
torch of inspiration to its younger members 
who, in turn, are well able to hold it aloft. 

Thus, from Mendelssohn to Menuhin, we 
bave a perfect succession of great musicians, 
weaving through every country of the world 
the bright thread of beautiful sound, 

Cloth bound, $5.00. 

480 pages; 300 portraits. 

Bloch Publishing Company. 


From Grieg to Brahms 
By DANIEL GrecorY MASON 


“It is not seemly for human being to be 
so clever.” As the author thus quaintly 
sums up Saint-Saéns, so, with like ,skill, he 
describes many another composer and _ his 
works. Commentaries on compositions, apt 
to be confusing, here really do make plain. 
The analysis of Dvofrik’s methods of orches- 
tration is a case in point, it being so set 
forth that we may leisurely discern, every 
peculiarity of method and_ structure. The 
contrasting of Dvorak and Grieg is given in 
elear lines with the thought-provoking asser- 
nationalism is with Dvofak “a 
point of departure,’”’ with Grieg “a goal of 
pilgrimage.” 

Saint-Saéns and Cesar Franck’ (whose 
names readily confuse one—so easy it is to 
think of “Cesar Franck the Saint’ and of 
“Saint Saéns the Frank’) are also stirred 
together in a critical crucible, with enlight- 
ening results. , 

Neither is the work lacking in homely 
philosophy. One of the many sayings we 
would jot down in our notebook is: “Technic 
is in the musician what character is.in the 
man. It is the power to stamp matter with 
spirit.” 

Pages: 259. 

Price: $2.25. 

Pictures of composers. 

Publishers; The Macmillan Company. 


The American Orchestra and Theodore 
Thomas. By Charles Edward Russell. Cloth 
bound; three hundred and forty-four pages; 
numerous interesting illustrations. Published 


by Doubleday, Page & Company; at Five 
Dollars. 
This is in no sense an ordinary musical 


biography, but a fine, human document, by one 
of the most interesting writers of the day. 
The author, Mr. Russell, a distinguished jour- 
nalist and publicist, has been candidate for 
Mayor of New York, for Governor of New 
York and for United States Senator. He has 
also done important diplomatic work abroad. 

He takes the reader arm in arm through 
one of the most interesting periods in Ameri- 
can musical history, and with the art of an 
accomplished writer makes Theodore Thomas 
live again in reality. 

It is a long time since we have read any 
book upon musie which is written in such an 
engaging manner. We recommend: it confi- 
dently to our readers. 
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Most Recent Issues 


EASY PIANO MUSIC 


GRADES I AND II 


and Minor A; III. Ups and Downs; 
IV. Miss Treble and Mr. Bass. Each .30 
Two Little Piano Pieces with 
Words (Grade I,VeryEasy). Each .30 


MATHILDE BILBRO 
Piano Stories (Grade IT. Easy), 

¥ Eight jolly piano pieces with words. 
i I. Pollywog; II. Squirrel; III. Flea; 
IV. In Vacation Time; V. Old Spinning- 
Wheel; VI. Dancing ’Round the May- 
Pole; VII. Country Fair; VIII. Sum- 
mer Day-Dream. Each .30 


MYRA E. BURDICK 
Seven Tone-Pictures for Young 
Pianists (Grade II, Easy): 


| 1. Parade; II. Rainy Day; III. Birth- 


AGATHA PFEIFFER 

Four Little Story Pieces: 

I. My Father is a Sailor; II. Little 
Bo-Peep; III. Chipmunk; IV. Princess 
in the Tower. 

The first three have rhyming ‘‘mot- 
toes” which can be sung to the music. 

(Grade I, Very Easy). Together .40 

Players: I. Bagpiper; II. Two 

Clowns. (Grade IT). Each .30 


day Party; IV. Sleep, Dolly, Sleep; 
V. Rustic Dance; VI. Serenade; VII. 


Butterfly. Each .30 


A. G. DREISBACH 
Four Pieces in 6/8 Rhythm 
(No. 1, Grade I, Very Easy; others, 
Grade II, Easy). Each .30 
Although all four of these little 
pieces are in 6/8-time, each is in a 
different rhythm. 


MINNIE COONS FREEMAN 
Ten Descriptive Pieces for First 
Grade (in Groups of Two). 30 
i apa If. Bie pe, Auto- 
mobile; II. Playing Tag; IV. Putting First Juvenile Recital Group: 
Dolly to Bed; V. On a Picnic; VI. I. Ring Around a Rosie; Il. Bold 
Chinese Dance; VII. Little Tease; Rider; Ill. Little Gavotte 
Vilage: IX. At the Party; X. In (Grade II). Each .30 
: Second Juvenile Recital Group: 4 
FREDERIC GROTON I. Consolation; II. Song Without 
Fun at the Piano (Grade 1): Words; Ill. Skipping Over the Mea- 
I. At Intervals (The Way Some dows. (Grade IT), Each .30 
Pupils Practicel) Il. Scaling Along Third Recital Group: 
(Kinda Run-ny!). Each .30 I. First Counterpoint; Il. Mazurka; 
Keyboard Encounters (Grade J): III. Neapolitan Dance. 
I. Trying the Triads; I]. Major C (Grade II). Each .30 


3 East 43rd St., G. SCHIRMER, Inc., New York 


(See other SCHIRMER advertisements on pages 728, 784 and 807) - 


FLEET GILLUM THOMPSON 

Out-of-Door Sketches (Grade IJ): 

I. Snowflakes; II. Frog; III. Willow 
Tree; IV. Brook. Each .30 

For these four easy little nature 
stories for piano, in Grade II, the 
composer has also written amusing 
verses, which constitute them little 
songs as well as piano pieces. 
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ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
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A knowledge of Popular Music makes possible a better 
understanding and appreciation of the Classics 


SHEFTE RAPID COURSE 


In Modern Piano Playing 
A RAPID SYSTEM for those who wish to play 


POPULAR MUSIC in the shortest possible time and also for forming 
an excellent foundation for those who wish to pursue the CLASSICS. 
Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 1— Price $1.00 in U. S. A. 


For beginners with no knowledge of music or who have had little teaching. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 2— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
For those with fair knowledge of music. 


Shefte Rapid Course — Vol. 3— Price $1.00 in U.S. A. 
For the advanced studéat and professional pianist, 


A legitimate—fundamentally correct Piano Method endorsed by leading 
American Authorities, a few of which endorsements appear below. 


Shefte’s “Rapid Course in: Popular Music” for piano appeals to me as 
a whole because of its napid yet intelligent continuity of ‘instruction. 
Specifically, Volume’ 3 adapts itself to immediate use in my studio because 
the advanced student finds both pleasure and technical advancement for 
serious or humorous music in Mr. Shefte’s tuneful studies in double notes, 


Jaret 


Director of Music at Horace Mann School 
Private Studio Steinway Hall 
New York City,.N. Y. 


t have looked over the three books by Art Shefte published by Forster. 
I must say it is very gratifying to see that the author recognizes the 
absolute necessity of a thorough foundation in piano playing, irrespective 
of what future the pupil has in mind. If properly used the Books contalp 
ample material to lead to good results. 


Leefson Conservatory of Musto 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


Weightman Bullding, 


Sent on Approval to Piano Teachers who Read the “ETUDE” 


Knowledge acquired by students through the study of this course 
makes an excellent foundation for more serious study. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 
218 SOUTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL, 
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NEW YORK SCHOOL of MUSIC and ARTS 


New York’s Oldest Music School 
RALFE LEECH STERNER, Director 
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26 WEST 86th STREET 


Many new and wonderful features planned for the coming sea-on 
by this institution 
Same celebrated faculty headed by Ralfe Leech Sterner, Arthur Friedheim, 
Paul Stoeving, Frederick Riesberg and other celebrated masters 


Frank Stewart Adams, Director of Motion Picture Organ Department 


For seven years organist of Rivoli and Rialto Theatres, New York City 
Individual Instruction. Entrance at any time. 


SEVERAL FREE AND PARTIAL FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 
OPEN FOR COMPETITION 


Dormitories in School Building. A real home for music students. 


Many Free Classes and Lectures. Diplomas and Teacher’s Certificates. Public Concert every Thursday night. 
Focal, Piano, Violin and all Instruments. Public School Music Department. Dramatic Art, Drawing 
and Painting, Interior Decoration, Dancing and Languages. 


Illustrated Catalogue on Request 


VIRGIL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Founded by the late A. K. VIRGIL 


(Originator of the Virgil Method, Inventor of the Virgil Practice Clavier) 


Special Courses StiudensordllGades 


Students of All Grades . 
For all particulars address: THE A. K. VIRGIL CLAVIER CO., or 
MRS. A. K. VIRGIL, Director 


Phone Trafalgar 9349 411 WEST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK 


S, 


120 Claremont Ave. 


NO OTHER ADDRESS 
Registered with aie Bite Bono OE 
Regents. All branches of music taught. 
: Master Courses with world- 
famous artists in all de- MUSIC 
partments. Degrees. Seventeen buildings- 
including Dormitories, Auditorium, Gym. 
nasium, Studio and Administration Build- 
ing. Year Book sent on request. 
Fall term begins September 20, 1928 
Spring term begins January 24, 1929 
No, 1 DeWitt Park, Ithaca, N. Y. J 
A school for serious students. 


PROF. 


GRANBERRY 


PIANO SCHOOL 


149 East 61st St., New York, N. Y. 
For PIANISTS, ACCOMPANISTS and 


TEACHERS 


MUSICAL DEVELOPMENT THROUGH 
SIGHT-TOUCH and HEARING. Booklet 


i 2 DRAMA-DANCE 


ELOCUTION, MUSICAL COMEDY,PHOTOPLAY 
Art of SINGING, Elective Courses tor Sta: Fe 
Teaching, Directing and Personal Culture ( 
nearances while learning) Student Stock Go. and 
Art Theatre Stress Personality, Artistry, Debuts 
and Placements. Pupils—Mary Pickford Mary 
Nash, Taylor Holmes, Eleanor Painter, Dorothy 


Harold L. Butler, Dean 


MUSIC, ART, 


900 Students 


Unexcelled advantages for the study of music. Special students may enter at any 
Dormitory with 42 practice pianos reserved for women 
music students. 


time. 


The 


Courses in TRINITY PRINCIPLE PEDAGOGY, 
MUSICIANSHIP, and how to teach the BEGINNER to 
PLAY in the FIRST LESSON, 

Courses taught by correspondence and personal 
work, SIGHT SINGING without ‘‘do re mi’’ ‘*num- 
hers,’’ “‘intervals.’” MODULATION COURSE — Not 
Orthodox Harmony Rules. 

Send $2 for Rhythm Lesson One Booklet and Construc- 
tive Music Book. Associate Teacher in Every State. 


Address, EFFA ELLIS PERFIELD 
121 MADISON AVE. [COR, 30TH ST.] NEW YORK CITY, PHONE ASHLAND 5551 


ADVISORY Jardon, The Astairs, Lee Tracy, Dolly Sisters, 

DIRECTORS Laurette Taylor und others, Catalogue of Stuay 

Wm, A. Brady desired Mailed Free. 2 d Ss 

: ALVIENE_ UNIVERSITY fe 
Mas OO ey os WEST HIGHTY NIETH STREET Send for 137-139 West 72nd Street 
Se ard W YORK pig tae 1928 Catalog NEW YORK CITY F ae ee 1 B 
a erm Booklet 
Began 
Teachers’ Normal Session Sept. 10th od 


MRS. BABCOCK 


CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK 


Zofia Naimska, Concert Pianist 


Will open her studios in New York and Philadelphla on Oct. 8, 1928, after her return from Europe, 
FOUR YEARS WITH LESCHETIZKY AND AUTHORIZED EXPONENT OF HIS METHOD 


“Not only an excellent pianist but most capable by reason of her talent and musical 
intelligence to teach her art with the greatest success.” 
(Signed) Theodore Leschetizky, Vienna, June 30, 1908. 
Studios in Philadelphia two days a week 
Send application for terms and auditions to FARR RUCKER, 2022 Walnut St., Phila., Pa 


~ 


When you write 10 our advertisers always mention THE ETUDE. 


INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


of the 


JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean 


All branches. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


All talented advanced violin students will come under the personal 
observation and instruction of 


LEOPOLD AUER 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS—— 


Syracuse University 


Four-year Courses in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, Composition, 


Public School Music 
leading to the Bachelor’s Degree 


Vircit Piano ConseRVATORY inane J 


MUSICAL - 
INTERNATIONAL CaTioNAL AGENCY 
OFFERS Teaching Positions, Col- 


leges, Conservatories, Schools. 
Also Church and Concert Engagements 


THE ETUD; 


COMBS CONSERVATORY 


PHILADELPHIA , 
FORTY-FOURTH YEAR 


Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


A School of Individual Instruction for the Beginner, 
Ambitious Amateur, and the'Professional 


’ No Entrance Requirements except for Certificate, Diploma and Degree Courses 


Four-year Courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, 
Theory and Public School Music, leading to Degrees. 
Teacher’s Training Courses including supervised prac- 
tice teaching. 

All peanctes taught from elementary to the highest 
artistic standard. Orchestra and Band Instruments. 


Degrees conferred. Daily reports keep the Director — 
personally informed of your progress—Daily Super- 
vision shows you how to work. Two complete 
Pupil’s Symphony Orchestras offer exceptional’ 
privilege of orchestra routine and accompaniment. 


Dormitories for Women mn \ 
(The Only Conservatory in the State with Dormitories for Women) 
In addition to delightful, home-like surroundings in a musical and inspirational atmosphere in the foremost 


musical city in America, dormitory pupils have advantages not offered in any other school of music, including 
Daily Supervised Practice and Daily Classes in Technic. 


Six Spacious Buildings, Faculty of 95 
Accommodations for 2500 Students 


A School of Inspiration, Enthusiasm, Loyalty and Success 
Illustrated Year Book Free 
GILBERT RAYNOLDS COMBS, Director °%<§2, Dormitories and Studios 


Oldestandmostpracticalsystem. 


The Courtright A great opportunity for teachers 
to specialize in this unlimited 
fi 


System of Musical , 

° eld. Write for particulars in 
Kindergarten correspondence course. 
Mes.Lillian Courtright Card, 116 Edna Ave.,Bridgeport,Conn- 


EMPLE UNIVERSIT 
School of Music - 


1521 LOCUST ST. , PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


y, Thaddeus Rich, Mus.Doc., Dean, 
E. F. Ulrich, Associate Dean 
HIGHEST STANDARDS of MUSICAL INSTRUCTION 


Teachers’ Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 


NO HIGH SCHOOL EDUCATION REQUIRED 
EXCEPT FOR tHE COLLEGE COURSE OF MUSIC | 
ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC—From the Children’s Depart 
ment to the Highest Grades—Private Lessons. 
Any Instrument orVoice may be taken without Other Branches. 


—DISTINGUISHED FACULTY— 
SUPERIOR PIANO, VIOLIN AND VOICE DEPARTMENT 
TRAINING FOR OPERA 
Orchestral Instruments taught principally by members o! 

the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
igh eT aS PORTUNITY FOR ORCHESTRAI 
CLASSES IN HARMONY AND HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
PUPILS MAY ENTER AT ANY 
TIME DURING THE YEAR 
Student Dormitories. Branch Schools. Write for Catalo; 


} 


New York City 


Moderate tuition fees. 


Philadelphia | Polytechnic Institute 


Each student, beginner, advanced or professional 
receives individual instruction and a course that i 
planned to meet his needs. 


DIPLOMA COURSES—Piano, Organ, Voice, Violin — 
THEORY. Also courses in Conducting, Teach: 
ers’ Training, Appreciation of Music, Band anc 
Orchestral Instruments. 

PHILA.’S FINEST THEATRE ORGAN SCHOOL 
Direction Irving Cahan, featured organist, Stan: 
ley Company of America. Three organs includ. 
ing a new Kimball Unit Organ and a moder 
projection machine and screen. 

OPEN TO STUDENTS OF BOTH SEXES 
Send for Catalog E. ’ 
BENJAMIN L. KNEEDLER, Director 
1421 Arch Street, Phila., Pa. 


Syracuse, N. Y. 


ARCHITECTURE 


42 Instructors 


Five pipe organs. 


ZECKWER-HAHN : 
Philadelphia Musical Academy — 


59 years of continued success in training musicians 
Highest Standards of Musical Instruction 
For year book, address 


Frederick Hahn, President-Director : 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


Founded 1885 by Jeannette M. Thurber 
Only Conserva ory Chartered by Congress, 


44th SEASON OPENS OCTOBER 4th 
Enroll Sept. 29, and Oct. 2nd, 8rd 


Artistic Faculty: ADELE MARGULIES, R. SAPIO, 
LEOPOLD LICHTENBERG and others 


Two Scholarships in Piano to be Awarded 
Address Sec’y, 53 W. 74th St., N. Y. City 


Member Natl. Assn. of Schools of Music 


PITTSBURGH MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
131-133 Bellefield Ave. bated 
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Marya Naimska — Concert Violinist 


Will open her studio in New York, after her return from Europe, on Oct. 12th 
BELGIAN SCHOOL METHOD 
“Miss Marya Naimska possesses a great talent for the violin and has a very wide knowledge of her 
instrument, and she is endowed to an unusua degree with a a rare musical intuition — a precious gift 
for a teacher“—CESAR THOMSON. 
; For terms and particulars write after October 8th to 
445 RIVERSIDE DRIVE, NEW YORK Telephone CATHEDRAL 7669 


It identifies you as one in touch with the higher ideals of art and life. 


1. What is a quintette? 
2. What is a saraband? 


4. When did Brahms die? 
5. Who wrote “Die Meistersinger ?” 
. Is it an opera or an oratorio? 


, what is the leading tone? 


(The Harmonic Minor Scale) 


_ The capital letters mean Major. 
The small letters mean Minor. 


_ Major C and Minor a 

Are related, so they say. 

| Would you find each Minor key? 
\ Count to Major's sixth degree. 


Then make every sharp and flat 
Major has—remember that. 

_ Minor’s “seventh” must be raised 
One-half step; don’t be amazed. 
Take, for instance, Major D 


Next comes c-sharp, d and e 
f-sharp, g, a-sharp and b. 

Ee 4 

t to prove your rule is right 


Spell some scales in black and white. 
Write the relative for G. 


ts the relative of A? 

k it out, then spell and play. 
determined not to fail 

t to know each Minor scale. 


‘k hard, as you work at school. 
your teacher a surprise, 
‘e than that, you will be wise. 


3. What was the nationality of Mozart? 


7. lf Gt is the dominant of a certain 
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What Betty Learned About 


Fingering 
By Gtiapys M. STEIn 


LitTLE MIss JEWEL, the piano teacher, 
had worked so hard to teach Betty to play 
well! Betty’s great trouble was in finger- 
ing; she would not watch nor try to get 
them correct. 

When Miss Jewell would talk and try 
to make her realize the importance of it, 
she would reply, “It sounds just.as well 
this way, and fingering is too much 
bother any way.” 

One day when she went for her lesson 
she saw a notice like this fastened on the 
bulletin-board in Miss Jewell’s studio: 


—FINGER WEEK— 
May Ist to 8th ~ 


“T wonder what that means,” said Betty 
to herself. . 

While she sat in the waiting-room, 
looking over the music magazines and 
listening to the other pupil’s playing, she 
kept wishing that Miss Jewell would hurry 
and get through with the pupil so she 
could find out what that notice meant. 


NEXT WEEK IS 
FINGER WEEK 


Then the studio door opened and she 
heard the teacher say, “Careful fingering 
does pay.” 

“Well,” thought Betty, “ I can play as 
good as that other pupil, and I don’t look 
at the old fingering either.” 

“Good morning Betty,” said Miss Jewell, 
“T see you are looking at the new sign.” 

“Yes,” answered Betty, “and what does 
it mean?” 

“It means,” replied the teacher, “that 
during the week of May Ist to 8th, which 
is next week, I’ll keep an account of all 
the mistakes in fingering that each pupil 
makes, and the one haying the least to 
his or her credit will receive a nice re- 
ward.” : 

“Oh! I’m going to get that reward!” 
exclaimed Betty; and yet she gave little 
thought to the corrections Miss Jewell 
made in her fingering throughout the les- 
son. 

The ensuing week Betty practiced more 
than usually and did not wait for her 


mother to call her to the piano. When 
the time came for the next lesson she 
gaily went to the studio and in to her 
lesson. She saw a small pad of writing 
paper in the teacher’s hand; but, as Miss 
Jewell didn’t call her attention to any mis- 
takes in fingering, she thought the prize 
was surely hers. 

“Well, Betty,” said Miss Jewell at the 
end of the lesson, “how many mistakes in 
fingering do you suppose you made?” 

“Not very many,” replied Betty. 

Miss Jewell looked at her for a minute 
and then said, “You made fifty-three mis- 
takes in fingering alone; and that is twenty 
more than any other pupil in the class 
made. And,’ continued Miss Jewell, 
“what makes it worse is the fact that 
these careless fingerings have cheated you 
out of the chance of playing at the mu- 
sicale to be given at Mrs. Field’s.” 

To play at this musicale had been the 
hope and aim of Betty for over a year; 
and when the teacher went on to tell her 
that Anna Reed, her rival in the class, 
had been chosen to play on the program, 
she was heartbroken. After she had 
stopped crying she asked Miss Jewell why 
Mrs. Field had picked Anna to play, when 
they were both studying the same pieces, 

“Betty, do you remember the day last 
month when you heard Anna playing her 
pieces for me while you were sitting in 
the waiting room?” 

Betty studied a few seconds and then 
answered, “Yes, I do; and there was an 
old lady waiting in the room too.” 

“And wasn’t she still waiting when you 
finished your lesson and went home?” 

“Ves,” replied Betty. 

“Well, Betty, that lady is the mother 
of Mrs. Field; and she also has taught 
piano for nearly thirty years. She decided 
that Anna was to play at her daughter’s 
musicale, because she said that Anna’s 
playing was smooth and clear, while yours 
was muddy and careless.” 

Betty made up her mind right there that 
she would pay close attention to the finger- 
ings given in her music; and I’m glad to 
say that she really did. 

In the second fingering contest, Betty 
came out first, without a single mistake 
against her credit. When the time came 
for the fall recital she was asked to take 
part in it, too. This was quite an honor, 
and it proved to Betty that Miss Jewell 
had told the truth when she said, “Careful 
fingering does pay.” 


Little Biographies for @lub 
TWleetings 
No. 12: Donizertr anp BELLinr 


Donizetti and Bellini are two more 
Italian conmiposers of opera; and because 
their works are of a similar nature and 
they lived at the same time they are often 
coupled togéther. They seem not to have 
had as much influence on the period of 
time in which they lived, nor on the fol- 
lowing period, as some composers had; 
therefore they are not considered to be im- 
portant. However, their operas have re- 
mained popular because they are melodious 
and pleasing. Some of the melodies from 
them are quite universally known. The 
Italian operas at their time were rather 
elaborate arid showy; so these composers 
wrote in that style, to please the people. 
To-day they seem almost to be too melo- 
dious and sentimental. 


(pronounce Guy- 


Donizetti 
tan-o) was born in 1797 and entered the 
army. While stationed in Venice he wrote 


Gaetano 


some operas in his spare time. After this 
he resigned from the service and spent the 
rest of his life writing operas. He wrote 
at least sixty-five, of which the most im- 
portant are: 

“The Daughter of the Regiment,” “La 
Favorita,” “Lucia Di Lammermoor.” 

He died in 1848. 

Vincenzo Bellini (pronounce Vin-chen- 
tso Bel-leen-y) was born in 1801. His 
father was an organist and gave him his 
first music lessons. He studied very dili- 
gently and became acquainted with the 
works of the older composers. He then 
started to write operas, the most important 
of which are: 


(Continued on next page) 
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Little Biographies 
(Continued) 


SIN Orhide sak 
bula.” 

He died in 1835, at the early age of 
thirty-four. 

Some of the operatic melodies of Doni- 
zetti and Bellini that you can play at your 
club meetings are: 

“Lucia Di Lammermoor,” arranged for 
four hands by Streabbog ; 

Sextette, from same, arranged by Gar- 
land; 

Ah, Perche, from “La Sonnambula,” ar- 
ranged by Greenwald; 

Melody from “Norma.” 


Puritani,’ ‘La’ Sonnam- 


Questions on Little Biographies 


About when did Bellini live? 

What was his nationality? 

When did Donizetti live? 

What profession did he first take up? 

About how many operas did he write? 

Name one of his best known operas? 

Name one of Bellini’s best known 
operas. 


Taking the Ploments (Count 


PrAcTICING one hour a day gives you 
sixty minutes to account for, and each min- 
ute must be packed full of effort and a de- 
sire to accomplish something. 

If you had sixty cents to spend you would 
want to get sixty cents’ worth of something 
for your money, not forty-five, or forty- 
eight or fifty-three cents’ worth. Each 
penny must bring its worth, otherwise you 
would be sadly cheated. 

And so it is in practicing—your hour 
must be sixty minutes’ worth, not forty- 
five, or fifty-one or fifty-four. Each min- 
ute must bring its worth, otherwise, your 
music is being sadly cheated. 

And if a minute is spent carelessly, with- 
out effort and concentration, it is wasted. 
Test yourself some day when you are prac- 
ticing and see if your music is getting a 
good full sixty minutes’ worth, or if it is 
being sadly cheated. 


et OT 


as SS 


NO 


Come, Peter Ran, 
and blow 
OW Pipes, 
ow them 

Loud 

and longa 

Come- eal) 

The Wind , 

Come cal) 

the Clouds, 
ca}| 

The garTh 

To Sond, 


Come 


Come 


Answers to Ask Another 


1. A quintette is a combination of five 
instruments, or a composition written for 
such a combination. 


2. A saraband is an _ old-fashioned 
Spanish slow dance derived from the 
Moors. 


3. Mozart was an Austrian. 
4. Brahms died in 1897. 
5. Wagner wrote “Die Meistersinger.” 


6. It is an opera. 

7. BE 

8. A trombone is a large, brass, wind 
instrument, the pitch of which is made by 
moving the slide in and out. 

9. D double sharp. 

10. Beethoven, 7th Symphony, 
movement. 


second 


Dear JUNIOR ETUDE: 

Although I am eighteen I enjoy reading 
the JuNior Etupe and the letters that ap- 
pear in it. I play the piano, violin and pipe 
organ, having begun to study music when 
I was twelve years old. At the school 
from which I have just graduated I have 
received the music award for four years 
in succession. 

From your friend, 
Marion R. Braxe (Age 18), 
Pennsylvania. 


DEAR JUNIOR ETUDE: 

My teacher teaches three groups of 
pupils, the junior, intermediate and seniors. 
I am in the junior group. In May we had 
a recital. 

This was a contest to see which group 
played the best. There were three judges. 
The group that won was to receive a treat, 
and the junior group won. 

From your friend, 
Betty Concannon (Age 11), 
California. 


Dear Junior ETupeE: 

As soon as THE EtupE comes I turn to 
the Junior page. Although I am too old 
to enter the contests, I greatly enjoy read- 
ing the essays. I live in a small mining 
town and never have a chance to hear any 
great musicians unless I go to another city. 
We have no music club in our town. I do 
wish our teacher would start one. 

From your friend, 
Mary. WacuTer (Age 15), 
Pennsylvania. 

Why ,\not start one yourself, 

Lots of Junior readers have done 


ING Bs 
Mary? 
so. 


Dear Junior ETupeE; 

The chief source of my pleasure is my 
music. There are no music clubs in my 
vicinity, so I do not have the opportunity 
of belonging to one. I play piano and 


violin and play first violin in our ‘school 
orchestra, but am not yet far enough ad- 
vanced on either instrument to play well. 
From your friend, 
Dorotuy Enpmunps (Age 15), 
Wisconsin. 


Club @orner 


DEAR JUNIoR ETUDE: 

I have been taking lessons less than a 
year and intend to become a music teacher 
when I am older. \ I am thinking of or- 
ganizing a little music club around our 
neighborhood. 

From your friend, 
Murret ScHroen (Age 10), 
Minnesota. 


A Fairy Gour to Pusic 
Land 


By RosANN RENTSCHLER VAN VALER 
(Aged Ten Years) 

OnE night, after eating great quantities 
of pumpkin pie and fretting for more 
adventures, Cecelia fell asleep and into 
the midst of a strange dream. 

What she saw was her own black pony, 
Prince. The pony and Cecelia seemed both 
to be longing for adventure. She sprang 
to his back, and he galloped away into 
the night. 

Cecelia was so light of heart, Prince 
so fleet of foot, and the night air so ex- 
hilarating that they seemed to be flying 
up, up, up! They were galloping into 
beautiful paths of lines and spaces which 
led to Musicland. Cecelia felt strangely 
interested for the people she passed were 
masters of music from whom she had 
studied. 

One man looked so much like Beethoven 
that she ventured a question. He invited 
her to a concert where only master musi- 
cians played. Cecelia was overjoyed to 
go. The music thrilled her, and she read 
in the masters’ faces all the glory of their 
lives, 

The last note of the last number melted 
into stillness. A beautiful lady was 
beside Cecelia. In response to the inquiry 
of Cecelia’s eyes the lady said, “I am 
Talent. I go where you go if you give 
me a corner of your heart in which to 
live.” 

Strange and dream-like as this may seem, 
when Cecelia reached home Talent was 
with her. Though her form was invisible 
her spirit throbbed in every note that 
Cecelia’s violin sang. 


Tne Sumbeams 
call 
And call 
the lsirds, 
The leaves, 
and every 
thing | 


’ 


Come eall 
jae nature — 
Th Your Pipes. 
Come. calt rs . 
the ZarTh 


To Sing: 


Junior Erupe will award three 
prizes each month for the best and 
est original stories or essays and an- 
to puzzles. 

ubject for story or essay this month— 
sical Memory.” Must contain not 
r one hundred and fifty words. Any 
or girl under fifteen years of age 
‘compete whether"a subscriber or not. 
‘contributions must bear name, age 
ddress of sender written plainly, and 
be received at the Junior Erupr 


| hool Credits for Music Study 


- (Prize Winner) 
As is shown in the Erupe for August, 
ic students make much better grades 
an those who do not study music. If 
a can not be taught in the schools, 
de study should therefore be encour- 
. Music credits are one form of en- 
eement. In some school systems, out- 
teachers may teach the child. The 
ent must be able to write and play 
‘scales, play the three primary triads 
the scales, define Italian terms, under- 
and harmonization, and must take three 
minations each year, under a board 
trolled by the school. There may be 
er systems just as good. I think music 
edits are a great help to music students 
¢ause the system helps them to get their 
plomas ; and I think every school should 
ve credits for music. 

A Eruet Keener (Age 13), 
Ne Kansas. 


hool (redits a PyCusic Study 


gh osetia Prige Winner) 
in the large city schools they have what 
éalled public school music, beginning in 
- second year. In most of the smaller 
wns they do not have this arrangement, 
, that the ones who are talented have to 
iy «to take music. Some students who 
to specialize in music must take les- 
ns in addition to heavy school schedules 
through grammer and high school and 
en in college. In the small towns one 
edit at least should be given for music; 
d I know I would like to see one eredit 
‘music on my own report card each 


Crarice V. Woostey (Age 10), 
Texas. 


thool @redits for Wusic Study 
| (Prize Winner) 


Credit toward graduation for music in 
hools is a fine help to any music lover 
ho intends to make music a life work. 
allows a student more time for prac- 
ring—time that otherwise would have 
hg spent in preparing lessons. The 
‘time spent in practicing and concen- 
aa ‘the nearer will the student be to 
ess, the goal for which we all strive. 
pere are subjects pertaining to music, 
ch as theory, harmony, musical history 


practice for credits must carry. These 
s enable a student to gain a better 
rstanding of music. 

py Dowaray Loomis (Age 14), 
New York. 


BLE MENTION FOR May 


Essays 
es retin ES nag a 
Ker. rgare ur- 
Garner, Wisi Alloa. Besalic 
2 n, Blackm: 
er Pace ates z. winge 
s tin Rosesbloom; m, David Hoss 


Ls ° 


AOI SS 


SSF = 


Junior Erupe Contest 


Office, 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa., 
before the tenth of October. Names of 
prize winners and their contributions will 
be published in the issue for December. 

Put your name and age on upper left 
hand corner of paper, and address on upper 
right hand corner of paper. If your con- 
tribution takes more than one piecé of pa- 
per do this on each piece. 

Do not use typewriters. 

Competitors who do not comply with 
ALL of the above conditions will not be 
considered. 


PUZZLE 
Arrange the words as the dots are ar- 
ranged. The letter falling on x will give 
the name of a famous composer, 


ee | 


te oe 

1. A well-known German opera. 
famous composer. 3. A well-known ora- 
torio. 4. A famous composer. 5. A fa- 
mous composer. 6. A famous opera com- 
poser. 7. The science or art of combining 
tones in chords. 8. Lines and spaces. 


Zz. & 


Prize WINNERS FOR APRIL PuzzLeE: 
Syphrah T. Cornfeld (Age 13), Penn- 
sylvania. 
‘Edmund Byrne (Age 14), Pennsylvania. 
Norma Wenzel (Age 12), Wisconsin. 


ANSWER TO May PuzzLE 
Mozart—Arthur. 
Handel—Delaware. 
Wagner—Nero. 
Beethoven—Venice. 
Bach—Ache. 
Chopin—Pint. 


HONORABLE MENTION FOR APRIL 


PUZZLE 


George Voitko, Henry Dumboski, Ruth Par- 
dee, Betty Hershy, Mary Callahan, Charlotte 
Orr, Marian Meyers, Della Gustafson, Dorothy 
Dixon, Virginia McPherson, Sallie Gibbs, 
David Reines, Ethel Keeble, Alberta Laurer, 
Minerva E. Butz, Gertrude Considine, Wini- 
fred Lenkau, Catherine 8. McCandless, Olivia 
Hooker, Agnes Murphy, Marian McKee, Agnes 
Uamilton, Dorothy Peterson, Mabel Parch- 
man, Bernice Langhorne, Lucretia Wetham, 
Lydia Shinkevick, Evelyn Jebel, John Joseph 
Juderman, Hallie Palmer, Mary Carolyn 
Kenny, Martha Nuel Summer, Margaret Ritt, 
Shirley Baraw, Roberta Johnson, Lois Mus- 
grave, Mignon Lilly, Ellen Sommers, Roberta 
Livingston, Helen Covert, Mary Blien Carr, 
Isabel Carey, Virginia Dodge, Geraldine 
Muller, Margaret Webb, Hazel C. Wood, Jose- 
phine Helling, Mary Agnes Gray, John Ca- 
taldo, Una Lilwall, Margaret Ward, Robert 
W. Murphy, Jean Keefer, Plaine Muckle, 
Madeline Curran. 


QuESTION Box 
Dear JuNniIonR Erupp: 
Which notes have their stems turned up 
and which are turned down? 
F. L. P. (Age 13), Massachusetts. 
Ans. The stems of notes are placed so 
that they lie as much as possible on the 
staff. If they go up they are on the right 
side of the notes, and if they go down they 
are on the left. However, in part-song writ- 
ing or in polyphonic music, the stems of the 
upper parts or voices go up, and the stems 
of the lower parts or voices go down, regard- 
less of how thes. fit on the staff. 


Lettrer Box List 

Letters have also been received from_the 
following: Edmund Byrne, Lucy Jane Carl- 
ton, Mary Frances Knoll, Esther Florence 
Huber, Audrey Nattans, Bleanor Campbell, 
Helen J. Jennings, Pearl Harris, Alice Jane 
Simpson, Frances Carr, Hilda Fenyo, Alberta 
Mae Shires, Elnora Wall, Sylvia Ison, 
+ Bae Nichols, Jessie Gore, Virginia Lee, Flos- 
sie B. Thompson, Mary Humphrey, Jane 
Gamble, 
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A Convenient Guide to the 
Latest Music Publications 


For Teachers and Music Buyers Everywhere 


Any of the numbers in this list may be had for examination 


PIANO SOLOS 


Cat. No. Grin Pr, 
BEETHOVEN L. van 
24153 Evcossaises ..2..... 0°34 4 $0.40 
BENSON, G. N. } 
24156 Rambling in the Forest. 4 50 
BIZET, GEORGES 
24208 O Lamb of God—Agnus 
Dei, Intermezzo from 
“L’Arlesienne” ..... 4 .30 
BOSSI, C. ADOLFO 
24102 Gipsy Band, The...... 5 50 
COOKE, JAMES FRANCIS 
24165 Jasmine and Nightin- 
gales, Serenade...... 4 50 
DUPRE, DENIS 
24117 Caprice Fantastique.... 3 50 
ENNA, AUG. 
24123 First Nocturne, The... 3% .50 
EWING, MONTAGUE 
24248 Dance of the Water 
Wittebest. Ys ohacs.<s 3% .35 
24179 Mannikin Joy, Caprice. 3% .50 


THREE LYRIC PIECES 


For the Pianoforte 
By William M. Felton 


Grade 4 
24167 To My Valentine...... $0.40 
24168 Autumn Rose......... -40 
24169 Danse Boheme......... .40 


°, 
eo 


HORVATH, ZOLTAN de 


24099 Valse Gracile.....:.... 7 60 
ECR Ets LEON 
24180 Doll Princess, The, 
iMalsette. is... tiasieg .40 
24181 Young Guardsmen, The, 
ECD hides teas 50 
JOHNSON, WALLACE A. 
24139 Our Conquering Hero, 
TE Cl A 7 oe ee 50 
KEATS, FREDERICK 
24066 March of the Choristers, 3 35 
KERN, CARL WILHELM 
¢ 24142 Espana, Bolero..:..... 3% .60 
24143 Intermezzo [antastique. 3% .35 
24185 Mercedes—Intermezzo a 
Ta WAGBV OURAN ise of-'e es, x03 3 40 
KOHLMANN CLARENCE 
24227 Love Light—A Love 
SSOUMEG vida oie vies, otis 3% .40 
KRENTZLIN RICHARD 
23847 Scale Waltz—Tonleiter- 
Wraltzer Gai isisesie on 9% 4 -50 
LAUTENSCHLAEGER, Bee 
24151 Andante Religioso..... 35 
24150 Summer Days......... 304 -60 
MANA-ZUCCA 
24256 Fantaisie-Rhapsodique.. 6 a5 
MOORE, MILTONA 
24184 Joyous Days, Waltz... 3 vas 
OVERHOLT, CHARLES E. 
| 24158 Indian Dance......... -20 
| 24159 Red Bird March....... 3 25 
PESSE, MAURICE 
24129 Scented Memories..... 5 40 
PRESTON, M. L. 
24100 A Breath of Lavender, 
Romance ..s/ise. 0s. 3% .35 
PROTIWINSKY, exes 
24105) “Av la Gayotte....... .40 
24149 Spring Zephyrs 3 .40 
RENK, LUDWIG 
24144 Skaters, The—Arpeggio 
ACC fb enitseie tui as te Ko -40 
ROLFE, WALTER 
24193 og rp Echoes, Caprice... 3 35 
24195 rere Cove, Barca. 
halt Ae et Ae 4 35 
24194 Nocturne Romantique.. 5 40 
ROUGNON. PAUL 
24160 Cantilene Italienne..... 3% .50 
24164 On the Water, Barca- 
PONG feo. ont dacs ae an 3% «50 


, 
* 


| By Louis Victor Saar 


Grade 6 
24188 Dansons Ja Valse...... 


24189 At rom of Sided” 


THREE TONE PICTURES | 
se 


% 


Cat. No. 


24148 


24162 


24157 


24138 
24137 


24128 


24251 


24074 
24145 
24146 
24101 


24107 


24204 


24202 


PIANO SOLOS 
Gre 5 Pri 
SCHMEIDLER, CARL 


BUtterhies eae cals oc 3% .60 
STAUB, VICTOR 

Two Companions, The. 3 40 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 

Valse Moderne........ + 50 
TROLLI, NILO 

Alping Ddgiiis reson 3 .40 
Swaying Reeds,  Ro- 

PENTA’ yp ala Pale eee: 3 -50 
WACHS, PAUL 
Sandman’s Serenade, 

Berceuse i075 meee % ,30 
WEBER, C. M. von 
Prayer from ‘Der Frei- 

Schutte Maiasicgae ens e 2 AF 
WILLIAMS, PRAM ERIES: A. 
Colonial Dames........ .40 
tan Tovtanide wins see 3 40 
Little Miss Muffett.... 2 35 
Mountain Brook, The.. 3% .50 
YVAIN, MAURICE 
Mauresques vig asiss «oct 35 


FOUR HANDS 


PRINCE, ALFRED 
Sonia—Polish Dance... 4 -60 


, SIX HANDS 


BRAHMS-SARTORIO 
Hungarian Dance, No. 6. 70 
DELIBES-SARTORIO 
Valse Lente, from ‘“‘Cop- 

DOA ye ciote. dapat. 70 


VIOLIN AND PIANO 


24154 
24135 
24207 


24110 


24206 
24136 


24228 


24161 


24186 


24187 
24170 


24140 


24266 


24127 
24141 
24205 


24171 
24172 


24182 


24209 


24183 


1712-1714 Chestnut Street 


NOELCK, AUGUST 
With Muted Strings... 3 -60 


PEERY, ROB ROY 


Contemplation ........ 314.50 
PONCE-HARTMANN 
Esigeliita: cee Geet «> +.¢ 3% .40 


RITTER. IRENE saab as 
Garden of Roses...... 


PIPE ORGAN 


FRYSINGER, J. FRANK 
Far O’er the Hills..... 3 50 
HOGAN, PARKE V. 
PISS ty csp oe atvia's da ox 4 50 
KOHLMANN, CLARENCE 
Love Light, A Love 

yt ee 3% .50 
LOUD, JOHN HERMANN 
March Processional. 3 50 


VOCAL SOLO 


CADMAN, CHARLES WAKE- 
FIELD 
Lyric Rose of Love, 
The (d sharp-a)..... 50 
COVERLEY, ROBERT 
Bird of the Dawn (E 
flat-g, opt. b flat).... -50 
Love’s Guide (d-a flat). 50 


DAILEY, SUSIE JOSEPHINE 


Drowsy Dream Town 

(AE Dims, ortia: sidelnwiy a Mire 60 
HARLING, W. FRANKE 
Wanita (E flat-I’, opt. g) .50 


LIEURANCE, THURLOW 
By Singing Waters (d 
Gt) Waisted cos o tine oi .50 
MOORE, MILTONA 
God Careth for Me, 
Sacred (d flat-F).... 40 
PRESTON, M. L. 
A Little Prayer, Sacred 
CO) NS eee -40 
STOUGHTON, R. S. 
Heart of God, The, 
Sacred (F-g). -50 
Until the End of Time 
ea ie es 50 
WHIts, CLARENCE 
CAMERON 
Hear on Good News, 
Spiritual (d-E).. -50 
WING, HELEN 
Saucy Sue, Musical 
Recitation (d-E)..... -60 


VOCAL DUET 


Waitin’ for the Trumpet 
to Sound (S, and A.). -60 


THEODORE © PRESSER CoO. 
Music Publishers and Dealers 
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MORNING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Far O’er the Hills. .Frysinger 


Piano: Andante Religioso 
Lautenschlaeger 
Benedictus es Domine........ Williams 
ANTHEMS 
(a) Arise, Shine for Thy Light Is 
OMece anemone ek es tee vey 
(b) The Lord Taketh Joy...... Baines 
OFFERTORY 
Walking With Thee........... Wooler 
(T. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organs, March> an Ac vies ons es Barnes 
Piano: Pilgrims’ Song ...... Nicholls 


Organ: March in B-flat..... Galbraith 


Chnirmaster’s Guide 


FOR THE MONTH OF DECEMBER, 1928 


(a) in front of anthems indicates they are of moderate difficulty, while (b) anthems are easier ones. 


examination upon request. 


EVENING SERVICE 


PRELUDE 
Organ: Love Light ........Kohlmann 
Piano: The Convent Bell ..Valdemar 


Maghificat and Nunc Dimittis..Shelley 


ANTHEMS 
(a) Behold, the Days Come.Woodward 


Cb) * Vespers sites ptiviee a clas evict Tyler 
OFFERTORY 
More Love to Thee........... «Day 
(A. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
Organ: Postlude. Pomposo......Schuler 


Piano: Marching to Peace....Roeckel 


PRELUDE ; PRELUDE ; 
Organ: Canzona .........:..Timmings Organ: Ghost Pipes’ seve ees Lieurance 
Piano: Prelude Melodique .....Alkan Piano: Day’s End ........Protiwinsky 
ANTHEMS 
N (a) The Apter a Wacles (a) -O. Light of Bite. a Soeen enc Kountz 
I}! th) JustyAs 1°Am,..-¢1.0 Neidlinger- |S) Phengehor sieve 0s rare Lawienes 
N OFFERTORY 
1h OFFERTORY Blessed Is the. Man........,.. Hosmer 
H A ‘Little? Prayer (i vos a's’ Preston (Duet for B. and T.) 
(S. solo) 
POSTLUDE 
POSTLUDE Organ: Epilogue ......../.4....Gillette 
Organ: Anniversary March.....Pease Piano: Peace at Eventide 
Piano: Elevation ....¢.Floersheim Lautenschlaeger 
PRELUDE PRELUDE 
Organ: Valley of Dreams.....Hopkins Organ: A Song of the Night.Sheppard 
Ss Piano: Legend .......... Lund-Skabo Piano: Meditation era Bie «etter 
I ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
xX (a) Pleasant are Thy Courts Above (a). Praise) thewdsords:;...ce0..: Wooler 
T Storer (b) Legend seeaee.. PSchaikowsky 
E (by Cove | Divine sesisvice/cls <5 516 Storer 
E OFFERTORY pete ie OFFERTORY ser 
N I Shall be Sataied A SRIBEECCaB. Hyatt hapt > ao, e euler. ise ats 
T . salo) 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 


Organ: Stately March in G..Galbraith 


Piano: Entry of the Procession Piano: March of the Nobles 
Schmeidler Lumley-Holmes 
T PRELUDE PRELUDE 
WwW Orean; {Prelude in C...,..-Rockwell Organ: Christmas Offertory.. .Hosmer 
E gan: {March Processional... . Loud Piano: In Remembrance ...von Blon 
Piano: Consolation ...... Leschetizky 
N ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
4b A (a) Twas Long Ago......... Hopkins 
Volos eee ole Babe ee. Oe (b) No Cradle for Jesus........Dicks 
T And the Angel Said........... Grant Lord Ever Mercifaly oi.0. 05.05 Kountz 
H (S. solo) (Duet for S. and A.) 
I POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
R Organ: Adeste Fidelis, Reading-Lemare Organ: Finale in Ci... .:....s5 Harris 
D Piano: Venite Adoremus......Bernard Piano: Apotheosis ........... Gounod 
PRELUDE , PRELUDE 
Romance in A Minor........ Williams Orgari:: Lullaby in G........... Marks 
(Violin, with Organ or Piano) Piano: In the Twilight.........Posca 


Ti 
H ANTHEMS ANTHEMS 
I (a) Make Room for Him......Barnes (a) O Worship the King.....Foerster 
R (b) The Virgin by the Manger. Franck (b) There Were Shepherds... .Vincent 
1 
I OFFERTORY OFFERTORY 
E The PAngel’s | Song. tanec ees Shelley Reverie! o 3.4see Schuett-Hartmann 
T B. solo) (Violin, with Organ or Piano) 
H POSTLUDE POSTLUDE 
Organ: Pean Triomphale ...... Lacey Organ: Royal Procession ...... Marks 
Piano: ‘©! ‘Lamb: of God......:. Bizet Piano: Prayer said +....von’ Weber 
Anyone interested in any of these works may secure them for 
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IN THE JUNIOR ETUDE 


By Epcar ALDEN BARRELL 


Jolly Darkies, by Karl Bechter, Arranged for 
Rhythmic Orchestra 


Now for the fun! Let 
eg Polly come with her kettle 
and Little Miss Muffett with 
her big white bowl. Let the 
dish that ran away with the 
spoon bring it back again and 
Jack and Jill pick up the pail 
that came tumbling after them 
—for we’re going to have a 
thythmic orchestra and we'll 
need all the loud-toned, soft- 

7 toned, bass-toned and _tinkly- 
toned objects there are. 

_But, though its going to be as much fun as a 
cizcus, we must be sure to come in on our own 
particular beat! For, if we don’t it won’t sound 
like pretty music at all. So, let us watch the music 
and watch the director, and then I wouldn’t be 
surprised if all the children in the neighborhood 
didn’t crowd around (the way they did for the 
Pied Piper) to listen and wish they could play 
that way, too. 


Grandfather's Clock, by Mari Paldi 


ay 


Maybe we have seen a 
“Grandfather’s Clock”? which 
is one of those very tall 
clocks that stands on a stair 
or in the “living room,” with 
a long, shiny pendulum that 
goes swinging, swinging, 
swinging behind a glass door. 
And we've perhaps. often 
heard it changing its ticks 
into real words, like ‘‘Go-a- 
head,” or ‘‘Can’t-come-now!” 
and when the clock is running down (as it seems 
to here in measures 31 and 62-64) it drawls out 
these words in a laughable way! 

But this piece is going to give us a chance to 
teach the clock to sing, too. If you don’t believe 
it, just listen to the clock someday just after you 
finish your practicing. 


Arranged for Four Hands by A. Garland 


When we have practiced 
this piece slowly and care- 
fully the teacher is going to 
let us play it quite rapidly. 
Then we can imagine we are 
out in the barn and a turkey 
has really got into the straw. 
But that is the very turkey 
we want for our Halloween 
party, and therefore we have 
to catch it. How fast our 
fingers scurry over the keys. 

ru-hing around in the deep 


One oat is 
part while the other trips over the tippity top. 
But both of us go very quickly and make sharp 


little jumps (or accents) at the first of every 
measure where they are marked. And at the 


end—see—we catch the turkey, in a flurry 
feathers! 


Sextette, from Lucia di Lammermoor, Arra 
for Piano by A. Garland i 


The first two m 
seem to whisper in our 
that something quite ex 
is going to happen Yh 
the melody, played by t 
right hand comes out strong} 
and beautifully, sometime 
making us_ think of blac 
storm clouds and sometime 
of winds whistling among th 
house-tops. 

There is a “story”? concerning this piece— 
story that has something to do with a brave ienigh 
and a fair young lady—and sometimes we ma 
see it all acted out at the opera. But now wec 
just remember that our right hand should ke 
on telling a story without a break or a false not 
while our left keeps whispering that there ; 
much, much more to hear—much more ‘that w 
shall hear in time if we do but keep on listening 


Little Hunting Song, by Ella Ketterer ; 

Let’s go hunting! For - 
kangaroos or zebras. We're. 
going on horse-back and the 
horse trots along in six-eight 
time, smoothly and briskly for 
eight measures. Then we race 
ahead because, look, isn’t that 
a kangaroo’s tail sticking out 
of the grass? Faster and 
louder, then! But don’t let 
us make the horse_ stumble 
(by forgetting the F-sharp). 
Now, we must have caught the 


kangaro 
and are riding home in triumph, for, near the end 
we strike a few very high notes to show how jubi 


lant we feel. But, when we repeat these notes 
we play them an octave lower (and much mor 
softly) for, after all, though a hunt is an excit 

thing, and though we did have a wonderful time 


it is late and we are a bit sleepy. 


Sand Man's Song, by M. L. Preston a 
We all know the story 0! 
the Sand Man—how he come: 
softly, softly creeping anc 
lets lightly fall a few grai 
of magic dust into the eyes” 
sleepy folk; and then the 
eyes begin to close in spite o 
them. But before the San 
Man goes, he drops down 
small, white dream and go 
; creeping, creeping awa 
So this piece must be played always soft 
without jerks or “muggy” notes. And if w 
drop a small, white dream right down into 
middle part—why, so mtch the better! a 


Plusical Education 
in the Home 


(Continued from page 725) 


their motto in life “J serve”? Nobody 
enters the teaching profession, especially 
that of public school music, expecting to 
get rich. Everyone knows it is a life of 
service. Because of his great desire, his 
willingness to work and wait, we too, be- 
lieve this young man can “make a success 
of teaching public school music,” despite 
his handicap of a late beginning and re- 
stricted means. We only wish we had 
many more with his determination and 
spirit of self-sacrifice who are willing to 
take the time to prepare themselves ade- 
quately for this branch of music: teaching. 
It would be of untold benefit to the cause 
of music in America and bring the millen- 
nium in the teaching of music in the 
public schools. 


The Last Chapter 


To Tun Hrupp: 

As publishers of Tam» Erupn, I am writing 
to you in regard to an article which ap- 
peared in the February, 1928, issue. 

This article gave the romantic life of a 
once famous prima donna, Madame Anna 
Bishop. I wonder if this man who has 
taken so much pains to write this story of 
her life wouldn’t like to know that Madame 
Bishop _is buried here in Red Hook, in a 
little Lutheran burying ground, without 
even @ small stone to mark her resting 
place. 

I have often thought how nice it would be 
if this could be taken care of. Isn’t there a 
society which does this sort of thing? Many 
of our older residents remember Anna Bishop, 
and not long ago, on visiting one of the old 
farm houses, I saw an enlarged picture of her 
and found the old lady there to be her cousin. 

Mrs. Hpreert WH. SAULPAUGH, _ 
Red Hook, New York. 


Answers tooo 
(ean You ell? 


SEE PAGE 726 THIS ISSUE 


Group || 
No. 17 |] 


1. The Music Drama; that is, 
the opera in which the prime 
intention of the musical score 
is to interpret the dramatic |} 
spirit of the libretto, ; 

2. Pertaining to tones with dif- 
ferent names but the same 
pitch; as C-sharp and D-flat. 

3. “Fay-Yen-Fah,” by Joseph 
Redding (Charles Templeton 
Crocker, librettist), at the |] 
Monte Carlo Opera House, |} 
on February 26, 1925. iff 

4. A tone with a pitch which |} 

does not belong regularly in | 
the scale of the key in use. 

. Concertmaster. 

One-half the time of the note | 
which precedes the dot. | 

. Eight. 

. A flourish of trumpets, used || 

especially to announce the en- 
trance of royalty, of royal 
processions, or of combatants | 
in a tournament. 

9. Between the third and fourth | 
and the seventh and eighth 

’ tones of the scale, 

10. Beethoven. 


ON An 


WATCH FOR THESE TESTS OF YOUR STORE | 
OF KNOWLEDGE, APPEARING IN EACH | 
ISSUE OF “THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE.” | 
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* MARI PALDI 


British Copyright scull 


AMERICAN DANCE TUNE 


SECONDO 


GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 


Exemplifying a left hand melody with cross hand effects. Grade 2 


TURKEY IN THE STRAW 
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Allegretto M.M. 4. = 63 
Copyright 1928 by Theodore Presser Co. 
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Instruction 
Material 


Some Well-Established Widely-Used Publications and a Few Comparatively 
Recent Works Upon Which Teachers are Reporting Most Bzithusiastically. 
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POLYPHONIC 


STUDIES 
FOR 


VIOLIN 


| Re IF See) 


(With Piano Accompaniment ) 


BEL MADISON WATSON Violin Part, $0.50 
Piano Acc., 1.00 


le for use as a first introduction to violin playing in class 
vate instruction and acceptable for ensemble or solo 


is a very interesting work for the consideration of every 
‘teacher, as can be surmised by the mention above as to the 
t which it serves admirably. The only notes the beginning 
st’s fingers are called upon to aid in producing are shown on j 
of the book, yet in this limited notation some very attrac- 
olk songs are presented. Naturally enough, the young violin- 
ys playing these folk melodies, particularly since there are 
charming quaint and novel texts in the folk songs utilized. 
most of the folk songs there is a measure or two in the way 
ittle preparation exercise. The author has arranged and 
these folk songs with rare guidance as to their teaching 
They will be found to give Rhythmic and Lyrical Training, 
String Bowing, Left Hand Position and Training, Develop- 
of Intonation, One Octave Scales G.D.A., Broken Triads, 


eet ah dh 


ial 


- 
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Ann Hathaway Violin Method 
Price, $1.25 


The author of this book is well known in Chicago and through- 
out the Middle West as a successful violin pedagog and concert 
violinist, and her logical and successful ideas for teaching violin 
beginners are incorporated in this method. It is strictly a first 
position method and starts in the key of G, the natural key position 
of the violin. Clear, concise explanations together with illustrations 
covering the correct position of holding the violin and the bow are 
given. Accompanying a number of the first exercises, illustrations 
also are given showing the positions of the fingers over the strings. 
A thorough explanation of the rudiments of music is given at the 
beginning to insure a good start for the beginner and the exercises 
presented are attractive, yet so practical as to insure a good finger 
foundation from the very start. Without any confusion or sudden 
difficulties this method takes the student through practically all the 
essentials in technic in first position playing. In a number of 
instances attractive little compositions and violin arrangements are 
used to hold the interest and aid the pupil’s progress. Some of 
these numbers are from the Classics, others from folk songs and 
other sources. These little pieces have piano accompaniments and 
several have second violin parts for the teacher to play. Before the 
book comes to a close all of the major and minor scales and a few 
chromatic scales have been presented. 


For Beginners 


( 


a a oo oY 


i BEL CANTO 
; VIOLIN METHOD 
. By MABEL MADISON WATSON 


> 
7 
é 


Price, $1.25 


This is one of the most successful elementary violin methods 
_ published. The author supplies such material as to give the student 
fa well-rounded foundation technique, side by side with a develop- 
-# ment of the art of melody playing. Many teachers will realize just 
what this means when they consider that it is necessary with most 
all other violin methods to utilize numerous exercises and little 
pieces to accompany and supplement these other methods. Of 
course, every teacher should be free to individualize to a certain 
_ degree and utilize whatever supplementary material is deemed help- 
4 ful with each particular pupil. Bel Canto Method in coyering the 
first work of the violin beginner minimizes the need for supple- 
mentary material and quite early the little student finds himself 
playing studies that are practically little violin pieces. Some of 
these have words that aid in feeling the melody and rhythm and 
_ making the proper phrasing. Some are written with second violin 

parts for the teacher and not a few enjoy piano accompaniments. 
The author has divided this book into three parts with chapter head- 
_ ings as follows: Part I, First Stopping Keys of G, D and A; 
_ Part II, Second Stopping Keys of C, F and B Flat, Second Octave 
of G Scale; Part III, Combination of First and Second Stoppings 
_ With a Supplement of Familiar Airs Arranged for Violin and Piano 
and also as Violin Duets. — 
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Rhythmical A B C’s 
By A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN 


The object of these Rhythmical ABC’s is to appeal to the ear 
the pupil and to stimulate a sense of 

ing, even before fingering is taken up. 1 5 
iy the playing of little tunes on the piano while the pupil plays 
anying rhythmical figures for the violin. gethe 
are ideal for introductory and supplementary material in first 
violin instruction either in classes or individually. 


Fifty Selected Studies 
For Violin 
By CHAS. LEVENSON Price, $1.00 


These are distinctly first position studies covering 
many essential phases of technique, utilizing a_ fine 
selection of the best suitable first position material found 
in the violin study literature of such writers as Wohl- 
fahrt, Alard, De Beriot, Sitt, Kayser and others. This 
is one of the most sensible and most useful compilations 
of violin studies available and every violin teacher 
should make it a point to become acquainted with it. 


Selected Violin Studies 


In the Second and Third Positions 4 
By CHAS. LEVENSON Price, $1.00 


Following the immensely successful work of Charles 
Levenson in compiling studies in the first position, he 
made this excellent compilation of second and third 
position studies, searching the most useful material from 
the standard violin study works and giving the teacher 
in one convenient volume material that carries the stu- 
dent along to worth-while attainment in violin playing. 


Selected Violin Studies 
In the Fourth, Half and Fifth Positions 
By CHAS. LEVENSON Price, $1.00 


The same plan followed in Mr. Levenson’s two pre- 
ceding books is utilized in compiling this volume of 
studies in the fourth, half and fifth positions. This 
volume as well as the preceding volumes covering the 
earlier positions primarily are intended for teaching 
purposes, yet at the same time they contain much mate- 
‘rial that students at various points in their development 
as violin players might well use as daily practice 
material. 


% 


Ensemble Method for the Violin 


For Class Instruction 
By OSCAR J. LEHRER Price, $1.25 


This method was written for the specific purpose of supplying 
teachers with a practical method for successful class violin teaching. 
Every piece of study material in this method from the first page to 
the last is written in three-part harmony. This covers the desirable 
point of causing the class pupils to learn independent playing from 
the beginning, since the class can be divided into three sections, 
each section of the class. being given a turn at each part of the 
exercise, thereby playing each exercise three times in an ensemble 
of its three parts. The studies progress nicely and gradually from 
open string work through to a point where the students are quite 
competent performers of first position material. It is a method for 
every teacher taking up class teaching to consider. 


Polyphonic Studies 
For Violin Classes 
By OSCAR J. LEHRER Price, $1.00 


Following the tremendous success of the same author's Ensemble 
Method there came demands for a book to follow it in class 
instruction. In due time these Polyphonic Studies were produced 
and they are just right for any class having completed the Ensemble 
Method or that is ready for class work entering the third position. 
Original studies are presented, together with standard, classical and 
folk songs in three-part violin arrangements that have genuine edu- 
cational value. 


mi 


PRACTICAL METHOD FOR THE 
YOUNG VIOLINIST 
By K. H. AIQOUNI Price, $1.25 


This violin method is successful and satisfying because it fur- 
nishes the most simple form of elementary exercises for the veriest 
beginner at the violin and its progress is so gradual as to leave 
no gaps that the teacher must seck to fill. This method is some- 
what individual in the manner in which it takes up one string at 
a time and uses all four fingers on each string, instead of tackling 
all four strings in the beginning and utilizing only three fingers as 
is frequently done. This allows for proper attention to bowing 
from the beginning and proves quite an aid to the notation acquire- 
ments of the beginner. Teachers will quickly see in this book that 
the author has held firmly to the axiom that progress to be thorough 


must be slow. In the long run it assures the quicker development 


of playing ability, since this procedure is the best insurance against 
One of the 
fine things about this book for young beginners is the excellent 


development of faults that will retard later progress. 


manner in which it is printed with well-spaced staves and large 


notes. 


4 Album of Favorite First Position Pieces 
Violin Part, $0.35 For Violin and Piano Price, $1.00 
Piano Part, -40 This is perhaps one of the most popular violin albums on 
the market. Its success was instantaneous and its wide use by 

rhythm from the be- violin teachers has caused the volume of sales upon it to increase ALBUM OF 

This is accomplished each season. The young violinist who wants a good and varied FAVORITE 
repertoire takes great delight in studying and developing perfec- 

Altogether they tion in the rendition of the attractive numbers in this album. FIRST POSITION 
There are 22 numbers altogether, giving considerable material 
? for use in study and diversion by young pupils. 
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MUSIC STUDY 
EXALTS LIFE 


New Music 


No matter how well a teacher is pro- 
vided with classic or standard music, it 
is always a source of satisfaction to be 
able to find entirely new and useful pieces 
to be given to pupils, either for instruc- 
tion or recreation. The Theodore Presser 
Co.’s plan under which New Music is 
sent to teachers regularly during the 
season guarantees something that goes a 
long distance in making the work, both to 
the teacher and pupil, more interesting. 
The New Music may be had On Sale with- 
out obligation to purchase. There are 
monthly packages containing from 12 to 
15 new numbers in various grades for 
piano, also somewhat similar assortments 
for violin and piano, for voice and for or- 
gan. Teachers wishing to receive any of 
these packages, even for a part of the 
season, should communicate their wishes to 
us. 


THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS 
Music 


This reminder, prepared for publication 
in the late summer, will not meet the eyes 
of our readers much too soon to be of in- 
terest in connection with the question of 
music for two of the most important events 
of the year—Thanksgiving and Christmas. 
For most choir directors and organists 
these problems must be anticipated by at 
least a month or two. Consequently, from 
now on it is never too soon to get in touch 
with one’s favorite publisher with a view to 
the selection of suitable and effective mu- 
sic, either for Thanksgiving or Christmas. 
The Theodore Presser Co. catalog of music 
of this kind is very extensive and long ex- 
perience in taking care of such wants 
makes it a very simple matter for anyone 
to get promptly just such an assortment 
as may be depended upon to provide the 
best possible choice. The On Approval 
system is extremely liberal. Whether one 
wants anthems, cantatas or solos, our serv- 
ice is certain to be helpful. 


Priscitta’s WEEK 
Seven Lrrrte Piano Pieces 
By Martuipe Brisro 


The very great popularity of this set of 
pieces, since their recent publication in 
sheet music form, has brought about a de- 
mand that they be published complete in 
a book. The seven little pieces, each de- 
voted to a day of the week, are each ac- 
companied by an appropriate text and a 
pen drawing. They are genuine first grade 
pieces and form a most entertaining series, 
especially useful for first recital pieces 
for juveniles, but also useful to the school 
teacher in the kindergarten or early grades 
seeking short rote songs. In advance of 
publication copies of this entrancing little 
book may be ordered at the very low price 
of 35 cents a copy, postpaid. 


NeEcEssARY JINGLES 
For rue PraNnororte 
By Buiancue Fox Sreenman 

This very easy technical work is so ar- 
ranged that it may be taken up almost 
from the beginning, in connection with the 
instruction book of tiny tots, each tech- 
nical problem being worked out with ap- 
propriate verses and pen drawings, a fea- 
ture which always seryes to stimulate the 
child’s interest. The following are cov- 
ered: Independence of Fingers, Thumb 
Preparation for Seales, Key Grouping in 
Seales, Fingering of Scales, Triads and 
Arpeggios (Crossing Hands), Wrist 
Work and Chromatic Seales. The advance 
of publication eash price is 80 cents a 
copy, postpaid, 


Further details on request, if desired.. 


¢l# Publisher's Monthly L 


A Bulletin of Interest for All Music Lovers — 


musical interests. 


in coming for each lesson. 


desire to progress in it. 


THE MUSIC TEACHER S{GREAT. 
RESPONSIBILITY 


HE music teacher holds the keystone to the great structure of all 
It is squarely up to the music teacher to make 
the study of music so attractive to children that they will take joy 


When one considers the pleasures of music, its inspiration, its conso- 
lation and its great mind-training qualities, it is a terrible hurt inflicted 
upon the life of a child when a music teacher unwittingly discourages, by 
failing to lead the child attractively into music, so that there will be a real” 


The Theodore Presser Co. has published many fine teaching works to 
meet the teachers’ demands for attractive material. 
Day,” the tremendously successful new very first piano book for young 
children, is the latest and most notable example of practical efforts to 
co-operate with teachers in making music something that the child 
beginner will find fascinating. Every teacher should see how “Music Play 
for Every Day” helps them do this in a superb manner. 


“Music Play for Every 


There is no surer way for a music teacher to have a large class of pupils 
than to maintain a pleasant teaching personality and an individual enthusiasm 
for each pupil’s progress, thereby assuming full responsibility for seeing 
that the pupil finds delight in music study. Acquaintance with attractive 
teaching material can be made readily through the “On Sale” plan of the 
Theodore Presser Co., and also through the regular reading of the Advance 
of Publication Offers appearing each month under this monthly letter. 


Advance of Publication Offers—October, 1928 


Paragraphs on These Forthcoming Publications will be found under These Notes. 
These Works are in the course of Preparation and Ordered Copies will be 
delivered when ready. 


ALGERIAN DANcES—Pr1ano—R. S. SroucHtTon.60c 
Buiue Ripce Ipyrts—Prano—Lity StrRIcKLAND.60¢ 
Book or TRIOS FoR P1ano, VIOLIN AND CELLO.75c 
Crasstc AND Mopern Banp AND ORCHESTRA 
Cottection—Jos. E. Mappy anp WILFRED 
WILSON PAR TSM LA CED fouls meres min alee sheen ee 
Prano ACCOMPANIMENT TO ORCHESTRA.....-- 
ConcerRT ORCHESTRA Fot1o—PartTs..... Piast 
PIANO ACCOMPANIMENT.......---+000'e 
Concertino No. 1—Vtiot1n—F, SeErrz... d 
Concertino No, 2—Vicrin—F. SEITz........ 
How tro Master THE VioLIN—FReperIck E. 


EDA END dee er rem ieha cis = evecare famine Wah de 
ITALIAN Laxes—PIano—J AMES FRANCIS 
OOO Byres tae, indh etet selene ois aroretieeldien's oa mime Se 


LrEHRER’s ENSEMBLE MetHop, Viora, CELLO 
aND Bass Parts—Witi H. Bryant—egaAcH.35c 

Licut Opera PropucTION—GwyNnneE Burrows.60c 

Litrrte Stupy Preces In THE Crasstc Forms 

F. R. Hammonp 

NeEcESSARY JINGLES FOR THE PIANO—BLANCHE 
Fox STEENMAN 

New York SINGING 
—Ir’s Srory 


TracuHers’ ASSOCIATION 
$2 


ITALIAN LAKES 
Surrr FoR THE PIANOFORTE 
By James Francis Cooke 


Many Ervor readers, who have enjoyed 
the author’s graphically descriptive ar- 
ticles on Italy and its historic musical as- 
sociations, will be pleased to know this 
work. Both the articles and the compo- 
sitions furnish excellent material for music 
club work. The enthusiastic acceptance 
of the individual piano solos when pub- 
lished in sheet music form has inspired the 
decision to publish them in the form of an 
album, handsomely bound, making an ar- 
tistie addition to the pianist’s music li- 
brary. The advance of. publication cash 
price for this beautiful volume is only 75 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


On Our Srreet—ALLeneE K. Bixsy......... 30c 
Part Sones For Soprano, ALTO anp Bass 


Act {oS RATE Cio UAC ASOLO On aAruo Doom 0c 
PIANO IPIECES! RORY BOVSAAN peices eile te 35c 
Prrate’s UMBRELLA, THe—OpereTtTA—Mrs. 

RJR: ROR MAN Aes nt Oe ee oe Oe oe ae 35c 
Priscitra’s 9WerEK—Pi1ano—MartHILpE BIt- 

BRO} suiela/iolsvesers avalos acoso pela iarcoeyate ele aaa e laren hye 35¢ 
Seconp YEAR at THE Prano—Joun M. WiL- 

TETAMS) 7 ’e cretetets/e es nietehetsisdcremtersetaye ac mine stun le 50c 
SuePHeRD, THE—MusicaL Pray—MaruiLpe 

BITBRO i eyish victesid elo shinee e in eeerente iets anaes 5c 
SoLtpiers oF Curist—SacrepD CaNntTATA— 

PHILIP | GREELY Be. setts eremietatte si rinitg steee oeass 20c 
SonatrinA—Organ—JAMES H. RoGeRs........ 40c 
Stories To S1nc To—GLapys TAyLor........ 20c 
Srupres In Musicransuip—lIour Booxs— 

HELLER-PHILIPP—EACH  ......ecceeeeecees Oc 
To A Karypip—Cnirpren’s CANTATA—CARL 

BUSCH: © Suhataehes sl ea teaceinet Ee eliapme siete 30c 


Tunes For LirtteE Forxks—M. L. Preston....35c 
UnFINISHED SyMpHONY—P1aAno SoLOoO—FRANz 


SCHUBERT Ax, heel Suv komme eiktioaaire cet 0c 
Wuar Every Piano Puri: Suoutp Know— 
CLARENCE SG? HAMILTON Dente sseslte ew erase 60c 


Wuat Every Piano Pupit 


SHouLD Know 
By Crarence G. Hammron 


There are a thousand and one things 
that the piano student should know, which, 
as a rule, are merely learned from time to 
time as the occasion may arise. To have 
so many valuable precepts incorporated in 
one book, as has been done in this work, 
is a very great help, and all the more so, 
when they come from one having both ex- 
perience and authority. Prof. Hamilton 
has delighted thousands of readers of Tue 
Ervuve Mvstc Macazine with his monthly 
contributions to “Tur Tracners’ Rounp 
Tasiz.” Orders for copies of this book 
are being received at the low advance 
price, 60 cents, postpaid. 


Errors like straws, upon the surface flow; 
He who would search for pearls must dive below. 


—Dryden 
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Piano Pisces ror Boys 


In order to interest boys in piano 
tice, it is best to provide pieces ada 
their peculiar likes. The pictu 
must be in evidence, strong rhythms 
desirable and a general rugged qu 
The pieces selected for this particula 
ume will be carefully graded, start 
the second grade and not going beyoni 
third grade. Pieces of the type of 
Darkies by Bechter, The Banjo by W 
varfous lively marches and other ch 
teristic pieces will be much in evidence. 

The special introductory price in 
vance of publication is 85 cents per 
postpaid. 


SECOND YEAR AT THE PIANO 
By Joun M. Wi1tams 


This book is to follow directly Mr. Wi 
liams’ highly successful First Year at 
Piano. It goes right on where the 
book leaves off and the material is eq 
interesting and satisfying. Many novel! 
are included and the entire subject is p 
sented in a clear, concise and logical 
ner. The book is now ready but the s 
cial introductory offer will be contin 
during the current month. a 

The special introductory price in ad 
vance of publication is 50 cents per co 
postpaid. 


Book or Trios FOR PIANO, 


VIOLIN AND CELLO 


The growing cultivation of ense 
music and the increased study of the 
have brought about a demand for ea: 
moderately difficult numbers in trio fc 
for piano, violin and cello. The trios 
the great masters are all rather diffiew 
to play and it is a good thing for instr 
mentalists to acquire the necessary exp’ 
ence by the study of shorter and 
works. Our new volume will consist of 
series of beautiful and playable arr 
ments chiefly by modern writers. c 
of our patrons who are interested in o 
taining material of this kind may plat 
orders now for delivery upon publicatio 
of this work at the low advance price, 4 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


SONATINA FOR THE OrGAN 
By James H. Rogers 


Mr. James H. Rogers’ Miniature Suit 
for the Organ has proven very successft 
It demonstrates the possibility of writi 
in a true organ style and in classic for 
with highly interesting content, and y 
at the same time, making only modest 4 
mands upon the technical equipment ¢ 
the player. All of the foregoing appli 
equally to Mr. Rogers’ newest work, th 
Sonatina for the Organ. This number 
in three well contrasted, original and ye 
effective movements. 

The special introductory price in at 
vance of publication is 40 cents, postpai 


Concert OrcHESTRA FOLio 


This collection is now about ready. | 
will be found equal to, if not surpassing 
the other numbers of our series. The m 
terial is so fresh and inspiring, and t 
arrangements are so practical and pli 
able, that it cannot fail of being hig! 
appreciated. It is a real high school bo 
and while it does not make any undue ¢ 
mands up the players, all of the numb 
are full and brilliant in effect. 

The special introductory price in | 
vance of publication for each instrume 
part is 15 cents each, postpaid, and of 
piano part, 30 cents, postpaid. 


> AND Mopern BAND AND 
ORCHESTRA COLLECTION 


n E. Mappy ann Wirrrep Wurson 


2 work of Mr. Joseph E. Maddy in 
ection with school bands and orches- 
is too well known to need further 
duction. Captain Wilfred Wilson is 
ews for his long work in band 
1 orchestra music, especially in connec- 
with schools. Messrs. Maddy and 
in collaboration, have produced a 
le collection. This collection 
be published in two distinct versions, 
‘or band and one for orchestra. 
» the contents will be very nearly the 
in both versions, the parts are not 
geable. The contents will be 
p of works by Classic, Modern and 
emporary writers, all in brand new 
‘angements, the instrumentations being 
se adopted as standard by the Music 
isors. The pieces have been selected 
a view to their availability for con- 
and exhibition purposes. The parts 
t difficult, however, the arrange- 
haying been made with a view to 
y and richness. 
are introductory price in ad- 
of publication for the instrumental 
‘rts, either for band or orchestra, will 
| 25 cents each, postpaid; the piano 
2ompaniment to the orchestral version, 
cents, postpaid. 


if. 
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_ AxcertAn Dances 
VY) | Surre ror THE Pianororte 
1” By R. S. Srovenron 


These Algerian Dances were originally 
‘Vitten for a Dance Drama. They are 
ry highly colorful and rhythmically cor- 

a The titles of the separate numbers 

e: Within the Mosque—Oureida’s Dance 

A Dancer from Tunis—The Moorish 

ancer—Dancers from Biskra. This work 

a decided novelty, either for recital work 

for interpretative dancing. The author 

one of our foremost American compos- 

s and our catalog contains many of his 

ie songs. He is also well known as a 

ter of characteristic organ composi- 
ms and we feel certain that our patrons 

‘ll be delighted with this latest offering 

+ Mr. Stoughton. The advance of publi- 
. tion price is 60 cents a copy, postpaid. 


is 

; Brug Rinvce Ipyts 

f Surre ror Pianororte 
By Liry Srrickitanp 


Lily Strickland is an American com- 
ser whose works have found great favor. 
any of her songs and piano pieces have 
en remarkably successful. When she 
ites of Blue Ridge Idyls, however, she 
on her own ground as Madam Strick- 
nd is a native of the South. This work is 
collection of lyric pieces exemplifying 
e characteristics of the famous Blue 
dge country and of the natives thereof. 
hese pieces will make delightful recital 
imbers for the pianist of average ability 
id may be used for study material in 
ie upper intermediate grades. While this 
s0k is being prepared for publication we 
‘e accepting orders for it at the special 
. of 60 cents a copy, postpaid. 
i 
: Srupres In MusictansHip 
Serecr Srupres ror tHe PranororTr 
if By Srepnen Herre 
He Iw Four Booxs 
j Edited by Iswor Puimirr 
The first book of this new and very im- 
nt series is now about ready and 
is progressing on the second book. 
One is about right to place in the 
of good third grade students. It 
mplement in a musical way the tech- 
benefit to be gained by a suitable 
of Czerny, and the usual technical 
‘The studies of Heller are so beauti- 
lly that many of them are played 
They are by no means selected 
the better known numbers, 
ey have been culled the entire 
of ee ee 


a 
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Srorizs TO SING TO 


Easy, Errrorivs anv InTerestina 
Mernop or Devetorina THE SENSE 
or Precu ix Younc Cuiprex 


By Guavys Tayror 


_A knowledge of pitch on the part of 
juveniles insures the future development 
of musicianship and leads to musical ap- 
preciation. In this little work, as a means 
of teaching children differentiation of 
pitch, two little stories are told in which 
the members of the class take part and 
through the presentation of these stories 
the different degrees of pitch are pre- 
sented in a most attractive manner. ‘The 
idea is a very good one, indeed. Kinder- 
garten teachers by all means should pro- 
eure this book while it is obtainable at 
the special advance of publication cash 
price, 20 cents a copy, postpaid. 


AN 


Tunes For Litrie Forks 
For tae Pranororrr 
By M. L. Preston 


Here a composer who is gifted with a 
vein of attractive melody, which is found 
in few composers, presents a work that 
represents her first entrance into genuine 
first grade work. In these little pieces 
which start out in the five-finger position, 
all the same freshness and inspiration of 
melody will be found that is so obvious 
in her larger works. Beginners will be 
sure to enjoy this book, and teachers, who 
recognize the necessity for adding a bit of 
recreation to the pupils’ studies, espe- 
cially in the earlier grades, will welcome 
its publication. While this interesting lit- 
tle book is being prepared for publication 
copies may be ordered at the special ad- 
vance of publication cash price, 35 cents a 
copy, postpaid. i 


On Our STREET 
Twetve Prano Pieces ror BreGinNERS 
By Autene K. Brxsy 


Here is another of those splendid helps 
for beginners that encourage study and 
progress. Each of the numbers in the 
book is very tuneful, written in character- 
istic style, and each has explanatory text. 
It is one of the best works of its kind that 
we have ever published and makes a fine 
supplementary book to the average in- 
structor. The author is a_ practical 
teacher who realizes the necessity for va- 
riety in the presentation of early grade 
material. In advance of publication, cash 
price, 30 cents a copy, postpaid, 


Littite Stupy Preces IN THE 


Crassic Forms 
By Fannie Reep Hammonpd 


In this fine little book the author has de- 
vised a method that will appeal to the 
teacher who realizes the wisdom of incul- 
cating in the pupil a taste for the classics 
at the earliest possible opportunity. It 
consists of a collection of original little 
compositions written in the classic forms, 
each accompanied by a description of the 
form. The pieces begin in the early sec- 
ond grade. The advance of publication 
cash price for this useful work is 35 cents 


a copy; postpaid. 


VioLA, CELLO AND Bass Parts TO 
LeHrer’s ENSEMBLE Metuop 
By Wu H. Bryant 

Lehrer’s Ensemble Method for the Vio- 
lin has proved so satisfactory for class 
work that we find a number of teachers 
have been arranging their own additional 
parts to this method for Viola, Cello and 
Bass. Mr. Will H. Bryant, who has 
worked most successfully in this field, has 
written a set of very effective parts for 
these additional instruments and any one 
of them, or all of them, may be added to 
the Lehrer Method. This would provide 
material for a complete class in stringed 
instruments for public school work, or 
elsewhere. These parts are now about 


ready. 
The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication for each part is 35 


cents, postpaid. 


Tue Prrate’s UMBRELLA 
Opvrretta ror Boys 
By Mrs. R. R. Forman 


This is just the work for production by 
a group of school boys. It is smart and 
colorful with bright and amusing dialogue, 
a clever plot and vigorous tuneful music, 
all very easy of production. This operetta 
was written with a view to make it solely 
for production by boys. We can recom- 
mend it very highly. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 85 cents per copy, 
postpaid. 


THE SHEPHERD 
Musica Pray ror Cumpren 
By Maruitpe Bixsro 


This is an easy operetta that may be 
produced by children of almost any age. 
It is very short, easily learned and has 
enough variety to require three brief acts, 
the entire performance lasting about one 
hour and one-half. The libretto is based 
upon two of Alsop’s fables and the story 
is told in a very jolly manner. The music 
is bright and catchy throughout. There is 
opportunity for the introduction of 
dances, using numbers from the operetta 
itself. The advance of publication cash 
price for a single copy is 35 cents, post- 
paid. 


Licut Opera PRODUCTION 
For Scnoor ann CommuNITY 
By Gwynne Burrows 


The production of operettas by ama- 
teurs is one of the most interesting forms 
of entertainment. In this new book, every 
detail in connection with such production 
is carefully explained. It is a book that 
should be in the hands of every music su- 
pervisor and chorus director. The language 
is plain and understandable and all of the 
directions are of the most practical char- 
acter. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is 60 cents per copy, 
postpaid. . 


Sotpiers OF CHRIST 
Sacrep CANTATA 
By Pum Greety 


A brilliant and militant church cantata 
entirely out of the usual line. It is suit- 
able for performance at any special mu- 
sical service at any time of the year and 
it is sure to be well liked both by choirs 
and congregations. The busy choirmaster 
who finds pleasure in presenting a good 
musical program will welcome this cantata 
which is a splendid novelty. We are ac- 
cepting orders for single copies of this 
work in advance of publication at the 
very low price of 20 cents, postpaid. 


Part Soncs FoR SOPRANO, ALTO 
AND Bass VOICES 


“S. A. B. Trios,” as music supervisors 
and music clerks call choruses for soprano, 
alto and bass voices, are much desired in 
school work, because they make it possible 
for the boys with heavier voices to have a 
satisfactory part, while the other voices 
take the soprano and alto parts. This will 
be a collection of numbers that are well 
made from the standpoint of musicianship, 
and yet at the same time are melodious 
and satisfying. In advance of publication 


copies of this book may be secured at, 


30 cents, postpaid. 


UnFINIsHED SYMPHONY 
Piano Soro 
By Franz Scuvusert 

Schubert’s Unfinished Symphony in B 
Minor is one of the most popular works 
ever written. Through it runs a vein of 
pure and expressive melody. Many of its 
themes have been arranged in various 
forms. As a piano solo, however, it is the 
most playable of all the symphonies. A 
carefully revised and edited arrangement 
of this work will soon be added to the 
Presser Collection and while the mechan- 
ical work is being completed we are book- 
ing orders for copies at the Jow advance 
price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


(Continued on page 804) 
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Wortp oF Music 
(Continued from page 723) 


OPERA ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN is 
a world innovation of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company, the management of which is offering 
a at at “One Dollar Down and a Dollar 
a Week.” 


< > 


THE ROYAL WELSH NATIONAL EIST- 
EDDFOD met thiseyear at Treorchy in South 
Wales, from August 6th to 11th. As many as 
eighteen thousand persons were in attendance on 
a single day. Its influence on general musical 
culture may be judged from the fact that the test 
pieces for competitive vocal organizations in- 
cluded Parry’s “Blest Pair of Sirens,” Bach’s 
“Death, I do not Fear Thee,” Schubert’s “Song 
of the Spirits,” and Wagner’s “Song of the Rhine 
Maidens;” for instrumental bodies, such works as 
Beethoven’s ‘‘Eroica Symphony” and Holst’s “St. 
Paul’s Suite:” while solo voices were asked to 
sing from Bach, Purcell, Tschaikowsky, Elgar, 
Coleridge Taylor and Brahms. 


Q D 

_A SIMPLIFIED KEYBOARD, adaptable to 
either piano or organ, and not so different in plan 
and operation from the ordinary typewriter, has 
been invented by a parochial’ priest, Tofé Y 
Bonilla, living near Madrid, Spain. The device 
may be fitted over the ordinary piano or organ 
keyboard, to be used or removed at will. A sys- 
tem of notation by numerals and dots reduces the 
reading of hymns and simple instrumental music 
almost to the simplicity of the alphabet. The in- 
vention is not yet on the market, 


@ D> 


A NEGRO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, of 
fifty players who have been trained under the 
best teachers of the city, and with Harrison Fer- 
rill as conductor, is about to launch its first sea- 
son of concerts in Chicago, 


<¢ ——___—_——_——__ 


MRS. BARBARA SCHUBERT SCHWEIL. 
BOLD, a niece of Franz Schubert, the immortal 
composer, died at her home in Xenia, Ohio, on 
July 10th, at the age of eighty-six. Born in the 
acy Bayern, Germany, she came to America in 
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COMPETITIONS 


PRIZES OF THREE HUNDRED DOLLARS, 
and of two hundred dollars, are offered for the 
best Organ Compositions submitted before Oc- 
tober 1, 1928. Particulars may be had from the 
National Association of Organists, 49 West 
Twentieth Street, New York City. 


¢ » 


A ONE HUNDRED DOLLAR PRIZE is 
offered for a “State Song” for Florida. Particu- 
lars from Mrs, Ed. R. Bentley, 901 Marble Ar- 
cade Building, Lakeland, Florida. 


<¢——_—_________ 5. 


SIX THOUSAND DOLLARS IN PRIZES 
for a new National Anthem are made available by 
Florence Brooks-Aten, founder of the Brooks- 
3right Foundation for the promotion of inter- 
national understanding. Particulars from the 
National Anthem Competition, Room 2017, 342 
Madison Avenue, New York City. 


°° —_—_—__———————_ 


THE PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOL. 
LARS, offered by Alfred Seligsberg, through the 
Society of the Friends of Music, for a sacred or 
secular cantata suitable for use by that organiza- 
tion, is again open for competition till Novem- 
ber 1, 1929, Particulars may be had from 
Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd Street, New York 
City. 

°¢ ——_________—_—_—_ 

$40,000 IN PRIZES are offered to American 
composers. $25,000 will be given for the best 
work in any form within the playing scope of 
the full symphony orchestra: $10,000 and $5,000 
will be given for the best and second best com- 
positions within the playing scope of the Ameri- 
can dance, jazz or popular concert orchestra. 
The sre nenis contest closes on May 27, 1929, 
and the popular contest on October 29, 1929. 
Full particulars to be had from the Victor Talk- 
ing Machine Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
This prize, altogether unprecedented in size in 
the history of music, was announced at a dinner 
given to the profession in New York City and 
was received with great acclaim, 


————— ir 


A PRIZE OF $1,000 is offered by the 
National Federation of Music Clubs for a com- 
position in any form for solo piano with or- 
chestra, to take fifteen to forty-five minutes in 
performance. Particulars may be had from Mrs. 
T. C. Donovan, 1633 Cedar Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 


ea OF 


THE ELIZABETH SPRAGUE COOLIDGE 
PRIZE of one thousand dollars for a quintet 
for flute, oboe, clarinet, bassoon and French horn, 
or for piano and four wind instruments, is open 
to composers of all nationalities. Also another 
prize of $500 is offered for a suite or similarly 
extended composition for two pianos (two play- 
ers), open only to composers who are citizens 
of the United States. The competition closes 
April 15, 1929. Particulars from the Chief of 
the Music Division, Library of Congress, Wash- 
ington, D 


————— J) 


‘ A PRIZE OF ONE THOUSAND DOLLARS 
is offered by the Society of the Friends of 
Music for a cantata for chorus, not less than 
two nor more than four, soloists and orchestra. 
The contest is international, and full particulars 
may be had from Richard Copley, 10 East 43rd 
Street, New York City. - 
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THE PRESSER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our i 
to the |p 


trained 


patrons 
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highly 
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members of our 
staff who serve 
ther daily. 


mn PING Raa 


One of the important things in 
connection with the many. new 
works constantly being added to 
the Theodore Presser Co. catalog 
and also in the reprinting of num- 
bers to refill depleted stocks, is an 
accurate check on costs. It has only 
been through careful buying and 
accurate check upon costs that the 
Theodore Presser Co. has been able 
to price its publications more rea- 
sonably than the general average. 

Miss L. Vida Hoffman is engaged 
in the cost accounting work of the 
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Publication Department. This in- Ke 
volves considerable detail, since it i 
%)| includes stock records*and multi- ry 
x tudinous transactions with paper ine 


TTR 


manufacturers, paper jobbers, print- 
ers and plate makers. 


ES 


ie | 
a A number of assistant .clerks, of ([f 
4] course, are necessary to keep up it 
ia with these details, and as office as- | ! 
1S) sistant to Mr. Henry B. Hessel,  [ih§ 
la Manager of our Publication and | 
id Printing Department, Miss Hoff- My 
\ 


man supervises all of these details. 
This young lady has been with 

the Theodore Presser Co. -since the 

St year 1921 and her first duties were 

k)| solely as a stock record clerk. 

j As is the case with many Presser 

“| Co. employees, Miss Hoffman is a 
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6 professional musician. and now Ke 
jPy| holds a solo position in a large su- iS 
i@| burban church, being an accom- ! 
) plished soprano. Incidentally, Miss Mi 
He, Hoffman sang the réle of Isabella |i) 
\$¥} in the immensely successful pro- el 
ips duction of “Barbarossa of Bar- ne) 
Gy bary,’’ presented by Theodore Pres- 0, 
| ser Co. employees last May. ihre 
Re, 
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Piant Lovers, ATTENTION! 


Here is your opportunity to obtain three 
beautiful ferns without cost. We will 
send to you for only one new subscription 
to Tus Ervpe at the full price of $2.00, 
your choice of any three of the following 
selected list of hardy ferns. Ostrich Plumes, 
Roosevelt, Teddy Junior, Boston, Whit- 


manii, Asparagus Sprengeri (Emerald 
Feather), Asparagus Plumosus (Lace 


Fern), Maiden Hair, Sweet Fern, Moss 
Fern. 

The plants will be mailed to you prop- 
erly packed, direct from the nursery, 
charges paid. Act promptly as the sup- 
ply is limited. 


WHAT TO DO FIRST AT THE PIANO 


We Now Have in Press for Early Issue a 


WHAT TO Do SECOND AT THE PIANO — 


How to Master THE VIOLIN 


By Frevertcxk E. Haun 

This is not an instruction book, it is 
rather a book of practical advice and sug- 
gestion, covering every department of 
violin playing from the beginning to vir- 
tuosity. It is illustrated copiously both 
with reproductions of photographs and 
with many musical examples. It is the 
product of Mr. Hahn’s long years of ex- 
perience of a student, player and teacher. 
It will prove to be one of the best works 
of its kind ever offered. 

The special introductory price in ad- 
vance of publication is $1.00 per copy, 
postpaid. 


To A Katypip 


Cantata For Cumpren’s Crorus 
By Cart Buscu 


School Music Superyisors and those who 
have the training of children’s voices in 
charge will welcome this offering by a 
well-known composer whose similar pro- 
ductions have attained great success. It 
is so written that it may be sung by two 
voices and the compass of these two parts 
is kept within reasonable limits. There is 
considerable independent writing,  al- 
though the work is not difficult of per- 
formance. It may be sung as a three-part 
chorus also by the addition of an Ad Lib- 
itum alto part. The text is the well-known 
poem by Oliver Wendell Holmes. In ad- 
vance of publication single copies may be 
procured at the low introductory price, 30 
cents, postpaid. 


Concertinos No. 1 AND No. 2 


VIOLIN AND Prano 
By F. Serrz 


The Concertinos by Seitz have been 
found very useful for students as an intro- 
duction to the larger forms. They really 
give the pupil something to play. Number 
2 in G, Opus 18, may be played by one who 
is still inethe first position, while Number 
1 in D, Opus 15, may be taken up as soon 
as the student begins to feel at home in 
the third position. These numbers may 
be used with excellent results in students’ 
recitals. The advance of publication cash 
price is 35 cents for each volume, 60 cents 
for both, postpaid, 


WARNING 


We wish to caution our musical friends 


against dishonest magazine subscription 
solicitors. Beware of the man or woman 


who tells a hard luck story or poses as an 
“ex-service man,” a “college student work- 
ing his way through by getting points for 
taking subscriptions,’ ete. ete. Daily 
receipts of complaints from all over the 
country makes this warning imperative. 
Do not sign any contract and do not pay 
any money unless you first read the terms 
of the agreement and are convinced that 
the agent is reliable. Our representatives 
carry our official receipts—we cannot be 
responsible for the work of swindlers. 


New Yorx Srincinc TEACHERS, 


AssOcIATION—ItTs Srory 


The secondary title of this book is A 
Record of Agreement on Essentials. The 
New York Singing Teachers’ Association 
was founded in 1906. It was originally 
an organization for mutual improvement 
and defense. This body, now in its third 
decade, publishes its history and in connec- 
tion thereto, all its valuable Essays, Dis- 
cussions and Decisions. It is a volume 
that every teacher and student of singing 
should be glad to own. The various papers 
on vocal subjects alone render the book 
extremely desirable and its application is 
universal, The advance of publication 
price is $2.50 a copy, postpaid. 


ADVANCE OF PUBLICATION 


Orrers WITHDRAWN 


The following works have now been 
published and the advance of publication 
price withdrawn. Teachers and musicians 
may secure copies for examination under 
the terms of our convenient “On Sale” 
plan. 

“Tuneful Tasks,’ by John Thompson. 
This is a book of easy studies exemplify- 
ing all forms of elementary technic but 
presented in such a pleasing manner as to 
prove most attractive to the piano student. 
The author has used this material with 
great success in his own classes. Price, 
75 cents. 

“The Manger King.” Christmas Cantata 
by Alfred Wooler. Those who are plan- 
ning the Christmas program at this time 
should not overlook this new cantata from 
the pen of the well-known composer, Al- 
fred Wooler. It is compact and not too 
long and well within the range of the av- 
erage choir. Pleasing solos are inter- 
spersed throughout. Price, 60 cents. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


When making a change of address, in- 
variably mention both your old and new 
addresses. Please allow four full weeks 
in order that proper transfer may be made 
on our books. Wrappers for Tue Erupr 
of necessity are addressed from three to 
four weeks in advance and prompt noti- 
fication of any prospective change should 
come to us. 


SPECIAL NOTICES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS 


PERSONAL FOR SALE 
-or WANTED 


FOR SALE at 


special discount—choice 


pipe organ music. Write for list. E. C. Hall, 
613 W. Granite St., Butte, Mont. 

FOR SALE—Three used A. K. Virgil 
claviers. Good condition. Oak cases. Price 


$50.00 each. Address J. Y. B., care of Etude. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS | 


CORRESPONDENCE SINGING COURSE, 
Small Monthly Payments. 
Wooler. Cleveland Ave.. Buffalo, N. Y. 


Dr: 


Because of the Extraordinary Success of 


By HELEN L. CRAMM 


Each book, 75 cents 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 179 Tremont St., Boston 
TRY YOUR MUSIC STORE FIRST 


Chas. H. Ditson & Co., 10 East 34th Street, New York 


THE PRESSER 
PERSONNEL 


Introducing our 
patrons to the 
trained 


~ a 


highly 
al members of our 
S| staff who serve 
them daily. 


SEMIS 


The name of Edgar Alden Bar- © 


ity) rell, Jr., is well known to regular | 
R4| readers of THE EruDn, who month © 
(| after month have seen the Educa-— 
hi| tional Study Notes he writes in 
yy} THp Erupp Music MAGAzINe. 

Sai Mr. Barrell is a member of the 
Py Editorial Department of the Theo- 
\&¥} dore Presser Co., devoting most of © 
Bi his time to the many vocal manu- 


scripts handled by our Editorial 
Department. : 


S Then he devotes a portion of hi 
Ps | time to furnishing special technical 
i Si musical information to some of our 
4) many friends and patrons haying 
| certain musical problems or queries 
63] which they put to us in their corre- 
| @| spondence, ‘ 
By Although Mr. Barrell gives prom- © 


ise of many important musical aec- 
tivities and creations in the years | 
he has yet before him, already he — 
has done himself great credit with 
his compositions which - include 
songs, organ pieces, piano pieces 
and anthems. He also has made 
some very interesting part-song ar- 
rangements. 


iS) { 
ra Mr. Barrell has been with the 
SY Theodore Presser Co., since April, | 
*8| 1927, and in the years prior to join- | 
{@| ing this organization, his musical 
15) activities brought him creditable 
fay| uotice. Even during his years of | 
S| special musical study in Boston, 
PS Mr. Barrell had an organ position | 
\&¥| of excellence in New Bedford, Mas-- | 
4] sachusetts. | 
4 Mr. Barrell came to us from this | 


state, where he was born and re- 
ceived his education. We should 
introduce him with a degree of 
A. B. to his name, because he 
earned this degree at Harvard 
University. 


MUSIC COMPOSED to your words—Me 
dies Harmonized—Manuscripts corrected : 
prepared for publication. R. M. Stults, ¢o 
poser “Sweetest Story Ever Told” and 6 
other works, Ridley Park, Pa. 7 


PAPERS on musical subjects prepa! 
for club use. Programs arranged. George 
Brown, Lansdowne, Pa. ‘ 


ART OF CONDUCTING (12,000 word 
Method illustrated! 75c postpaid. W. 
Cooper, Musical Director, 23 Beech Aven 
Blackpool, England. 


1e very first instant of singing, on 
sonsonant as well as on the vowel, and, 
id, the retention throughout of the 
ion of “responsive freedom” of all 
p Parts involved, particularly of the 
, lips and jaw. 

control of the singing breath is 
ned first, because, if that control 
present when the initial consonant is 
, it will not be present when the 
vowel is sounded. 


hen Breath Control Is ee 


THE MOMENT breath control 
lost there will inevitably be an in- 
y failure to retain the condition of 
nsive freedom” of the moveable 
of the vocal instrument, with con- 
it constriction and injury to the 
r of the tone. 
pus that the retention of breath control 
‘of first importance to the production of 
jod tone, no matter what the exercise. _ 
Unfortunately it is true that even when 
le control of the outgoing singing breath 
retained, that is, when the breath is sent 
rward with unwavering slowness and 
diness, there will not be a certainty that 
first the student will be able to retain, 
e same time, the condition of respon- 
freedom (tonicity with absence of 
sidity ) of the moveable parts of the 
real instrument. It is possible for the 
‘ginner, because of- long-standing habits 
_ stiffening tongue, jaw and other parts 
hen pronouncing, to make these parts 
ore or less rigid, even though the control 
"the breath be retained. © 
A distinction must here be observed. If 
e control of the breath is nof retained, 
e singer will inevitably cramp the parts. 
"this breath control is retained, the singer 
ay but need not cramp the parts. 
‘One way of solving this problem may be 
ated as follows. Let the student be in- 
ructed to will that the jaw be allowed to 


to. strict time. Teach her to study the 
art for each hand by itself, counting 
oud, until she can play it without stam- 
tering. When she first puts the hand 
gether, let her play with the metronome 
“t for a very slow pace. 

Meanwhile, play duets with her at each 
sson period—duets so simple that she can 
ead them with ease, such as Youthful 
OyS, -by Georges Bernard, or K6lling’s 
eacher and Eagar Op. 366, in two 
olumes. 


b AcRe fractory other 


I_have a class of fifteen piano 
pupils ; but since I live fifty miles 

om a music house, T find many 
; Bae dy tery problems arising as to 
- Ww what to give them. 

One pupil in particular puzzles me, 
because her mother does not want 
her to have Mathews’ Graded Course 

Presser’s Second Beginners’ 

_ the eighty lessons 

ven her, she has fin- 

— seales, Loesch- 

for Beginners and 

e is an ae 

ough she has dif- 

ra singe < 4 ng Lacey chords, 
bp er tS. S are sma’ 

: te think that I made a mis- 


Therefore, it is ob- - 


Getting a Good Start 
(Continued from page 777) 


“float in the air” (no hardening of muscles 
immediately back of the point of the chin 
nor downward pressure upon the jaw 
bone) and further to pronounce the syl- 
lables upon a controlled breath with a 
quick, full action of the tongue, with per- 
fect retention of the “floating” sensation 
at the jaw and with “looseness” of the 
tongue when it drops to its position for the 
vowel. Then will he have in mind the 
items necessary for success (through the 
use of syllables as well as vowels) in the 
acquisition of a good habit of tone pro- 
duction, 


Rapid Repetition of Syllables 

T HAS been found that the rapid repe- 

tition on one breath of several short 
syllables, as 1-2-3-4-5-6-00, or Lah-bay-nee- 
po-too, with controlled breath, a contin- 
uous flow of breath and tone, much action 
of the articulating organs, and natural 
weight (force) of voice upon easy middle 
pitches, has a distinct value in bringing 
the student to a realization of what it is 
to sing with the articulating organs free 
from rigidity and eventually to set up a 
habit of singing in that desirable manner. 

The philosophy of such work is that 
the rapid pronunciation on a controlled 
breath of changing syllables keeps the lips, 
tongue, soft palate and jaw so busy that 
the opportunity for stiffening the parts 
involved is reduced to a minimum. But 
the control of the breath is vital to the 
success of this device. If at first the 
student finds it difficult to make this ex- 
ercise work, it may be done without tone, 
but in-every other point as though actually 
singing. It is for the student next to con- 
centrate upon willing that the tone shall 
be added without in the least changing the 
manner of outbreathing or slowing up the 
movements of the parts involved in pro- 
nouncing, 


TEACHERS Rounp TABLE 
(Continued from page 755) 


take in consulting the mother, since 
I formerly used my own judgment? 
Please sueeeet materials for the 
pupil.—E. E. 8. 

If a doctor were called in to a sick 
child, he would hardly ask the parents 
what medicine he should prescribe. Lilke- 
wise, a music teacher should be the one 
to decide what is best for a pupil, not 
her mother. So I’m inclined to think that 
you made a mistake in calling her into 
consultation. A clever teacher will, of 
course, take into account the wishes of a 
pupil and even those of her parents; but 
she will still keep the governing reins in 
her own hands. 

There are various books of studies 
which may well be used with your pupil. 
Especially adapted to small hands are 
Lemoine’s 50 Juvenile Studies, Op: 37, 
which are melodious and technically eff- 
cient. An attractive new set of graded 
studies is Twelve Piano Etudes for Young 
Students, by M. Bilbro (Presser Com- 
pany). For a still easier grade, try Two 
and Twenty Little Studies in First Grade 
Piano Teaching, by Helen M. Cramm 
(Presser Company). 


5 Meme Home Reapinc TABLE 
(Continued from page 735) 


lower order of her culture be taken into 
consideration.” 

This is hard to believe. Romain Rol- 
land, whose aovel “Jean-Christophe” is 
founded on the life of Beethoven, sees 
this “quiet, suffering woman” in a more 
sympathetic light. 
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GRAND PRIZE 


Grand Piano 


_—<—— 
Mm SULIT 


Fifth Prize 
$50 Cash $50 Cash 


— Register Now! 


CONTEST 


for New Subscriptions to 
he Etude PCusic Plagazine 


-«@- First Prize -orv- 


Eleven weeks abroad! (including sailings) Eleven weeks 
visiting Europe's great Musical Shrines, Art Centers, 
Scenic Wonders! Eleven weeks filled to overflowing 
with intellectual and spiritual delight! The trip ‘of a 
lifetime! 


Florence, Rome, The Louvre; see the Castled Rhine, 
the Alps, London, Paris! All expenses paid and 
$200.00 cash to spend as you please! 


Value $1255.00 Plus $200 Spending Money 


Complete in every detail, this is no ordinary tour, but a specially planned 
journey to European Musical Shrines conducted by Temple Tours of 
Boston, Mass., under the direction of Dr. Leroy Campbell, the well known 
teacher and musician. Asa member of The Temple Tours party, not a 
minute of thought or an extra dollar will be required on any detail of this 
fascinating trip through the Old World. Send at once for complete details 
of this Grand Prize and how you can win it! 


The Piano may be selected from 
any make advertised in THE 
ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE. 


Second Prize 
A 00 If the Piano selected is less than 
1000.°° this in price, the winner will 
receive the balance in music 
supplies. If the Piano selected is 
over $1000, the winner may pay 
the difference. 


i 


Third Prize 


A $250.0 
Phonograph 
iS} 4 The Phonograph may be 
selected from any standard 


make on the same plan 
applying to the Piano. 


Sixth Prize 


Fourth Prize 
A $250.2 
Radio 


The Radio may be selected 
from any standard make on 
the same plan applying to 
the Piano. 


Seventh Prize 


$50 Cash 


Eighth Prize 
$50 Cash 


Contest OpEN TO FRIENDS OF 


THE Frup—E EVERYWHERE 
No Blanks — No Obligation — No Cost 


Any individual anywhere, except recognized subscription agents and em- 

ployees of The Theodore Presser Co., publishers of THE ETUDE MUSIC 
MAGAZINE, may enter this unprecedented contest. The prizes will 
be awarded to those securing the largest number of NEW Annual Sub- 
scriptions to THE ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE at the regular rate of 
$2.00 each. In the event of a tie, a prize identical to that tied for will 
be given to each contestant. All contestants not winning one of the 
prizes announced above, will be given 50c in cash for every regular $2.00 
annual subscription to THE ETUDE obtained by them. Thus there are 
no blanks and there is no obligation or cost involved. 


-o Register Now 
Contest Closes April 27th, 1929 


Grasp this glorious opportunity to realize the dreams of a lifetime! Write us at once so 
that we may register you and send complete details and working materials. 


Address Communications to 
Granp Prize Contest DEPARTMENT 


The Etude Music Magazine 


Theodore Presser Co., Publishers 
1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


*Gyro- 


. 
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Your Musical Needs for the 
Special Occasions Ahead! 


SELECTING SUITABLE MUSIC NOW— 
ARMISTICE DAY, THANKSGIVING AND CHRISTMAS WILL COME TOO 
MUSICAL DIRECTOR WHO PROCRASTINATES 


The Unequalled Stock of the Theodore Presser Co. Together with Unsurpassed 


BE WELL 


QUICKLY (ROR EE 


PREPARED, BY 


Wes 


OCTOBER 


Direct Mail Service Brings to Every One Not Located Where Adequate *‘Over the : Hy 


Counter’’ Service 1s Available, the Acme of Convenience and Economy in Music Buyin 


Christmas Music for Church and Sunday School 


A Few Christmas Anthem Suggestions 


When in doubt 
BS ior ene 
Music Publica- 
tions that will 


5 Cat. No. 
satisfy your 


20618 


An Eight-Page Folder Giving More Comprehensive Lists of Christmas 
Anthems for Mixed Voices, Treble Voices, Men’s Voices and Unison, 
Christmas Solos, Christmas Duets, Christmas Services, Pipe Organ Numbers, 
Carol Collections and Christmas Cantatas Will Be Sent Cheerfully to Any 


Requesting It. 


Title and Composer 
Bethlehem’s Star, Ambrose... ..seeecceces $0.12 


<0 ill 


For Christmas Entertainment Programs 


SUGGESTIONS FOR SCHOOL SUPERVISORS, PRIVATE TEACHERS, SUNDAY SCHOOL 
COMMITTEES AND OTHERS MANAGING CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENTS 


Musical Plays for Young Folks 


The Crosspatch Fairies, by Norwood Dale, 60 
cents. Tuneful, sprightly and safely within the 
range of children’s voices. 

In Santa Claus Land, by G. M. Rohrer, 50 cents. 
Tuneful and catchy. Time of performance, one 


hour. 
Santa Claus’ Party, by Louis F. Gottschalk, 10 


cents. Time of performance, 15 to 20 minutes. 
Toy Symphonies 
Christmas Toy Symphony, by H. D. Hewitt. 


Price, Piano, Four Hands and All Parts, $1.50; 
Piano, Four Hands alone, 80 cents. Can be 
given with almost any number of instruments. 
Easy, yet very brilliant. 

Christmas Bells, by Arthur Seidel, 50 cents. For 
piano and three glasses, bells or metal bars. 
Two or three players are sufficient if more are 
not available. 


Kitchen Symphony, by H. Kling, $1.00. Piano 
with six kitchen utensils. 

Minuet from Symphony in E flat, by W. A. 
Mozart (Arr. by J. Schulhoff{), 50 cents. Piano | 
Solo, Castanets, Tambourine, Triangle, Drum, 
Cymbals and Bell Chime. 

Piano Duets 

Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 
2664. Arrival of Santa Claus, Engel- 

Dg oes, ee we $0.50 
9377 Christmas Eve, Hiller......... 2 .20 
16076 Two Christmas Melodies, Gar- 

GAD Rion es. elelbalate pute eee gteoy 3 .50 
7615 Under the Mistletoe, Engel- 
GNI) wicate oviesiene ME neta ee 2% -60 

Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 

18398 Festival Fantasy, W. D. een: - $0.80 

23268 Sea Gardens, J. F. Cooke (Arr, O. A. 

MIAHSELA) ® apie e dueeiteya ie ata) ace' >, ave tie .40 
9152 Alpine Fantasy and Storm, J. V. 
Ya fs | Fi a RR Roles ee Rr aE ee 90 

18264 Southern Fantasy, Ernest F. Hawke... .75 

23452 The Thrush, Ralph Kinder.......... .70 

23340 The Storm, Clarence Kohlmann,.... 1.25 

14994 International Fantasy, James 4H, 

Rogers: |p. o\. cet sre ane dinlele pov es ened 


Christmas Solos for Young Pianists 
Cat. No. Title and Composer Grade Price 


17358 Around the Christmas Tree, 

FRESH GIL ceernlote Rate: < lw cauctacnietl als 1% $0.25 
2728 Arrival of Santa Claus, Engel- 

TMD: (Reno UO Con aOR 3; 40 
11822 Christmas Day, Spaulding..... 2 .30 
17925 Christmas Eve, Blake......... 2 30 
1678 Christmas Eve, Eyer......... 2 5) 
1680 Christmas Morning, Eyer..... 2 .30 
19090 Christmas Morning at Home, 

DEAE Gas sate eisai’ <= diate ise 2 .40 
16781 Christmas Suite, Armstrong... 2% 80 
1681 Coming of Santa Claus, Eyer.. 2 40 
13530 Holy Night, Peaceful, Night, 

GTECRWAAGA Pisjoidieis g. an0ha'ice pias 2 30 
23456 Three Little Christmas Pieces, 

Ginn, gape tence tine ose ves 1 25 
9244 Under the Christmas Tree, 

GHECH TUBA eet nennanteletselsleiaeis Z .30 
23148 Yuletide, Williams .......... 2 135) 
13837 Yuletide Bells, Ashford....... 2% .50 


Christmas Songs for Child Singers 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
19571 Happy Children, Wallace Johnson... .$0.30 
11796 Babies’ Night, M. Greenwald........ 30 
11949 Little Skeptic, G. Spaulding......... .30 
17960 Santa Claus Is Here, F. J. Bayerl.... .30 


Violin and Piano 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
17112 Christmas Bells, M. Greenwald (First 
OSUMOTE Bae Ledeen ciskea varia i=) ee sine 
840 Christmas Night, J. Pietrapertosa 
(Third Position) ...c..52.+. PR eRe 


New Christmas Cantatas 
THE MANGER AND THE STAR 


Christmas story. <A , f 
church singers who do not want anything running to 
difficulties. 


needs just tell 20581 Break Forth Into Joy, Baines............ 12 By R. M, Stults Price, 60 cents 5 - 
us your prob- 20472" Christians, Awakel, Dale oc sjjccmtesl: ete ate A fine selection of text, telling the Christmas story 238i nad tee oat ag) ST ONS -- aa 
1 aeack 20772 Make Room For Him, Edward Shippen with an attractive, inspiring and well varied musical 23546 And the Angel Said (Low), Grant........ 
oe an vi wens, eR eagerereenataerees 12 setting by R. M. Stults. 19221 Angels’ Song (High), Ambrose...... ceeee” 

at we sen 20830 No Cradle for Jesus, Dicks...........+.- 10 i is idli 

you suitable 20815 Rest, Holy Babe, Cuthbert Harris........ 12 IMMANUEL agit ene: Mora Wesainger ss: Faaae 
mUnieieee Weae 20736 Shepherds in the Fields, Barnes......... . 12 By Norwood Dale Price, 60 cents 12544 Glorious Morn (Med.), Neidlinger........ 
amienase , 20829 The Angels’ Christmas Message, Philip A This is a fine Christmas cantata not at all difficult 12545 Glorious Morn (Low), Neidlinger......... 
, sed ees ays “fe TL eR * 10 for the average choir to present, giving opportunities 17789 Immanuel (High), Bochaw...........e006 
20821 *Twas Long oe ae rs Honan pe rer: for a beautiful special Christmas — service. 8048 In Old Judea (Violin Obb. High), Geibel. 
THE MANGER KING 8049 In Old Judea (Violin Obb. Low), Geibel. . 
By Alfred Wooler Price, 60 cents 19949 New Born King (High), Ambrose........ 7d 
_A cantata that, with good musicianship, fitting melo- 19953 New Born King (Low), Ambrose......... 
dies, and well selected texts, beautifully works out the 7526 Song the Angels Sang (Med.), Stults..... 


reasonable length cantata for 


ibe 


Thanksgiving and Harbest Anthems 3 


Cat. No. 
20743 
20741 
20624 


Title and Composer 
Adoration, Felix Borowski.......... pane 
Festival Te Deum in G, Philip Greely .20 
Give Thanks Unto the Lord, Baines.. .12 


20584 It Is a Good Thing to Give Thanks, 
USGI 0 (A Jane BERNA Ve SBA 0 OF ROE AAS A 
20762 Psalm 150, Cesar Franck........... aes 
20811 O Praise the Lord, Wooler.......... 12 
20758 All Thy Works Shall Praise Thee, 
‘ BOWES detente Mier ete ta ocr ata i 12 
20593 I Will Praise the Lord, Baines....... 12 
20538 O Lord of Heaven and Earth, Marks. .12 


Ask for Folder Listing Music for Armistice, Harvest and Thanksgiving Services 
Interested in Other Numbers for the Special Occasions. 


Numbers for the Christmas Soloi 
Cat. No. 


23872 
14226 


Title ‘and Composer 


There’s a Song in the Air (High), Ambrose 
Wondrous Story, The (High), Stults..... 5 


Cat. No. 
10062 


Title and Composer 


Earth Is the Lord’s, Lerman..... va 
20352 Great and Marvelous, Gawl....... a 
15611 It Is Good to Give Thanks, Ashford.. 


71 Lord, How Manifold Are te wo 
Barnby Pitesriact? ; 
Lord, How Manifold Are Thy Works, rs 
Eastham. gage pines ead 


Lord of the Harvest, Thee We Hail, 
Brackett Ggieerten sir civ cece Cee 


Now Thank We All Our God, Huerter 
Praise Be Thine, Matthews .... 


10312 
5964 


20414 
20501 


2 ———————— renee 


Musical Plays for Juvenile Performers 


THESE LirrLe OPERETTAS ARE SUITABLE FOR PRopucTION AT ALMost ANY SEASON 
OF THE YEAR—THEY OFFER CHARMING, EASILY PRESENTED ENTERTAINMENT 


O Cho San, by Mrs. R. R. Forman, 60c. 
Rainbow’s End, by Cynthia Dodge, 60c. 

A Rose Dream, by Mrs. R. R. Forman, 60c. 
Day Before Yesterday, by Cynthia Dodge, 60c. 
The Madcaps, by William Baines, 60c. 

The Golden Whistle, by Mrs. R. R. Forman, 60c. 
Let’s Go Traveling, by Cynthia Dodge, 60c. 


The Lost Locket (Patriotic), by Mrs. R. R. For- 
man, 60c. 


Lost, A Comet, by Geo. L. By hog thas 60c. 
INR>e- 


Novelties te the Organist Recital Program 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
18887.A Southern Sketch (Cotton Blos- 
Soms) 5-417 ms WES Steere ss. sik ae see $0.60 
18511 The Chambered Nautilus, Movement 
No.1 ed SHOR ah sn Sateen .80 
18512 The Chambered Nautilus, Movement 
Nop2yedis i. StOWAiH., 5, are tichs «cis -c 706 50 
18513 The Chambered Nautilus, Movement 
IN Gye a see aa COU CNh Marts «tate, 6 ssevters .80 


Cat. No. Title and Composer Price 
18514 The Chambered Nautilus, Movement 

NOs 4s EL ID SRETUO NE kl s'alecaverersicisvan $0.80 
17337 Fantasia on Hawaiian National Airs, 

FA uae CUORHT «5 Win icne eA Chere la eee 75 
23555 Dewdrops, Firmin Swinnen......... -50 
23554 Rosebuds, Capriccietto, Firmin Swin- 

WAS SODAS AMOR CE NCA EAL BOS LIC -50 


23553 In the Shadow of the Old Trees, 


Firmin Swinnen 


A Day in Flowerdom, by Geo. L. Spaulding, 60¢ 
Mother Goose Island, by Geo. L. Spaulding, 60¢ 
The Fairy Shoemaker, by T. J. Hewitt, 60c. | 
The Isle of Jewels, by Geo. L. Spaulding, 6 
The Moon Queen, by L. F. Gottschatk, 60c. 
Milkmaids and Farmers, by Geo. L. Spaulding 
60c. A short musical diversion for 8 or nd 
In the Candy Shop, by Mildred Adair, 50c. Call. 
upon young pianists for several characters. 


Cat. No. Title and Composer I 

23556 Sunshine, Toccata, Firmin Swinnen. .$1.0 
The above four numbers com- ; 
prise the famous concert suite, 
“Longwood Sketches” 

18494 Song of the Volga Boatmen, Arr. H. 
J. Stewart ....... 


19669 Viennese Refrain (Old Folk Song) 
Arr. Edwin H, Lemare.....sseee 


Examination Privileges on Any of the Above Publications Aid You to Select Just What You Need. 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Music Publishers, Dealers and Importers—Direct Mail Service on Everything in Music Publications 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET—PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


it ends with sufficient deliberation 
rit.) to avoid the appearance of 
| into the next one. 
oe 22 the sixteenth note (which 
= )so one of the triplet notes) is incor- 
y written, as the passage ought to 


Je in measure 48 (two notes against 

e) the G comes halfway between E 

» B-flat. This point is cleverly made 

4 in an Etude of Saint-Saéns (Op. 52, 
as 


or measures 45-46 a pp is welcome 
haps with soft pedal) as well as a 
dando, which last is best prepared by 
ery slight expressivo in the measure 
ore. 

Vhile every player should have the 
it of obtaining a legato with the fingers 
nen this is possible), it is often the case 
the pedal may well be added to obtain 
ore beautiful one, or that the pedal 
st be used when the desired smooth- 
5 cannot be got through the fingers; 
such conditions as the following: 


Schumann's “Novelette in F” 
(Continued from page 785) 


Ex.7 


—— 


Rev. 


In measures 21-48 its use is practically 
continuous. 

Legato often may be obtained (as here 
in many cases) by changing fingers on 
a note, as in measure 24. Organists are 
familiar with this device; but too many 
pianists have not made its acquaintance, 
The following exercise will be helpful: 


Ex.8 
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Professional Directory 


EASTERN 


CARL, VIOLIN INSTRUCTION 
189 West 97th Street New York Oity 
Telephone 1620 Riverside 


ALBERT “#22 


SOUTHERN 


CONVERSE COLLEGES; #3 


BECKER zis. commoner, pedagogue 


(Method combines the Artistic and Scientific) 


COMBS 


Broad St. Conservatory of Muste 
Gilbert Raynolds Combs, Director 
1827-81 S, Broad St. Philadelphia, Pa, 


SYSTEM. Improved Music Study for 
beginners. Normal Training Olasses 
Carre Louise Dunning, 8 W. 40th, N.Y. 


ARTHUR de—SINGING, 


Measures 61-81 are in strong contrast 
to the rest of the piece, the little motive 
of five notes being tossed, in polyphony, 
from one voice to another. A real prob- 
lem is given us, for these short phrases 
must be made interesting to the hearer. 
Remember what Schumann says: “Always 
play as if a master were listening.” 

We have here an extreme case of his 
fondness for repetition of very short 
phrases, as also in the Arabeske, Op 18. 
This portion of the piece must be handled 
adroitly, for without elasticity in phras- 
ing and lovely contrast in dynamics it 
easily becomes monotonous. As an in- 
stance, care must be taken that the accent 
marked for the first note of each group 
of five shall vary in intensity. The com- 
poser gives little help by his solitary mf. 
It is seldom that the player is so left to 
his own resources as here—‘with great 
expression” might be written as our guide. 
After a hint of the first section (82-85) 
the second one returns, to be treated, 
naturally, much as before. For the Coda 
(beginning at measure 125), a rather more 
animated tempo seems appropriate, with a 
slight slowing up for the last few meas- 
ures; observe the brisk feeling that comes 
from the constant repetition of the triplets, 
in measure 123 to the end. 


i Master Discs 


(Continued from page 750) 


y two of the “Five Novelettes,” com- 
ed by that ingenious and melodic Rus- 
, Alexander Glazounov. The two 
vements which they chose are Jnterlud- 

in Modo Antico and Alla Spagnuola. 
re is a disc which is worthy of every 
lector’s attention. 


Piano Recordings 


IANO recording is consistently im- 
proving, and, although an impec- 
vility of tone production has not been 
irely established, still the characteristic 
uty of this instrument has been so re- 
duced as to command the respect of 
most captious listener. Among recent 
no dises there are several which stand 
not alone for their artistic interpreta- 
s, but also because of realistic reproduc- 
n. On Victor disc, number 6828, Har- 
1 Bauer plays Liszt’s melodic Etude in 


are exceedingly difficult, the first requiring 
an exacting technic from the left hand as 
well as the playing of trills in octaves, the 
second a smooth legato and dexterous 
fingering. It is platitudinous to say that 
Bauer surmounts all difficulties and inter- 
prets them splendidly. This disc should 
be a great assistance to a piano student. 
So, too, should Myra Hess’ perfect per- 
formances of three of the ingenious 
etudes by Claude Debussy recorded upon 
Columbia disc number 7151M. The aus- 
tere simplicity of the Girl with the Flaxen 
Hair and the humor of the Minstrels is 
ably brought out in her playing upon the 
one side of this disc, and the grace and 
the colorful charm of Goldfishes is excel- 
lently projected upon the other side. 
Mascagni, the well-known Italian com- 
poser, pays a tribute to Rossini’s spon- 
taneous and exuberant genius in his re- 
cording of the Overture from “The Barber 


flat and also Schumann’s poetical fan- of Seville.” An excellent disc! Odeon, 
In the Night, Opus 12, No. 5. Both number 5145. 
‘ _ “Opportunity to hear music is one of the most practical, least exacting 


“OM @e@ius 


« 
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in costs and, by experience, most widely enjoyed of leisure avocations. We 
know how much music is being absorbed by the people of this country and 
we know that the demand. for it grows steadily. It is beyond dispute that 
music in a community is an influence to make that community one in which 
people live more happily than without it, and one in which people desire 
to live. It is business sense to take note of this and to become informed 
__ of the community influence exerted by music.”—GEorGE EasTMAN. 
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F.W. Pianofand Organ Instruc- 

tion based on personal instruction 

by Reinecke, Scharwenka & Liszt, 

N. ¥, School of Music and Arts, 
Tel. Circle 4500 

New York, N, ¥. 


ayable one-half in 
‘ornia, Penna, 


MUSICOLOGIST, LECTURER, 176 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass, 
80 8, 2ist St. Philadelphia 
School of Muslec and Arts 
PIANO INSTRUCTION, Summer Rate. Special 
New York, N. Y. 
26 West 86th Bt. 

Musical Theory, Harmony, Melody Wrtitng, 

advance—STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, © 
411 West Ind Ave, New York 


[from Rudiments to 
M 0 U LTON Mrs. M. B. Plano Inatruetion 
Ralfe Leech Sterner, Director 
Sight-Reading Course. MMp. M. MARTIN, 
VEON Counterpotnt and Musical Form. 
VIRGIL as: eet 


SHENANDOAH GOLLEGE 


AND CONSERVATORY ¢ ). Rates reasonable. 
Catalog free. In the heart of the Shenandoah Valley. 
Dayton, Virginia 


WESTERN 
SEE 
CONSERVATORY 70 Instructors 
AM E R | C AN Piano, Voice, Organ, Violin, eto 
Kimball Hall Ohicago 


ANNA TOMLINSON (pupil of Leschetizky) 
BOYD Book of Forty Normal Lessons for Plano 
Hand Development and Teaching Begin- 
ners, $5.75. Complete lists of Music to devalin each 
mousical step. analyzed technically and Interpretively. 
Teachers’ Summer Normal, 6987 84th St., Berwyn, 


Ills. (Suburb of Chicago,) 
Violin, Organ, Theory, P. 8. M. 60 E. 


CHICAGO sie! 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
D FTIR T 1000 Students. 60 Teachers 
1013 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
FRANCES. Summer 
H Mi Normal Course In Piano, 
Harmony and Analysis. 
Studio: 1447 East 52nd Street, Chicago. 


KNOX 
TOWSLE 


Musical College. 60th gee: Leading 
Bchool in America. Piano, Vocal, 


Conservatory of Music 
Kearantinnep 1867, IHighlandAve. 
and Oak St. Cincinnall, Obto 


Conservatory of Music 
Galesburg, Illinois, 
Catalog free. Wain. F. Bentley. Director 


The University System of Class 
Music. Elementary and Advanced. 
Applicable to any Instriment, 4630 


Wornall Road, Kansas City, Missouri 


G U | C HA R D Professional Excellence) 
Studio—Sternberg School 

NEW YO R 26 West 86th Street 

Leschetizky Exponent, 330 West 95th St, 

PIANO & ORGAN 
CHARLES Correspondence Instruction, 
Tuition for each course is Twenty Dollars, 
SOHOOL OF MUSIO 


to Win a Trip 


Visit England, France, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Switzerland—See the Rhine, the 
AT NO EXPENSE! 


Alps, Paris, London! 


to Europe? 


he 
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SEE PAGE 805—FOR DETAILS 


PIANO 
Andantino Varié. Op. 84, No. 1 
Adapted for Two Pianos, Four- 
Hands— by HAROLD BAUER 
Fantasie in F-minor. Op. 103 
Composed for Piano, Four- Hands. 
Arranged for Two. Pianos, Four- 
Hands— by HAROLD BAUER 
Landler and other Pieces for Piano 
Selected and edited 
by HAROLD BAUER 
Rondo Brillante. Op. 84, No. 2 
Compused for Piano, Four- Hands, 
Adapted for Two Pianos, Four- 
Hands— by HAROLD BAUER 
‘Unfinished’? Symphony. The 
Music Lover’s Symphony Series, 
No. 1. For Piano, Two- Hands. 
Edited by 
DANIEL GREGORY MASON 


ORGAN 
‘Unfinished’? Symphony 
Transcribed by CASPER P. KOCH 
ORCHESTRA 


*‘Unfinished’’ Symphony. Miscel- 
lany Series, No. 151. (For Small 

d and Full Orchestra.) 

Arranged by ADOLF SCHMID 


MUSICAL QUARTERLY 


Schubert Number. 
Vol. XIV, No. 3. October, 1928 
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SCHUBERT 


January 51, 1797--November 19, 1828 
Schirmer Publications Issued During 1928 
in Commemoration of the Schubert Centenary 


VOICE 
The Songs of Schubert. A Guide 
for Singers, Teachers, Students, and 
Accompanists 
By C. E,. LE MASSENA 
With Interpretative Suggestions 
By HANS MERX 
To Music. A new edition. 
Hark! Hark! The Lark 
Arranged for Four-Part Chorus of 
Men’s Voices. (Octavo 7284) r 
By RALPH L. BALDWIN 
Rosamunde—A Romantic Choral , 
Cycle. For Chorus of Mixed Voices 
with Soli. Text revised and rewrit- > 
ten by Frederick H. Martens 
Arranged by 
GOTTFRIED FEDERLEIN } 


fe 
MN 


BAND 
The Schubert Band Book. For 
Children’s Rhythm Band (Gong, 
Triangle, Tambourine, Drum, 
Cymbals, and Piano—with Con- 
ductor’s Score) 
Arranged by ANGELA DILLER 
and KATE STEARNS PAGE 
Schubert Suite. Master Series for 
Young Bands, No. IX New Series 
Edited by JOSEPH MADDY 
rr. by TOM CLARK 


Send for Complete SCHUBERT Illustrated Brochure 


3 East 43rd St, G. SCHIRMER, Inc, New York 


(See other SCHIRMER advertisements on pages 728, 784 and 791) 
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A Specific no Method for Every Nee 


The Age and Individuality of the Pupil and the Teacher’s Methods of Instruction Have Much to Do 
With the Very First Work Given the Pupil. This Page is Valuable to the Teacher for Immediate Use 
in Selecting Instructors Now for Anticipated New Pupils as Well as for Future Reference and Help 
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It is a Matter of Great Importance to the Teacher Desiring Success to be Informed on the Details of Such Works as These 


~ TUNES FOR TINY TOTS MUSIC PLAY FOR EVERY DAY NEW RHYMES AND TUNES 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price 75¢ “THE GATEWAY TO PIANO PLAYING” FOR LITTLE PIANISTS 


| 7 «C. 


This is a book for the very first lessons with little 
tots around five years of age, but it does not supplant 
the usual instructor rather being designed as a pre- 
paratory grade to such a book, as, for instance, the 
same author’s ‘First Year at the Piano.’’ 

The material used is as simple as possible and the 
grading just as gradual as can be. The studies start 
with ‘““Middle,C’’ and gradually add notes up and 


‘‘Music Play for Every Day’’ meets the ‘modern 
music study irresistible to little students of the ages 


ing the child with pages that convey the impression 
Sof difficult things to be learned and many hours of 
‘ work in music study, this book gives the child a 
start as upon a. choice adventure in the land of 


jedemand for a very first instruction book that makes ; 


between five and eight or nine. Instead of confront: , 


By HELEN L. CRAMM Price, 75c 


This is one of the most popular and most successful 
accessories for use with any system of elementary tech- 
nical instruction, where both clefs are taught from the 
beginning. It is one of the most modern and fresh 
teaching works that one can find for little pianists, 
although it preceded by a number of years many of 
the works now on the market favoring instruction in 


down in the treble and bass clefs. 


“g 


MUSIG 


SCRAP BOOK 
By N. Louise Wricut 
Price 60 cents 
This little book, fur- 
nishes a dozen and two 
lessons for the very 
young beginner in the 
kindergarten stage, prac- 
tically every little exer- 
cise or piece having 
accompanying text that 
guides the child student 
in obtaining the proper 
knowledge and finger 
facility to be gained in 
the playing of each par- 
ticular exercise. 
(> 
MIDDLE C AND 
THE NOTES 
ABOVE AND 


BELOW 


By Livre Avirit 
Simmons 
Price, 75 cents 
This is a very attrac- 
tive little volume for 
the juvenile beginner. 
Even the very first les- 
son using ““Middle C’’ 
with the treble clef and 
the “‘B’’ below in the 
bass clef has a little 
verse that lends interest. 
The other little pieces 
have verses and also are 
illustrated. 


oi €——— 
ADULT 
BEGINNER’S 
BOOK 


By Carotine I. 
Norcross 
Price, $1.75 
Where the average in- 
structor endeavors to 
cover each step thor- 
oughly and progress 
gradually, this book, in 
order to satisfy the 


D 


BILBRO’S 

KINDER- 

GARTEN 
BOOK 


By Maruitpe Bitsro 
Price 75 cents 


In this book, little 
children are guided in 
their very first musical 
study with simple mate- 
rial, using only the 
treble clef until ac- 
quaintance is miade with 
time signatures, eighth 
notes and the G Major 
scale, before the bass 
clef is introduced. 
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A B C OF 
PIANO MUSIC 


By Mrs. H. B. Hupson 
Price, 50 cents 


The tiniest tots with 
this book can be taught 
to pick out little pieces 
at the keyboard, gaining 
confidence at the key- 
board before learning 
any notation, since only 
letters are used. 


U(¢— ——-— -__3) J 


THE MODERN 
GRADED 
COURSE 


By Henry EpMonp 
Eare 
3 Grades 
Price, $1.00 each 


This graded course 
covers only the first 
three grades and in the 
first-grade book, which 
goes into scale study, 
the pupil is introduced 
to both clefs at the be- 
ginning and then is 


music. The lesson periods are “‘playtimes,’’ in 
which progress is made in piano playing through 
game-like study, story-like reading and charming, melody-filled little pieces, 
many of which have clever verses. Little stories about the great masters, with 
cut-out portraits, and a hundred or more pictures throughout the book, aid in 
making music study just as captivating as possible to the little beginner. 

With ‘‘Music Play’’ there comes a keyboard guide which is in the form of a 
large Grand Staff, with incidental illustrations, to fit behind the keys of the 
piano for the first lessons at the keyboard. 

Teachers will find this a superior first instructor, not only for individual in- 
struction of young beginners, but also for use in class instruction of children 
who still have but one figure for the years of their age. The first note defi- 
nitely placed by the student is ““Middle C’’ and this, as well as each notation 
and keyboard lesson following, embraces both clefs. With ‘“Music Play’’ even 
the non musical parent may co-operate with the teacher by supervising practice 
and study. 


CoMPLETE—Price, $1.25. In Four Booxs—Price, 40 cents each 
IN TWENTY SEPARATE “PLAYTIMES”’—Price, 25 cents each 


(Coe EEE 


STANDARD GRADED COURSE 
OF STUDIES 


ORIGINALLY COMPILED AND EDITED BY THEODORE PRESSER 
AND W. S. B. MATHEWS 


Teachers can well afford to start earnest students or those showing the most 
promise in the very first grade of this famous “‘Standard Graded Course of 
Studies,’’ since it but briefly introduces the elements of music and then imme- 
diately gives exercises, placing the hands naturally upon the piano keyboard 
from then on. 

Then, after a score or more helpful one and two line exercises with both 
hands in the treble clef, the bass clef is taken up and further progress made in 
exercises rounding out a knowledge of notation, adding velocity, meeting easy 
finger extensions, various rhythms, etc. The carefully graded studies progress 
without meeting any forbidding difficulties, yet at ‘the same time gradually 
present all of the essentials in elementary technique. 

Just as will be found throughout the entire ten grades of ‘‘Standard Graded 
Course,” the material in this first grade provides the most rapid progress 
possible with thorough training and the material used represents the most dis- 
tinctive and practical studies, exercises and little study pieces, selected from 
the foremost composers and the greatest writers of piano study material. 


PUBLISHED IN TEN GrapDEs (Ten Volumes)—Price, $1.00 each 


On 


BEGINNER’S BOOK — 
By THEODORE PRESSER Price, $1.00 


Many teachers like this instructor, because it gives the pupil but one clef 
in the beginning, thus making it possible for the young student very soon to 
play attractive little exercises and melodious little pieces. Even several little 
duets with the teacher are enjoyed before meeting the bass clef, any of the rests 


both clefs from the beginning. 

Notes up and down from ‘*‘Middle C”’ are taught 
one at a time with very attractive little pieces having 
thymes that inculcate a rhythmic feeling. Several of 
the numbers are attractive little teacher and pupil 


duets. 
¢ » 
FIRST-GRADE THE PIANO 
STUDIES BEGINNER 


By L. A. Bucser 

Price, 90 cents 
Thousands of copies 
of these studies are used 
annually by teachers 
who want supplementary 
material in connection 
with the usual first in- 
structor, after the pupil 
has learned the rudi- 
ments. The first few 
studies or little study 
pieces are in the five 
finger position with both 
hands in the treble clef. 
Then, the bass clef is 
introduced and progress 
made through some of 


By Louis G. Heinze 
Price, 70 cents 

Piano beginners will 
secure a good technical 
foundation through these 
studies, selected from 
such authorities as 
Czerny, Beyer, Gurlitt, 
Berens, Diabelli and 
others. Studies with 
both hands in the treble 
clef are given before 
presenting the bass clef. 
This is not an instruc- 
tor so much as a supple- 
mentary work, since all 
the rudiments and the 
elements of notation 
must be learned through 
other material. 


the most essential phases . 7 
of first grade technique. A MODERN 
e m PIANO METHOD 
FOR YOUNG 
BILBRO’S STUDENTS 
FIRST-GRADE ee 
BOOK Aeivenedhige teachers 


By Maruitpe Brrpro 
Price, $1.00 
Young beginners above 
the kindergarten age are 
carried along nicely with 
these gratifying little 
pieces and studies until 
the beginner is quite 
proficient in first-grade 
work, utilizing six major 
scales and three minor 
scales. A knowledge of 
both clefs is given from 
the very beginning. 


of advanced students ap- 
ly the principles of re- 
axation and _ weight 
technique, this method 
applies these principles, 
which are fundamentally 
the playing movements 
of great artists, from the 
very beginning of piano 
instruction. Those in- 
terested in more about 
these principles would 
find it interesting to 
read Mrs. Noah Brandt’s 
little book ‘‘Science in 


Modern Pianoforte Play- 


. , A : “1 ing. 
rsanpeepchery Sek pish cively Pe Ti Sa or any note division smaller than a quarter note. Throughout only the most “4 
ia ihe AS: re ing prade, ‘studies raciected attractive and most practical exercises are ‘given, with much of the material in @ D> 
Raia ini ana ee 2 frame Vike eworketotiGke the form of pretty little pieces that delight the young student. First grade of 
from the Ueceoritone world’s best known study up to, but not including the scales, is covered in the ‘*Beginner’s Book.”” FIRST YEAR A : 
of the best composers. standard writers. . : T THE PIANO 
@ < i 
a ae By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price $1.00 


“First Year at the Piano” provides a progressive 
and modern beginner’s book, ideally suited for the 


FIRST STEPS IN PIANOFORTE STUDY 22d modern besinner's bo 
Compiled by THEODORE PRESSER Price, $1.25 perhaps a little older. While the material presented 


This was one of the first beginner’s methods to depart from the cumbersome has been made as attractive as possible rhythmically, 
instruction books of the past generations and it still is a great favorite with melodically, and by the use of words (as a help to 
many teachers, because it does gain results. It does not have the extreme correct phrasing), the material succeeds in soon giv- 
juvenile appeal of some works issued in the last tew years, but it is suitable ing the student an easy and expressive technique. 
for children around ten years or older. The author has selected very expertly n Both clefs are used from the be inning and by the 
from all of the best elementary material, just such little study: pieces an time the student has finished the eicurite first year ; 
studies as to take the student well through the first grade of work. After a of study with this book, the very first scale work has & 
half dozen lessons or so utilizing only the treble clef, the bass clef is introduced. been attempted, phrasing is wee understood and an 
excellent foundation secured for future development ‘ 
into a proficient pianist. The last section gives a 
score or more favorite melodies from operatic, class- 
ical and folk song sources, these havin cleverly sim- 
plified arrangements with a full sounding, yet easily 
played support to the melody in each. 


PROMPT DIRECT MAIL 
‘ALOGS 


BOOK FOR OLDE 
BEGINNERS 
By JOHN M. WILLIAMS Price, $1.00 


While this has been called an instruction book for 
adult beginners in the art of piano playing, it will be 
found very fitting for those older boys and girls, say 
14 years and beyond who cannot be taught very well 
with the more juvenile material found in most first 


M instructors. 
;, Then again, the older the student, the greater the 
desire to reach quickly the stage where satisfying 


4 numbers can be played. The “‘Book for Older Be- 
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PUBLISHED BY 


THEODORE PRESSER Co. 


1712-1714 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ginners’’ does this almost immediately after covering 
the rudiments, by introducing easy arrangements of 
old folk songs. 


TEACHERS MAY SECURE 
ANY OF THESE WORKS 


SERVICE. CAT. ? 
f FOR EXAMINATION CHEERFULLY GIVEN t! 
{ : 
i 
. 
' 
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\ 
Subdivided and furnished with lock and two 
keys. TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


POLISHED 
BRASS 
CANDLESTICKS 

=. Brighten 


up your 


BRASS JARDINIERE 


SPLENDID 


AWARDS 


Given Absolutely Without Cost to You 


Things for the home—Excellent useful articles you’ve 
always wanted. Things sure to please everyone! 


(Write for Complete List) 


For Just Securing NEW Subscriptions to 


(NOT YOUR OWN) 


Che ETUDE MUSIC MAGAZINE 


ELECTRIC FLASHLIGHT 


living 


room, den or reception room 


with these polished solid cast 
which have 


brass candlesticks, 


a base diameter of 214” 


and 


are 6” high. We’ll send a pair 
to you for securing ONLY FIVE 


NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BON BON BASKET 


buy but seldom gets. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


REFRESHMENT SET 


Unique in design, with a 


fancy handle, this 
nickel-plated basket is one of our most popular awards. 
THREE NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


PRETZEL BASKET 
Sgr Sa 


Everyone should have this lovely filigreed basket. 
be used for fruit, cakes, but specially designed for pr 
A handsome ornament on any serving table. FOUR 
SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BURNS PARING KNIFE 


Especially grooved to fit the 
edge knife is indis 
and slicing. Just 


own.) 
REAL COWHIDE KEYHOLDER 


NE NEW SUBSCRIPTION. 


This handy, durable, key 
purse is made of real cow- 
hide and contains six hooks 
for keys. Let us send you one 
for only ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTION. (Not your 
own.) 


PLAYING CARDS WITH 


heavily 


Only 


es) 

This very attractive and useful set is one 
of our newly added awards. The holder is 
nickel-plated, (seven inches in height) and the 
glasses are engraved and of beautiful assorted 
colors. For service at Bridge and on special 
occasions you will find this set most desirable. 
ONLY SEVEN NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Can 
etzels. 
NEW 


HAMMERED 

BRASS NUT 

BOWL AND 
CRACKER 


finger, this new handy double 


ensable in the kitchen for peeling, paring 
(Not your 


iy 


HAMMERED 
BRASS VASE 


A vase is an ever-welcome ad- 
dition to every home. This pol- 
ished hammered brass vase wi:l 
meet with your instant approval. 
We'll send one to you for ONLY 
TWONEW SUBSCRIP- 
TIONS. 


Only THREE NEW 


NEW RELISH DISH 


on 


Another new addition to our notable list of awards is this 
round, nickel-plated Relish Dish. The handle is hinged and 


the amber-colored glass lining has three divisions, A truly 
worthwhile award for ONLY TWO NEW SUBSCRIP- 


TIONS. 
CHEESE AND CRACKER DISH 


For those afternoon and evening lunches, this splendid 
farberware cheese and cracker dish is an ever desirable gift. 
It has a bright nickel finish and an engraved glass dish and 
requires only FOUR NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


BURNS MEAT KNIFE 


‘THE BURNS MEAT ERIFE 
‘PaAVENG 3 STUALONS TIL 
TARSOSRIECOSTALIL NVA 


Nyy 
Ninny 
gH NATTA RANE . 


This special design stainless steel knife has a Cocobolo 
Wood handle, is 114%” long and is without equal for slicing 
cold meats and other slicing operations. ONE NEW SUB- 
SCRIPTION. (Not your own.) 


PROPHYLACTIC HAND BRUSH 


For those soiled hands 
and other bathroom 
needs, this tough bris- 

fD\tled hand brush is 
always desirable. Why 
buy one when we’ll send 
one to you without cost 
“for securing just ONE 
NEW SUBSCRIP- 
TION. 


This excellent, new addition to our ever-increasing list of awards 


i ially desirable at this season of the year, both because of its 
Sis Saat eed It is made of brass— 


practical value in use and as an ornament. 


hammered and highly polished—and requires ONLY FOUR NEW 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Send All Subscriptions With Remittance Direct to 


THE ETUDE 
Music Magazine 


Theodore Presser Co., Pubs., 
1712 Chestnut Street 


2 Yrs. 
$32 
Counts 
Two 
Points 


Toward 
Premium 


is pack cf mivedge, waterproof cards in a 
leather-lined case is a fine award and 
TWO NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Canada, 25c - Extra Postage = Foreign, 72c 


This new Bon Bon Dish is one of our most 
popular awards. It is finished in dull silver and 
is gold lined. The metal butterfly on the rim 
adds very greatly to its attractiveness. And you 
may have this award for ONLY ONE NEW | 
SUBSCRIPTION. (Not your own.) 


[without 
tubes , 


HAT a world—this new, ever-changing 
world of radio entertainment. And how 
easily the door swings back and lets you in. Snap 
a tiny switch, touch the FuLL-viston Dial—there 


you are! 


A tender song of evenings long ago—flashing 
seimitars of the Turkish March—the stabbing 
pathos of Juliet on the balcony—music that 
makes you say “I could dance all night”—the latest news of 


the world—the Presidential campaign—baseball—football—. 


everything to hold your interest. 


No batteries to think about when your radio is the Atwater 
Kent all-electric set. No wondering whether your radio is 
going to work tonight—it always works. No mistaking the 
voice of a famous singer—the tone is pure. No need of count- 
ing the cost of listening—it’s only a fraction 
of a cent an hour for electric current. 
Nothing but pleasure, relaxation—the true 


enjoyment of modern radio. 


Simple, compact, sturdy, beautiful—the 


*"Radio’s truest voice.” Atwater Kent 
Radio Speakers: Models E, E-2, E-3, 
same quality, different in size, each $20. 


SWING 
WIDE 
THE 

DOOR 


¥ 


Se 


} 


Saal 


MODEL 40 A.C. set. For 110-120 volt, 50-60 
cycle alternating current. Bere six A. Cc. 
tubes and one rectifying tube, $77. 

Also Model 42 A. C. set, $86, and Model a (i 
A. C. set, $106 (without tubes). 
Battery sets, $49 and $68 (less tubes and an 
batteries). ‘ u f 


i 


highest development of all-electric radio that you 
can find today—the Atwater Kent all- electric 
set is so much better in every way that it lead 
by a wide margin. 


So much better—and yet inexpensive, ap 
ing to thrift as well as the senses of sight 
hearing. More than you expect of radio—at less 

- than you expect to pay. o 


Consult an Atwater Kent dealer about a home demonst::at 
The satisfaction of more than 1,700,000 Atwater Kent own 
must impress you. A trial in your own home, with all the far 
ily gathered around to share the fun, will prove conclusit 
that here is the 1929 all-electric set. 


- On the air—every Sunday night— 
Atwater Kent hour—listen in! 


Write for illustrated booklet of Atwater Kent Radio 


ATWATER KENT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


A. Atwater Kent, President 


4719 Wissahickon Avenue Philadelphia, Pa. 


Prices slightly higher 
West of the Rockies 


